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WILHELM II. KAISER. 


“I regard this Imperial act as the wisest and worthiest that has proceeded 


from any Sovereign of our time.”—CARDINAL MANNING on the Emperor's 
Reser ip. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


ONOUR to whom honour is due! The great 
event of the month has been the declaration 
by the German Emperor in favour of the International 
Regulation of Labour, and the young Kaiser has 
suddenly become something of a democratic hero. 
But before joining in the glad acclaim which hails 
Wilhelm II. as the Imperial Tribune of Labour, let 
us remember that the German man on the throne 
has but recognised in 1890 the soundness of the 
principles first laid down in 1843 by a Frenchwoman 
who wielded no other sceptre but her pen. Madame 
Flora Tristan, the author of the pamphlet “ Union 
Ouvritre,” appears to Have been one of those pro- 
phetic souls who, from the height of the snowy 
mountain peak, see the sunrise in the East long 
before the first glad ray gladdens the eyes of the 
toilers in the darkened vale below. She was so far 
in advance, that but for M. Malon her very name 
would have been forgotten to-day, when all Europe 
is bidden by the crowned dictator at its centre to 
give practical effect to her proposals. She pro- 
claimed the need for the international organisation 
of labour ; she proclaimed the coming recognition of 
the universal unity of the working class, and demanded 
the annihilation of national barriers in the name of the 
solidarity of industry. That, or something practically 
indistinguishable from that, forms the burden of the 
message which the German Emperor has delivered 
to the nations of the world. 
The Frenchwoman wrote in 1843, but the first 
action was taken in London in 1864, when in St. 


London, Feb. 28, 1890. 

Martin’s Hall, an obscure meeting-place of which 
nine Londoners in ten have never heard, the famous 
and dreaded International came into being. The 
first article of that Association set forth, as the object 
for which it came into being, the procuring of a 
central point of communication and co-operation 
between the workers of different countries, who 
aspired to the same end, viz., the mutual help, the 
progress, and the complete emancipation of the 
working-classes. 

Born in weakness and obscurity, hardly attracting 
sufficient notice to be honoured with the con- 
temptuous ridicule of the hack journalists, who are 
to our generation what the false prophets were to 
Israel in the days of Elijah and Jeremiah, the Asso- 
ciation set itself to work. Proclaiming in its in- 
augural circular that the “Conquest of Political 
power has become the first duty of the working- 
class,” it entered upon a period of education and 
propaganda which, after four congresses had been 
held between 1866 and 1869, blazed up, sky high, in 
lurid flames as of Tophet, in the Paris Commune. 

The flames of Paris were quenched in the blood of 
the insurgents, but the conscience of Europe was 
troubled. The great word of the International was 
printed in characters of blood and fire before the eyes 
of the world. The rulers and chief priests and 
kings began, as is their wont, by trying suppression. 
But even while putting down the Association they paid 
homage to its founders by endeavouring to salve their 
consciences by talking of ameliorating the condition of 
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labour. The Emperor-King, Francis Joseph of 
Austria-Hungary, profoundly impressed by the 
growth of the International, and the demands of the 
workers, suggested, in 1871, to the Governments of 
Europe, the advisability of social legislation for the 
redress of the grievances of the working classes. 
Since then every year has brought social legislation 
nearer and nearer to the front. 

The importance of the German Emperor’s Rescripts 
lies in the fact that they record the formal establish- 
ment of the condition-of-the-people question as the 
irst Order of the Day on the legislative programme of 
he civilised world. 

So notable a landmark in the history 
of civilisation demands full and formal 
record even in this rapid survey of 
human progress. To Prince Bismarck the German 
Emperor wrote on February 4th, 1890 :— 


The Kaiser’s 
Rescript No. 1. 


I am resolved to lend my hand towards bettering the 
condition of German workmen as far as my solicitude for 
their welfare is bounded by the necessity of enabling 
German industry to retain its power of competing in the 
world’s market, and thus securing its existence and that 
of its labourers. The collapse of our native industries 
through the loss of their foreign markets would not only 
deprive the masters, but also the men oftheir bread. The 
difficulties in the way of an improvement in the lot of our 
workmen, which are founded on international competition, 
can only be lessened, if not dltogether surmounted, by 
means of an international agreement between those 
countries who dominate the world’s market. Inthe con- 
viction that other Governments also are animated by the 
wish to subject to a common examination the aspirations 
about which the working men of these countries are them- 
selves already carrying on international negotiations, it is 
my will that official inquiry be made by my represent- 
atives, primarily in France, England, Belgium, and 
Switzerland, whether these Governments are disposed to 
enter into negotiation with us with a view to coming to 
an understanding as to the possibility of complying with 
the wants and wishes of the labourers, as manifested by 
them during the strikes of the last few years and other- 
wise. As soon as my proposal is agreed to in principle, I 
shall empower you to invite the Cabinets of all the 
Governments who evince the same interest in the labour 
question to a conference for the purpose of further 
discussing it in detail. 


While “the bettering of the condition of the work- 
man” was thus boldly pushed forward into the inter- 
national sphere of diplomatic action, the Emperor 
gave an earnest that he meant serious business by 


accompanying the Rescript to the Reichskanzler by _ 


another Rescript to the Ministers of Commerce 
and Public Works, in which he laid down in outline 
a programme of social legislation and administrative 
action. Much had been. done, said the Rescript, 
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but not enough. The insurance laws must be 
completed; the factory laws must be 
amended, so as to give satisfaction 
to the legitimate complaints and to the aspirations 
of the workers. 


Reseript No. 2. 


The starting-point of the new 
legislation was declared to be the principle that it was 
one of the duties of the Government to regulate the 
duration and the conditions of labour in such a way 
as to protect the health, the morality, and economic 
necessities of the working classes, and their aspirations 
towards equality before the law. 


_Means must also be devised to enable working men to 
give free and full expression to their desires and griev- 
ances by duly accredited representatives, who will thus 
act as negotiators and pacificators between masters and 
men. The Emperor expresses the desire to see the State 
mines of Prussia become model institutions as far as the 
welfare of their workers is concerned, as well as to see 
private mines submitted to the surveillance of his own 
mine officers, after the fashion of factory inspectors. 

To consider those things the Council of State was 
to be summoned forthwith. Specialists would be 
admitted as experts to assist in its deliberations, over 
which the Emperor would preside. 

Ten days later, on February 14th, 
the Council of State met in the Eliza- 
bethan Saloon of the Royal Castle. 
The Kaiser addressed the assembled magnates in 
a speech, the determined tone of which was the 
subject of much comment. Of this speech the 
following is the salient passage :— 


The Kaiser’s 
Speech. 


The task for the accomplishment of which I have called 
you together is a serious and responsible one. The pro- 
tection to be accorded to the working classes against an 
arbitrary and limitless exploitation of their capacity to 
work, the extent of the employment of children, which 
should be restricted from regard for the dictates of 
humanity and the laws of natural development, the con- 
sideration of the position of women in the household of 
workmen, so important for domestic life from the point of 
view of morality and thrift, and other matters affecting 
the working classes connected therewith, are susceptible 
of a better regulation. In the consideration of these 
questions it will be necessary to examine, with circum- 
spection and the aid of practical knowledge, to what point 
German industry will be able to bear the additional 
burden imposed upon the cost of production by the 
stricter regulations in favour of the workmen, without the 
remunerative employment of the latter being prejudiced 
by competition in the world’s market. 


After specifying the nature of the measures which 
were to be submitted to them, the Emperor went on 
in truly royal style :— 


The labours of love, of church, and school have also a 
wide field for fruitful action »y which the ordinances of 
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the law must be supported and aided ; but if, with God’s 
help, you succeed in satisfying the just interests of the 
labouring population by the proposals you make, your 
work may be sure of my kingly thanks, and of the grati- 


tude of the nation. 
Words fitly spoken, indeed, and not unworthy of a 


monarch. 
The programme of the International 


Conference is as follows :— 


Programme 
of the 
Conference. 


1.—Regulation of labour in mines. 

(a). Is underground labour to be forbidden for children 
under a certain age, and for women ? 

(4). Whether a restriction of the duration of the shift 
should be imposed in mines in which the work is 
especially dangerous to health ? 

(c). Is it possible, in consonance with the universal 
interest in the regularity of the output of coal, to submit 
the work in coal pits to International regulation ? 

II.—Regulation of Sunday labour. 

(a). Is work on Sundays to be forbidden, except in 
case of necessity, and what exceptions are to be allowed 
in the event of the issue of such aprohibition ? 

(4). Are these exceptions to be determined by Inter- 
national agreement, by law, or by the Administration ? 

III.—Regulation of the labour of children. 

(a). Shall children under a certain age be excluded 
from industrial work, and what is the limit of age to be 
fixed ? 

(4). Is it to be the same for all branches of industry, or 
different, and what restrictions should be placed on the 
time and nature of employment for children authorised 
to engage in industrial labour ? 

IV.—Regulation of youths’ labour. 

(a). Shall the industrial work of youths above the 
age of childhood be restricted, and up to what age? 

(4). What restrictions shall be imposed, and shall ex- 
ceptions be made for certain branches of industry ? 

V.—Regulation of female labour. 

(a). Shall the labour of married women be restricted by 
day or night ? 

(4). Shall the industrial work of all females (married or 
unmarried) be subjected to certain restrictions, and to 
what restrictions ? 

(c). Are deviations from the general regulations to 
be allowed in certain branches of industry, and, if so, in 
which ? 

VI.—The execution of the rules adopted. 

(a). Shall regulations be drawn up concerning the 
fulfilment of the recommendations to be agreed upon, 
and their superintendence ? 

(4). Shall further Conferences of the Representatives of 
the Governments concerned be held, and what questions 
shall be laid before them ? 


The Imperial Rescript produced an immense effect 
throughout Europe. The Swiss Government, which 
had issued invitations for a Labour Conference at 
Berne, in May, at once withdrew its proposals 
in favour of the wider scheme of the Kaiser. 
The English Government, which had accompanied 
its acceptance of the invitation to the Swiss Confer- 
ence by hampering limitations, accepted the invita- 
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tion from Berlin to discuss the much wider proposal 
for the establishment of an international agreement 
for the satisfaction of the aspirations of the working- 
classes. The Pope, who had himself, in his address to 
the French pilgrims last autumn, foreshadowed a pro- 
gramme not very dissimilar to that of the Kaiser, 
was silent. But Cardinal Manning, the most distin. 
guished and intrepid of all the cardinals, publicly 
declared that this “Imperial act was the wisest and 
the worthiest that has proceeded from any sovereign 
of our times.” The reception of the German over- 
tures by our press was singularly unworthy of the 
leading position which this country occupies in the 
regulation of labour. Banal futilities about Free 
Trade, hollow puerilities about international compe- 
tition, such were the contributions offered by our 
leading journalists—arid as ground bottle-glass, and 
dreary as the mud-flats of the Thames at low water— 
to a discussion which bids fair to mark a new 
departure in the history of Europe. 

In the midst of the excitement 
occasioned by the Imperial Rescript, 
Germany elected her first quinquen- 
nial Parliament. The voting, which took’ place 
on the 2oth, was not devoid of stirring incident. 
A historical painter might select a less suggestive 
incident than that of Prince Bismarck in the uniform 
of the yellow Cuirassiers, giving his last vote in a 
German election for the defeated Conservative can- 
didate in a Berlin constituency. Even more 
notable; although perhaps hardly capable of being 
taken as a subject for the painter, was the return by 
a large majority in Berlin of a broken-down old 
Pole, the victim of repeated State prosecutions, as 
a popular protest against the arbitrary régime of 
repression and oppression, of which the working 
classes have been the subject. 

But the most remarkable incident of the election 
was the sudden call to arms by the Emperor of the 
whole garrison of Berlin on the polling day. While 
125,000 adult citizens were pouring towards the 
ballot-boxes to record their votes for Social Demo- 
crat candidates, 12,000 armed men, both foot and 
artillery, were marched through the streets to go 
through military manmuvres at the exercise-ground 
of Berlin. The “shouting Emperor,” as he was 
termed at the beginning of his reign, is evidently a 


The German 
Elections. 
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man with an eye for theatrical effect, and keenly 
alive to the utility of an object lesson. The swing- 
ing stride of the regiments as they marched through 
the capital, the rattle of the artillery, and the 
. tramping of the hoofs of the cavalry, all spoke in 
unmistakable language the inner thought of the 
young master of many legions. ‘“ Ballots are yours, 
but bullets are mine; universal suffrage may be 
strong, but universal military service stronger. I 
wish you well, and will do what I can to better your 
condition, but the limits must be those of my choosing, 
in token whereof behold the bayonet-gleam which 
marks the steel-clad frontier beyond which the popu- 
lar will shall not pass !” 


The elections, as might have been 
expected, showed that in relation 
to the Social. question, the German 

was much of the same way of thinking as _ his 

Emperor. The heavy increase of the Socialist vote 
was the most effective way in which the German 

Demos could say ditto to the Emperor. Each in his 
own way works out towards the same goal. The 

Catholics strengthen the Ultramontane phalanx, 
with which Herr Windhorst endeavours to carry 
out the doctriné of Christian Socialism now in favour 
at the Vatican. The Social Democrats sweep city 
after city, defeating Herr Richter, the ablest of 
German Liberals, at Berlin, and bring up their 
total poll from 764,000 to 1,341,500. 


The Result of 
the Polls. 


The following analysis of the composition of the 
Reichstag may be interesting, although nine second 
ballets have still to be decided, to those who are 
confused by the numerous groups and a/iases that 
abound in German politics :— 


The Opposition. 


Ministerialists or the 
1887. 1890. 


Cartel Party. 

1887. wa Centre, Clericals 
Conservatives . 78 or Ultramon- 

New Conserva- tanes... . 103 . 112 
tives or Im- Liberalists, 
perialists. . 37 20 Freisinnigen, 


National Liberals 94 39 Radicals or 
—_ — Progressists. 35 80 





aa 12h, |roes.. >. . 6 1d 16 
Alsace - Lor- 
rainers,..;. +14 II 
Social Demo- 
COMB St: ts AE 37 
Independent . II 7 
188 263 


The growth of the Socialist vote is notable. 
Na a Indeed, Prince Bismarck has made the 
the Socialist extirpation of the Social-Democratic 

Vote. party one of the main objects of 
his policy since 1878, He has employed without 
scruple all the “resources of civilisation” which a 
powerful administration can use against a poor and 
powerless sect. His success has been almost on a 
par with the efforts of the Roman Emperor to 
extirpate Christianity. The following record of 
Social-Democratic votes cast in German elections 
and since the war is a striking illustration of the fact 
that the more some faiths are crushed the more they 
expand :— 


Votes. | Vcies. 
1871. 125,000 1881. 312,000 
1874. 352,000 | 1884. 550,000 
1877. 493,000 1887. 764,000 
1878. 437,000 | 1890. 1,341,500 


The first fall in the Socialist vote took place in 1878 
after the attempt on the life of the Emperor, but 
before the law against Socialists was passed. The 
first three years of the operation of the Law of Re- 
pression under which Socialist publications were sup- 
pressed and Socialist meetings prohibited, resulted 
in a slight success for the Government. The mass 
vote cast for the Social Democrats fell off by 125,000, 
—as many as the total number polled by the party in 
1871. But this decrease in the total poll was accom- 
panied by an increase in the number of Socialists 
elected. In 1878 they had only 8 members in the 
Reichstag, in 1881 they rose to 13, in 1884 they 
mounted up to 24; but in 1887, although the 
number of their votes rose from 350,000 to 764,000, 
their strength in the Reichstag fell from 24 to 11. 
This year; with over a million votes, they will only 
have 37 members. The chief gain of seats falls to 
the Freisinnigen or Radicals, who have pulled up 
their numbers from 38 to 80. 


It is on the National Liberals, the advocates of the 
older orthodoxy according to Manchester, that the 
chief loss falls. The former Coalition majority 
which supported the Government is wiped out, and 
Prince Bismarck has to face the future with new 
combinations—all more or less Socialistic in their 
leaning. Meanwhile the Emperor’s ministers are 
setting to work, with Hohenzollern thoroughness, 
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to carry out the new word of command. The State 
mines, and all the great military and naval factories, 
are to be made models for the nation. Wages are 
being increased, improved dwellings are being pro- 
vided, and itis expected that the employés of the 
State will be secured the ten hours day and the 
six days week. 
The immediate result of this new 
Pi nega Al and unexpected initiative on the 
Peace, part of the German Emperor 
seems likely to revolutionise the popular esti- 
mate of Germany in Europe. The safety of the 
German Empire is now guaranteed by the sym- 
pathies of the workers of the whole world. It 
may be that they will be cruelly undeceived, and 
if so, the awakening will be bitter, and vengeance 
will not be lacking. But for the moment, even the 
Socialists of France watch the development of affairs 
across the Rhine with a strange and new-born 
sympathy. If at this moment France were to destroy 
the chances of the Kaiser’s success by an attack on 
Germany, she would have to face the male- 
dictions of the labouring world, and the voices of 
French workmen would swell the chorus of execra- 
tion. The determination that Germany must be allowed 
a fair chance to better the condition of the workers 
of the world amounts to a temporary but very real guar- 
antee of the safety of her frontiers. The imperative 
* Hands off” of the humanitarian Socialism of our 
day is distinctly audible by all those who may 
meditate any disturbance of the general peace 
necessary for the elaboration of the German pro- 
gramme. 

According to Moslems, when Israfil, 
the Angel of the Resurrection, 
dead from their 
graves, he will blow three blasts. The first is the 
Blast of Consternation, the second the Blast of Ex- 
amination, while it is not until he has sounded the 
third, the Blast of Resurrection, that the dead, small 
and great, will come forth from their graves. In 
terrestrial. affairs we now are in the period 
immediately subsequent to the second blast. The 
Commune was the Blast of Consternation; the 
Kaiser’s Rescript, the Blast of Examination. Paris 
sounded the first; Berlin the second. The third, 
which will call the dead to life and bid the new 


English Echoes 
of the German 


Rescript. summons the 
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world bé, will probably be heard from the English- 
speaking lands. For the moment, however, while the 
echoes of the Kaiser’s words are reverberating round the 
world, as thesonorous note of the Alpine horn re-echoes 
among the peaks of the Swiss mountains, we are in 
the period of Examination. What has happened in 
Germany has given an impulse to Socialistic propa- 
ganda in every country in the world. In England 
this impulse has niade itself felt in many ways. The 
House of Commons has briefly, but warmly, debated, 
on the motion of Mr. Cuninghame Graham, the 
question of going into the German Conference on the 
Conditions of Labour. Mr. Grahame was hotly 
opposed by Mr. Bradlaugh, who has now resigned 
the Presidency of the National Secular Union, and is 
one of the most conservative members in the House 
on all social questions, while Lord Randolph 
Churchill advertised his inclination to make what 
running he could out of Social Democracy. The 
discussion is to be renewed on a wider and broader 


basis. 
The miners of Great Britain have sent 
deputations to the Home Secretary, to Lord 


Randolph, and to Mr. Gladstone, pleading for a 
legislative enactment fixing eight hours as the length 
of the legal day in all underground labour. Mr. 
Gladstone shook his head ; Mr. Matthews refused to 
interfere with the hours of adults; but Lord 
Randolph, posing as the sympathetic friend of labour, 
proclaimed his open mind, and pointed out that it 
was absurd to refuse to regulate the labour of 
adult males, when the principle of regulating the 
labour of adult females had long been accepted by 
both parties. 


Out of this deputation arose a 
Social curious little crisis in the affairs of 

D cracy and 
Cthe Press. the Star newspaper—a_halfpenny 


evening journal with a circulation of 
about a hundred thousand, which has exercised 
considerable influence in moulding the aspirations 
of the labourers of London. The Svar was 
started two years ago with a capital of £20,000, 
at least one half of which was subscribed by 
capitalists of the type of Mr. Brunner. Among 
the leading shareholders were Mr. Holden, Mr. 
Priestley, Mr. Schwann, and Mr. Brunner. Pro- 
fessor Stuart, who sat as chairman of the directors, 
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did so, it is understood, not because of his own stake 


in the concern, but as mandataire of Mr. Holden. 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, the Irish Member who sits for 
Liverpool, was appointed editor, with Mr. Massing- 
ham, an ardent Social Radical, as his assistant. 
As Mr. T. P. O’Connor was much absorbed in par- 
liamentary and electoral labour, the control of the 


© > Syar fell more and more into the hands of Mr. Mas- 


singham, who did his best to force the pace. In 
the intermittent visits which Mr. O’Connor paid to 
the editorial chair, he does not appear to have 


| noticed the drift of “the Star programme” for some 


months. Liberals of the older school took alarm at 


| the bills upon the future which were being drawn 


by the framers of the London programme; but 
Sir W. Harcourt cynically smiled, and said that 
“T. P. was doing very well.” It was necessary to 


| win twenty seats in London at the next election, 


and he saw no reason to interfere. Mr. Morley, 
however, took the matter more seriously. When, 
he took his stand against the Eight Hours Bill, 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor formally proclaimed the Eight 
Hours Day to be part of the Svar programme, 


F - much to the delight, and not a little to the amaze- 


ment, of his lieutenant, whose fervent Radicalism 
was gradually developing in the direction of practical 
Socialism. Mr. Morley, and possibly some of the 
capitalist shareholders, appear to have remon- 
strated, and Mr. T. P. promptly tacked. The Eight 


a Hours Movement was to be boycotted, the Star 


was to go softly, and nothing was to be done to 
embarrass the party. Finding that the editorials 
published in his own journal embarrassed the Liberal 
candidate at Partick, Mr. T. P. threw over his assis- 
tant, publicly disowning the opinions for which he 
accepted full responsibility. This did not con- 
tribute to smooth the difficulties at the Star, and 
when Mr. Gladstone shook his head at the miners’ 
request for an eight hours day, the crisis arrived. 
The editor refused to support the miners against his 
parliamentary chief. His assistant handed in his 
notice, and appealed, first to the directors, and then 
to the shareholders, against the policy of his chief. 
The incident, small enough in itself, is significant, as 
illustrating how the Socialist development is disturb- 
ing party ties and disrupting journalistic relations 


“as soon as it comes within the domain of the 
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practical. We await with interest to see the result 
of ‘the appeal which the representative of the 
proletaire is making to the holders of capital. 

The Star is not the only newspaper that is in diffi- 
culties about the Labour Question. Mr. Burns, Mr. 
Cuninghame Graham, and others have shaken off the 
dust of their feet against the Labour Elector, a journal 
edited by Mr. Champion, which attained considerable 
circulation during the dock strike. Their secession 
has left the labour movement in London practically 
without an organ. In Ireland, the circulation of 
United Ireland is said to be falling off, and negotia- 
tions are on foot for establishing a new weekly paper 
which will be to the labourer all that Mr. O’Brien’s 
organ has been to the peasant. Possibly the ultimate 
outcome of the present difficulty will be the establish- 
ing in London, with a branch office in Dublin, of a 
broad-spirited organ of the world of Labour, which 
would give at once voice and direction to the some- 
what inarticulate and fluid forces of British and Irish 
Social Democracy. 

The Imperial Rescript is the great international 
event of the month. At home the foremost place is 

occupied by the publication of the 


Report Report of the Parnell Commission. 
of the Parnell The three Judges who were in- 
Commission. 


structed to report upon the truth or 
the falsehood of the charges and allegations con- 
tained in the articles published by the TZimes 
under the title of “ Parnellism and Crime,” have 
found a verdict of “ Not Guilty” on all the more 
important counts that were disputed by the Irish 
party, “Not Proven” on some of the others, while 
they have convicted them on all the counts upon 
which they would have pleaded guilty before the 
Commission was opened. It hardly needed three 
Judges to sit on the judgment-seat for 124 days, ata 
cost, first and last, of nearly a quarter of a million 
sterling, in order to have a judicial declaration that 
the Irish party did that which they openly and 
defiantly boasted of doing. There would have been 
no difficulty in securing the adhesion of Mr. Parnell 
and all his followers the day after “ Parnellism and 
Crime” was published to the damning assertions that 
Mr. Michael Davitt had been a Fenian ; that many of 
the leading Parnellites had been at one time in favour 
of the severance of Ireland from the Empire; that 
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Mr. Patrick Ford had sent large sums of money to 
the treasury of the League ; that boycotting had been 
reduced to a science by Mr. Parnell, and applied with 
relentless precision by his followers; and that, asa 
point of law, the whole agrarian movement of 1879-81 
was an illegal combination to reduce rent, which could 
be described, in the phraseology of the courts, as a 
criminal conspiracy. “If that is all that you want to 
prove,” Mr. Parnell’s counsel would have replied when 
the case was opened, “ we may as well save the time of 
the Court by saying that we admit it all without 
reserve.” The only issues which were seriously 
disputed were those on which the Judges have 
pronounced a verdict of acquittal. Mr. Parnell 
has been completely cleared of all complicity, 
direct or indirect, in the Phoenix Park murders; 
the foul charges supported by the forgeries of 
Pigott have been ‘swept away ; and the Irish leader 
and his followers, while censured for persevering in a 
method of agitation which could not be conducted 
without a ground-swell of criminal violence, have been 
signally vindicated at the hands of a hostile tribunal 
from all the charges to which either they or the 
British public ever attached any serious importance. 
The Zmes and its supporters, true 
aaa or °f ‘to their British genius, do not know 
that they are beaten, and keep 
on fighting, much as did the worthy Witherington, 
who, when his legs were smitten off, fought on upon 
his stumps. ‘ ‘ Criminal conspirators,’” they cry, ‘ we 
have now got these men branded as ‘criminal 
conspirators,’ who persisted in an agitation, knowing 
that it would be followed by acts of violence.” But 
George Washington was a criminal conspirator in the 
eyes of the British judiciary, and the revolt of the 
American Colonies was persisted in, although in its 
wake were atrocities immeasurably worse than those 
charged against the Irish agitation. The agitation of 
Hampden and Pym was followed by the bloodshed of 
Marston and Naseby; the Puritan leaders were 
officially denounced as traitors and criminals; but 
history is slow to endorse the official anathema of 
Royal Attorneys-General. To such consolation as 
can be obtained from the brand of criminal conspira- 
tors, the Zimes is welcome. The contrast between 
what it went forth to war in order to obtain and the 
rophy with which it now professes itself to be well 


content, reminds me of a remark made by, Madame 
Novikoff when passing the Crimean monument in 
Waterloo-square, “ Behold in that bronze lady with 
the corkscrew curls, the sole trophy of your Russian 
war! You spent 100,000 lives and £ 100,000,000, 
and that is all you have to show for it. I hope 
you are content. You took away Bessarabia; it 
has come back. You shut our ships out of 
the Black Sea,—we have opened its waters to our 
fleet. You destroyed Sebastopol,—it is stronger than 
ever. You established the independence and in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire,—which we compelled 
you to assist in demolishing at Berlin in 1878. Bul- 
garia is free; Armenia lies at the feet of our garrison 
in Kars. Of all the spoils of the Crimean war, that 
monument alone remains. I hope you appreciate 
the consolation. But as for me,—well, I confess it 
seems to be rather dear at the price.” 
That last sentence sums up what 
posnenltennnd every one is thinking of the conso- 
lation which the Zimes is hugging 
The Report of the Parnell Com- 
mission is dear at the price. But even now, that 
fine has not been fully paid. With the curious 
fatuity which has characterised all his proceedings in 
this case, Sir Richard Webster, not content with 
having brought on his party the disaster of prose- 
cuting their opponents on a false issue, no sooner 
obtained the Report of the Judges, than he delivered 
himself of a speech thereupon, which compelled his 
colleagues, sorely against their will, to drag the whole 
weary business once more before Parliament. Mr. 
Smith has given notice of a colourless resolution, 
thanking the Judges, and placing their Report onthe 
journals of the House. Mr. Gladstone has met this 
by an amendment, characterising in terms of unusual 
but not unjustifiable severity, the “ flagrant iniquity ” 
of the attack upon Mr. Parnell, which the judges have 
repelled. Sir C. Lewis, whose meddling first brought 
this disaster on his party, proposes to censure the 
members declared guilty of criminal conspiracy, so 
that, for some time to come, the House will be given 
over to threshing out the thrice-threshed straw of the 
dead issues of ‘ Parnellism and Crime.” 
The Commission and its findings have formed the 
staple of political controversy ever since the 
appearance of the Report. Only one _ thing: 


to its heart. 
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Seems clear. March will be sterilized by the 
- Commission. So far, Mr. W. S. Caine is the 
only prominent Unionist who has had the courage 
and the justice to publicly own that the charges 
brought against Mr. Parnell of complicity in other 


than “ political criminality,” have utterly broken 


down. 

Immediately before the issue of the Report the 
Times compromised what their own counsel ad- 
mitted to be a most atrocious libel by the payment 
‘of £5,000 and costs to Mr. Parnell. £100,000 
had been claimed, but as no London jury would 
probably have awarded more than £5,000 even 
if an Irish leader had been accused, not only of 
assassinating his enemies, but of eating them after- 
wards, the result was as favourable as Mr. Parnell 
ever anticipated. 

Proceedings in Parliament have 
been of average interest. The only 
surprise in the Queen’s Speech was 
the announcement that Irish Local Government 
was to be dealt with,—a disagreeable duty which was 
probably forced upon the Government by the neces- 
sity of saddling local representative bodies with the 
responsibility of collecting the interest on the millions 
to be advanced for the purpose of setting up the better- 
to-do Irish peasants as landlords at our expense. The 
debates on the Address were various and not 
exceptionally prolonged. The usual Irish amend- 
ment was debated with no other result than a 
demonstration that the House of Commons is 
wearied to death, first, of the plaintive demonstration 
of the wrongs of Ireland, and secondly, of the 
exultant registration of the invariable majority. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes says that life in Saturn under 
a Communistic Republic is so dull that every fourth 
man you meet has got dislocation of the jaw, owing 
to the involuntary and eternal yawning caused by the 
boredom of existence. A similarphenomenonwill soon 
be observable in Parliament if no novelty can be 

imported into the Irish debates. The discussion of 
"Home Rule for Scotland left the issue somewhat con- 
fused, but clearly demonstrated the determination of 
the Scotch to allow the Irish to get Home Rule first, 
and then to make up their own minds to take whatever 
they want for themselves. As to what that will be 
they have not yet made up their minds. The only 


Opening of 
Parliament. 


other debate of importance was that on Free Educa- 
tion. Ministers repudiated the hints and guarded pro- 
mises of Lord Salisbury, and Mr. Chamberlain rallied 


to the support of the Government for the sake of the . 


denominational schools against which he used to be 
exceeding mad. Since the conversion of one Saul 
of Tarsus as he was on his way to Damascus, there 
has been nothing more sudden and complete than 
the transformation of the leader of the Secular and 
Free Education League into the champion of the 
school fee and denominational education. The 
Liberals, on their part, made an arrangement with 
the Catholics, by which the Irish vote will no 
longer be diverted by denominational prejudice 
against the concession of free education. 
It is in Greater Britain that the most 
—— important events of the month have 
taken place. The successful termina- 
tion of the Inter-Colonial Conference at Mel- 
bourne, which resulted in the unanimous accept- 
ance by the representatives of all the Australasian 
Colonies of the Federal Union under one Govern- 
ment on the Canadian or American lines, is 
one of the landmarks in the history of Empire. 
Four millions of English-speaking colonists, now 
scattered over some seven or eight semi-independent 
commonwealths, have decided to unite in order 
to form one Australasian Dominion, in order that they 
may rule the Southern seas, and control the 
destinies of their vast continental island. Sir Henry 
Parkes, to whom the success of the Australasian 
movement is largely due, spoke eloquently of “the 
crimson thread of our common kinship.” Let us 
hope that as the scarlet thread saved Rahab and her 
household from being put to the sword in the sack 
of Jericho, so the “crimson thread” of Sir Henry 
Parkes may preserve in peace the household of the 
English-speaking folk. ; 
Gratifying as is this evidence of the 
aay aa growth of our lusty commonwealths at 
the antipodes, the month has reminded 
us that the impact of the Australian factor upon 
the world will not always tell in the right 
direction. The Royal consent has been given, 
under stress of Colonial blustering, to a Divorce Act 
passed by the Victorian Legislature, which, whether 
right or wrong, introduces into the Imperial Marriage 
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Law the same kind of anomalies and confusion that 
are the curse of the marriage laws of the American 
Republic. Under the new Victorian Law divorce is 
made easy without being made just between the 
sexes. Desertion for three years, cruelty and 
drunkenness, are now adequate to. dissolve the 
marriage tie in Victoria. The other colonies will 
follow suit, and we shall 
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Commons. A territory larger than that which now 
affords a home for nearly two hundred millions of 
the human race in India, to whom we deny all right 
of self-government, has some 40,000 settlers on 
its south-western heel. 40,000, that is to say, 
less than one-half of the pauper army which receives 
its daily rations at the cost of the ratepayers of 

London. But because a 





‘ aeceecaarrenae ara 
soon see something analo- a He 
gous to the scandal of : Pais ” 
the Divorce-while-you-are- BRITISH : 
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changing-trains-Court of ansa 066.312 


POPULATION 


Chicago set up within the 
British Empire. It is 
melancholy to think that 
while the best citizens of 0) 
the American Republicare : 
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similar blunder was made 
in Queensland, and 
because the Australians 
are naturally jealous of a 
Government in which they 
have neither voice nor 
vote, the whole of the tem- 
perate half of this enor- 
mous territory is to be 
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struggling towards greater 
uniformity of marriage law, we should deliber- 
ately introduce within the Empire chaos of diverse 
divorce laws, instead of endeavouring, by an Im- 
perial Conference, to arrive at a marriage law 
that would be uniform throughout the English- 
speaking world. The National Divorce Reform 
League, which met at Bos- 


A SIGNIFICANT CONTRAST. 


made over to the handful 
of men who have been planted on the rim of 
the saucer of this immense continent. That 
the unoccupied continents should be regarded as 
the inheritance of the whole English-speaking race, 
is an idea that will make no headway until we can 
establish some central body competent, because re- 
presentative, to speak in 
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ton on Jan. 22, suggested 
an International Confer- 


ence, and in view of the | 

continually increasing % 
social intercourse between v : 
Britons and Americans, Ry a 
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an attempt might well be 
made to secure the 
acceptance by the 
English - speaking world 
of some common standard 
asto whatisindispensable, 
first, to constitute a valid 
marriage, and secondly, 
to justify a decree by 
which such a marriage 
can be undone. 








The other incident, which cannot be 
regarded as anything but unpleasing'to 
those who take a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the world and its affairs, is the introduction 
of the Western Australian Bill into the House of 


Western 
Australia. 







THE NABOTH’S VINEYARD IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


the name and with the 
authority of the whole 
English-speaking family. 
In South 

Swaziland J frica trade 
Boers. thrives. More 
gold is being 

dug out of the bowels 
of the earth. The supply 
of diamonds fails not, 
and political questions 
are in abeyance. Mr. 
Rhodes is preparing his 
sharp-shooters and push- 
ing on his railway. Mr. 
Mackenzie is pressing for 
the establishment of a 
Crown Colony, as in Natal, over Khama’s 
country, a step which would leave the gold- 
bearing land of Ophir to the Chartered Company, 
and secure our ultimate control of the Zambesi. 
The future of Swaziland still remains in dispute. 
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A young and brilliant journalist, who has just made a 
flying visit to South Africa as the representative of the 
Pall Mail Gazette,—a trip which has produced some 
of the brightest and most interesting letters yet 
written from these lands,—brought home with him a 
record of a remarkable interview with Paul Kruger, 
president of the Transvaal 


headed by Kruger in person, but these reports 
are probably baseless. The Boers are barred out 
from Matabeleland by Lobengula and Mr. Rhodes. 
Mr. Johnston has forestalled them on the Shiré. It 
is not likely that they will push so far northward as 
the Tanganyika. On the Zambesi the situation scems 

‘ to remain unchanged. 





Republic. With the direct- F ¥, 


ness of his craft, the > £324. fine 


journalist asked the 
Boer veteran what induce- 
ment he could offer us if 
England allowed the 
Transvaal to annex Swazi- 
land and bore down to 
the sea through the Ama- 
tongas. “If England will 
be friends then,” ex- 
claimed Oom Paul, with 








| Major Serpa Pinto is now 
on his way by Cape Town, 





fv to the West Coast, but 
“amet the Portuguese garrison 
Ne aren in Makolololand does 
ie. not appear to have been 


withdrawn. Further north 
the death of the Sultan 
of Zanzibar seems to have 
produced no change in 
the political situation. His 
brother succeeded him 
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the greatest emphasis, 
“if England works 
together with me in that way, I will do everything to 
work together with England and with the colonies. I 
will come into a Customs Union; I will give free 
leave for railways to be built wherever it will pay any 
one to build them; I will do my best to make the 
South African States in one; I will do everything 
together with the colonies, 


THE LOOSHAI EXPEDITION, 


peacefully,and everything 
goes on as before. 

Still further to the north our troops 
have been engaged in one of those 
police expeditions which are among 
the most disagreeable incidents of the Empire. When 
the evacuation of the Soudan was decidedupon, there 
was a general scramble for the few accessible assets 
of the Egyptian Empire on 


A Police War 
in Africa. 








forI believe their interests 
are the same as the in- 
terests of this country. 
‘But what can I do,’ he 
cried, catching himself up 
—‘ what can I do as long 
as England persists in 
shutting me up like this ?’ 
He put two brawny hands 
together, finger-tips to 
finger-tips, in illustration.” 


This is all very good, AYAL 
SOMALI LAND 


especially if, like this 


the Red Sea. Italy seized 
Massowah while we took 
over, of course at the re- 
quest of the inhabitants, 
the African  coast-line 
opposite Adcn. Small 
garrisons were  estab- 
lished at Zecla, close to 
the French protectorate 
of Tajourah, and at Ber- 
bera, which lies just oppo- 
site Aden. No troops 
were sent to the little 
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tsa“ (BRITISH) 








correspondent, you can 
assume that the English- 
speaking residents in the ‘Transvaal are to be 
enfranchised and that the Transvaal’s seaport 
“in Tongaland will be protectéd’ by the British 
flag. The last is indispensable. There are 
rumours of a trek northward, possibly to be 





THE EXPEDITION IN SOMALILAND. 


town of Bulhar, upon 
which last August the 
Esat tribe made a sudden foray under cover of a 
dust storm. About eighty of our “protected” subjects 
were killed and wounded. To teach them that this 
pastime could not be indulged in with impunity, 
Lieut. Clarke, with a naval brigade, two companies 
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of Bombay infantry, and eighty native sappers, was 
dispatched in January. After three weeks’ hard 
marching, they returned to the coast barefooted, on 
February 5th, their boots being completely worn out. 
The Esas had shown fight, twice attacking our little 
force, once cutting the rear-guard off to a man, and an- 
other time forcing their way into our zereba, killing five 
men and wounding fifteen. As they easily vanished 
into the desert when we attempted pursuit, all that 
could be done was to seize 40 oxen, 150 camels, and 
2,000 sheep, and then to blow up with gun-cotton all 
the wells, abour 150, in a radius of 20 miles round 
Bulhar. To make a solitude and then call. it peace 
is a practice in which the modern world has departed 
little from that of Imperial Rome. 
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Sea. Here, the American Government, as heir to the 
claims of their Russian predecessors in Alaska, has been 
seizing British sealers which have ventured to catch 
seals between Alaska and Siberia, as if that were part 
of the open sea. The American Government has been 
capturing British:ships which were sealing in what the 
American Government chose to regard as its own 
private preserve. The claim put forward by Washing- 
ton is untenable in international law, and ridiculous 
from the point of view of common sense. Its only 
justification is that such high-handed dealing tends at 
least to preserve the seals from wholesale extirpation. 
But this end could be obtained by-an International 
arrangement, and it is imposssible for the sake of all 
the seals that ever bred on the islands of St. George 

and St. Paul to acquiesce 













Africa is 
A Road- not the only 
making War g 
in India. Place where aes ALASKA 
British troops BEHRING SEA 
have been on the war- |»oe 


path. Two columns, 
numbering in all some 
7,000 men, and including 
two British regiments, 
have been campaigning 
since Christmas in the 
wild and almost inacces- 
sible country between 


NORTH 


PACIFIC 
OCEAN 





} in the claim of the Ameri- 
can Government to treat 
the north end of the Pacific 
DOMINION Ocean as its own private 


or domain. Negotiations are 





going on, and a rumour 
actually gained ground 
that the Empire and the 
Republic contemplate re- 
ferring the dispute to the 
pve arbitration of a foreign 
STATES power. This will never do. 











India and Burmah, for the 
purpose of punishing the 
Tashon tribes ; taking vengeance for the murder of 
Lieut. Stewart, and opening a through-road between 
Burmah and India. It is harassing and painful work. 
The columns were to meet at Haka, which General 
Symons reached on February 14th, while Colonel 
Tregear was still fifty-five miles distant, making the 
road ashe came along. Desultory skirmishing, village 
burning, crop destroying, and cattle killing goes on 
along the line of march. It is hoped that the British 
red road, seared as with a hot iron, through the 
Lushai land, and marked with graves as mile posts, 
will obviate any necessity for more punitive expedi- 
tions in the future. 

The Anglo-American Extradition Treaty has been 
ratified by the Senate, so that another step has 
been taken towards the ultimate unity of the English- 
speaking communities. But the most hopeful sign of 
all is the discussion that is going on about Behring’s 





The two branches of the 
English family should 
never go outside the English-speaking world for 
the adjudication of disputes, which are, after 
all, legal rather than diplomatic. The obvious moral 
of the Behring’s Sea controversy is that the time 
is almost ripe for the establishment of a permanent 


THE DISPUTED SEAL FISHERY IN BEHRING’S SEA. 


common Anglo-American tribunal, to which, as Mr. 
Charles Elliott suggests in the course of an admirable 
article in the February number of the A/¢/antir 
Monthly, all such disputes could be referred. 

Out of evil cometh good, and from the friction and 
the danger of these fisheries disputes the future 
unity of the English-speaking world may be secured. 
The first step toward that most desirable end will be 
the establishment of a permanent Anglo-American 
Supreme Court, to which would be referred, in the 
ordinary course of judicial business, all these dis- 
putes which at present are dealt with, and very 
unsatisfactorily dealt with, by Secretaries of State. 
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GREETINGS FROM NEAR AND FROM FAR. 


+ the second number I had the satisfaction of publish- 
ing many Welcomes from personages whose names 


_ - are familiar in our mouths as household words. Owing to 
_- the immense distance over which the circulation of any 


magazine, aiming at a world-wide circulation, must spread, 
some of our greetings did not reach me in time to be 
inserted in the second number. I have to supplement 
them by the following letters, some of which I repro- 
duce in slightly reduced fac simile. The first volume 
of the Review or REviEws promises to be unequalled 
as a collection of autographs of contemporary celebrities. 


FROM THE EMPRESS FREDERICK OF GERMANY. 


After Her Majesty the Queen, the first place, alike in 
station and in capacity among English-speaking women, 


a, belongs to Her Imperial Majesty the Empress Frederick. 


It was with great satisfaction that after last month having 
enrolled His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales among 
the subscribers of the REviEw oF REvIEws, I received the 
following letter from the secretary of his sister, the 
Empress :— 
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FROM THE GOVERNOR OF BOMBAY. 

The distance dividing our great Eastern Empire from 
the city which Lord Beaconsfield once declared truly 
to be the key of India, is still too vast to be bridged in 
the intervals of our monthly publication. Hence the 
following letter from Lord Reay, the Governor of Bombay 
has only reached us in time for publication for the 


present number :— 
Bombay, January 7, 1890. 


Dear Sir,—A selection of extracts from the best current 
literature of the day will confer a great boon on India, 
where little leisure is enjoyed by those to whom your 
periodical will be most welcome.—Yours faithfully, 

REAY, 

From across the Atlantic have come a sheaf of con- 
gratulatory letters, including some from the most eminent 
americans of our time. From these we make a selection 
which will be read with equal interest on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

FrRoM HER MaAjesty’s MINISTER AT WASHINGTON. 

I will introduce them by the following letter from Six 
Julian Pauncefote, British Minister at Washington. 

British Legation, Washington, 
February 18, 1890. 

Dear Sir,—I have received your letter of 11th January, 
enclosing a copy of the Review oF Reviews, and 
requesting me to express my opinion as to merits of the 































publication. In thanking you for your communication, I 
have great pleasure in assuring you of my entire con- 
currence in the numerous expressions of approval which 
the Review has elicited from the distinguished writers of 
the letters, of which fac-simile reproductions are given 
at the commencement of the first number. It is a most 
useful and interesting compilation, especially to those 
residing, like myself, far from England, and you have my 
best wishes for its success. 
I remain, yours faithfully, 


Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


PTE ts ore 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast-table, as he is reminding 
us in his charming papers in the Atlantic Monthly, 
“Over the Teacups,” is an octogenarian, but there is as 
little to suggest it in his caligraphy, as in the latest 
aftermath of his rare and delicate genius :— 
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Mr. J. G. WHITTIER. 

The favourite poet of Mr. Bright, Mr. J. G. Whittier, 
sends me the following welcome, in which I note with 
grateful pleasure a response to the chord struck in my 
“ Address to the English-speaking Folk,” such as might 
have been anticipated from one who has never tuned his 
lyre except in praise of peace and human brotherhood:— 


‘"fiaew izle ae sii ccc? 
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Mr. SECRETARY WINDOM. 

From Washington I have received many kindly letters: 
among others from the Vice-President, Mr. Martin, and 
Mr. Robert P. Porter, of the Census Bureau, who 
expresses the following sentiment, to which I heartily say 
“ Amen ”:— 


“Within a few months it will be my duty to count the 
65,000,000 English-speaking folk. May a good proportion 
of them take the REviEw oF REvIEws.” 


Mr. Secretary Windom’s letter is as follows :— 
Treasury Department, Washington, 
January 21, 1890. 

My dear Sir,—With the multiplicity of official matters 
requiring my attention, I could not give more than a 
cursory examination to the magazine, but this was quite 
sufficient to prove to my mind the utility of the design 
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which is the basis of your new work. The busier the 
person, the more absolutely essential is it that he should 
have some such compendium of the better literature of 
the day, and to have some one do our culling for us is a 
privilege to be prized. Your most intelligent survey of 
the field of contemporary magazine writing will enable 
your readers to “keep up with the times,” and I think 
you are starting out on the right lines to make a success- 
ful publication. 

With kind wishes and regards, 
I am, very truly yours, 


Vi hindmw 
Mr. J. RussELL LOWELL. 

There is no American so well known and so universally 
esteemed on this side of the Atlantic as Mr. Russell 
Lowell, who would have been deservedly great as a diplo- 
matist were it not that he were so much greater as an 
essayist and greater stillasa poet. In Mr. Lowell’s poetry 
there glows the sacred fire which is so often absent from 
the verse of those who sacrifice the inspiration of the bard 


for the mere melody of words :— 
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Also from several Governors of States I have received a | 


welcome to the newest comer of magazine literature of 
the Anglo-American world. 


Miss WILLARD. 

After these letters from politicians and poets I print the 
following characteristically generous epistle from Miss 
Frances Willard, who for so many years has been the 
soul and centre of the greatest organisation of women 
extant in the world forthe abatement of the evils which 
disgrace civilisation and afflict humanity :— 

My dear Friend and Brother,—Your Review oF 
REVIEWS gives us the “whipt cream,” the concentrated 
essence, the Liebig’s Extract of current thought. It ought 
to be called the “Busy Man’s Refuge.” 

Command me for any service in the interest of that 
worthy invention—that lightning calculator for busy folks 
who would sharpen their wits on other men’s grindstones 
—the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Dr. JosEPH Cook AND CARDINAL GIBBONS. 

As in Ireland Archbishop Walsh and the Rev. Dr. 
Hanna, of Belfast, united in giving their blessing to the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, so in the New World the repre- 
sentative of militant Protestantism and militant Catholi- 
cism agree in approving the Review. The Rev. Joseph 
Cook, of Boston, who may be regarded as the most 
stalwart man-at-arms whom the New England Churches 
can put into the field against Roman sacerdotalism, 
writes me as follows :— 


Dear Mr. Stead,—The plan of your REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
is novel, timely, strategic. In your expert hands I have 
no doubt the periodical will be used as effectively as the 
mirrors of Archimedes, which by concentration of light 
burned the enemy’s ships. 


And last, but by no means least, I will bring up the 
rear as a parting benediction with the following letter 
from the Cardinal Bishop of Baltimore. 


Cardinal’s Residence, 408, N. Charles-street, 
Baltimore, January 21, 1890. 

My dear Sir,—I have the pleasure of acknowledging the 
receipt of the first number of the REVIEW oF REVIEWS, 
under your experienced and able management. It is an 
admirable supplement to our Eclectic Magazine and to 
Littell’s Living Age, and perhaps will be more useful 
and popular because more comprehensive in its scope 
than those periodicals. 

To the busy world who have not leisure to peruse the 
current monthlies it will be especially welcome, as it will 
serve as a mirror, reflecting the contemporary thought of 
Great Britain and America. 

I wish you every success in your new undertaking, 
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CHARACTER SKETCH: MARCH. 





N selecting the Zises as the subject for my character 
sketch of the month, I am confronted with the objec- 
tion that a newspaper is not a personage, and that it is 
hardly fair to describe an institution as if it were an 
individual. But Mr. Kinglake comes to my rescue, for in 
his famous description of the Zimes in the days when it 
was at the zenith of its glory, he spoke of it as “a sen- 
tient, active being, having a life beyond the span of mortal 
man, gifted with reason, armed with cruel strength, 
endued with some of the darkest of the human passions, 
but clearly liable hereafter to the overt penalty of sin.” 
In a footnote he added :— 


‘The form of speech which thus impersonates a manufactory 
and its wares has now so obtained in our language that, dis- 
carding the forcible epithets, one may venture to adopt in 
writing, and to give the Zzmes the same place in grammatical 
construction as though it were the proper name of an angel or 
hero, a devil or a saint, or a sinner already condemned. Cus- 
tom makes it good English to say :—‘ The Zimes will protect 
him; the Zzmes is savage; the Zimes is crushing him; the 
blessed Ztmes has put the thing right; that d——d Zzmes has 
done all the mischief.’ ” 


There is a peculiar appositeness in the final sentence of 
that extract. It is what the Unionists of all shades have 
been saying all last month; what they seem likely to keep 
on saying for many a month to come. Seldom in recent 
times, never in the brief annals of journalistic enterprise, 
has there been such a case of an engineer hoist with his 
own petard. For three years and more the Zimes has led 
the Unionists by the nose into a false paradise of mis- 
taken security. They have sworn by the 7Zimes and the 
forgeries of the Zimes, and it is only natural, now that the 
rude awakening has come, that they should swear at the 
Zimes with as much vigour as they formerly swore by it. 


THE CENTENARY AND THE CATASTROPHE. 


Apart from their chagrin and dismay, the phenomenon 
afforded us of the collapse of the Zimes is interesting 
and full of significance. For the Zzmes, after a hundred 
years of life, seemed as if it were likely to be one of the 
most permanent and indestructible of British institutions. 
It celebrated its centenary in 1888, At that time it 


proudly hoped that it was crowning the long record of its 
achievements by scalping Mr. Parnell and writing the 
epitaph of Irish nationality with the ready pen of the 
accomplished Pigott. But two brief years have passed, 
and already the Zimes is overwhelmed by a great 
disaster. 

The catastrophe that has overtaken the Zimes by the 
exposure of its forgeries before the Parnell Commission 
is as yet but imperfectly realised. A Times without 
prestige, without self-confidence, and without wealth 
would be an altogether different 7zmes to that which has 
been familiar to all of us since the century began. 


THE COST OF THE FORGED LETTERS. 


There have been many speculations as to the extent to 
which the Zzmes has been hit by the Parnell Commission, 
but none that have hitherto been published fully set forth 
the truth. When the ingenuous Mr. Houston came to 
Printing-house Square armed with the late Mr. Pigott’s 
artistic imitations of Mr. Parnell’s signature, he asked 
for a mere bagatelle—only £1,780—with which he 
would arm them with an infernal machine guaranteed 
to blow the whole Irish party into space. There has 
been nothing quite like it since a certain well-known 
mischief-maker in the diplomatic service went to the 
Rothschilds and assured them that if they would but 
guarantee a trumpery Bulgarian loan on his part, he 
would be able to smash, pulverise, and utterly destroy 
the Russian Empire. There must have been madness in 
the air that year, for both proposals were made in the 
same twelve months. Fortunately the Rothschilds were 
proof against the temptation to annihilate Russia by a 
stroke of their pen; while the Zzmes fell into the snare 
laid for it in all good faith by the credulous Mr. Houston. 
£1,780 for the first batch of letters, with another thousand 
odd added for other batches purchased hereafter, made 
the first cost of the forgeries amount to between £3,000 
and £4,000. From these acquisitions the expenditure 
began. It has gone on increasing ever since. 
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THE BILL FOR THE PARNELL COMMISSION. 


The £5,000 paid over to Mr. Parnell as damages 
in his libel suit was but the latest, but by no means 
the last, outlay incurred by the TZimes in its 
_~ disastrous campaign of moral assassination. Money 

has been spent like water on all sides. The Attorney- 
General alone must have received a little fortune 
from Printing-house Square. Only in one direction was 
there parsimony. The bill for the verification of the 
authenticity of the forgeries was the smallest of all the 
‘accounts which Mr. Soames had to meet. So far as could 
be ascertained from the evidence of the 77mes’ witnesses 
in the Commission Court, it consisted of the fee paid to 
one expert in caligraphy, who was prepared to swear that 
the forgeries were actually in the handwriting of Mr. 
Parnell. To pay £3,000 for forged letters, and to spend 
less than £300 over “the greatest possible pains and the 
most careful investigation by every possible means ” into 
_ their authenticity, recalls Falstaff’s monstrous expendi- 
ture for sack and his halfpennyworth of bread. The full 
bill of particulars of the actual money outlay by the 
Zimes will never be made public. But it is stated on 
what appears to be good authority, that from first to last 
the Zimes has dropped, in solid ‘cash down, over 
£100,000. Compared with that enormous fine, the 
damages paid to Mr. Parnell are but as a peppercorn 
~ acknowledgment of a cruel wrong. But it is probably 
under rather than over the mark. And large as it is, it 
does not represent half the actual loss suffered by the 
Times. 

THE LOSS ON ADVERTISEMENTS, 

I do not pretend to have authentic materials at my 
fingers’ ends for the purpose of estimating the extent to 
which the Zémes has been hit in circulation and in adver- 
tisements. But certain particulars have been furnished 
me which enable us to form some kind of an idea as to 
the extent to which the paper has suffered. The cost of 
producing the Zimes has not diminished. Its telegrams, 
its reports, its literary matter, and its news cost it as much 
to-day as they did in the palmy days when it had twice its 
present circulation and far more than its present 
advertisements. ~The margin of profit is only reached 
after a certain number of copies have been sold anda 
certain number of columns filled with advertisements. In 
other words, the Zimes, like every other newspaper, must 
_ sell a certain minimum number of copies and secure a 
certain minimum of advertisements before it begins to 
earn money. Anything that drives down circulation and 
drives up advertisements is therefore far more serious 
than even the necessity of finding a capital sum of 
£150,000. For a capital sum of £150,000 only means 
£7,500 a year at five per cent., but a drop of 10,000 per 
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day in the average circulation represents a gross fall in 
the receipts from sales of £25,000 per annum. From 
this, of course, must be deducted the cost of paper, ink, 
and machinery, in order to arrive at the net loss. It is easier 
to estimate the loss from advertisements, for the advertise- 
ments represent net gains. Every column of advertise- 
ments sacrificed represents a net loss of at least £20. 
The income of the Zimes from advertisements has usually 
been estimated at about double the receipts from the 
sales. James Grant, in his “History of the Newspaper 
Press,” published in 1871, put the total gross revenue of 
the paper at £460,000 ; £300,000 coming from advertise- 
ments, and £160,000 from sales. Any drop in advertise- 
ments continued over a whole year would naturally cut 
into this margin very heavily. The outside public will 
better appreciate this if I say that the loss of one column 

per day would be equal to the sacrifice of the capital sum 

of £150,000, supposing that to be borrowed at 4 per cent. 

Now, the Zzmes has lost much more than one column per 

day. Every advertising agent knows that whereas formerly 

the Zimes was constantly holding advertisements over for 

want of space in which to insert them, advertisements 

sent in at the last hour can now be sure of insertion. 

But there is more positive evidence to go upon than this. 

A provincial newspaper proprietor being anxious to dis- 

cover, so far as the files of the 7i#mes afforded information, 

how much the Zzmes had suffered, employed his clerks 

in counting up the number of columns in the Times 

for twelve months before and after the opening of the 

Parnell Commission. The result showed that the 
advertisements in the Zmes had fallen off by 500 columns. 

This is not all. But for the Parnell Commission it is fair 
to conclude that the Zi#es would have profited equally 
with the other papers in the reviving prosperity which 
brings advertisements to newspapers. We may therefore 
set down the actual loss suffered by the Z7mes in 1889 
over 1888 as £10,000 in advertisements alone, instead of 
a prospective increase which would have been realised of 
£10,000. The Times therefore lost, last year, in adver- 
tisements at the rate of £20,000 per annum, which, if it 
be continuous, would represent 5 per cent. in a capital 
sum of £400,000. 
THE LOSS IN CIRCULATION. 

The figures as to circulation are fortunately not so 
dubious. The circulation of the Zzmes has fallen heavily, 
The figures given by Grant of the circulation of the Zimes 
at various periods, are as follows :— 


1815 5,000 1851 40,000 
1834 10,000 1854 51,000 
1844 23,000 1860 60,000 


After 1860 it was impossible to state the circulation 
with the same precision. But the popular belief was 
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that, notwithstanding the competition of the penny papers, 
the Zimes held its own. The Daily Telegraph might 
boast its 240,000, the Standard its 200,000, but the 
Times kept its numbers up at 60,000 to 70,000, This of 
course is far short of the dream of Emerson, who thought 
that the Zimes would drive its rivals out of circulation, 
“for the only limit to the circulation of the 7zmes is the 
impossibility of printing copies fast enough,” but it was 
enough to satisfy the advertiser, and to bring in a royal 
revenue. Probably even at this moment if the well-in- 
formed man about town were asked to state offhand 
what was the circulation of the Zzmes, he would reply, 
60,000. Asa matter of fact the circulation of the Zimes 
was never quite so high. The repeal of the paper duty, 
by rendering the penny paper possible, kept its circulation 
down. In 1871 it had dropped to 50,000. There 
is nothing that the Zimes people kept more sacredly 
secret than the figures of their circulation. But when 
Mr. Walter went to America, he suffered himself to be so 
carried away by the excitement of Mr. Child’s hospitable 
board, as to state publicly that the circulation of his paper 
was 50,000 a day. From that figure, however, it kept 
descending, until in the opinion of those who were ina 
position to make a shrewd guess at the fact, the 
circulation had fallen to 40,000 or under at the end of 
1886. There it might have remained if there had been 
no Richard Pigott, no partisans eagerly credulous from 
excess of anti-Irish prejudice, and no John Walter 
anxious to cover the Walter dynasty with glory, by 
demolishing the Home-Rule cause. But unfortunately 
for Printing-house Square, all these factors existed, and 
“ Parnellism and Crime” was sprung upon the world. No 
doubt this seemed likely, at first, to win back their circu- 
lation. Mr. W. H. Smith ordered double numbers 
when the forged letters appeared; and I believe that 
the Zimes admitted, in reply to Mr. Parnell’s interro- 
gatories, that on the forged-letter days they printed 
60,000 copies. But, alas! that was only a passing spurt. 
The circulation of the Zimes to-day is, not 60,000, nor 
even 50,000, It has fallen, fallen, fallen from 50,000 to 
40,000, from 40,000 to 30,000, and from 30,000 it has now 
fallen, if we may credit the statements made by those 
who ought to be in a position to know, to about 25,00c- 
Of course, without access to the secrets of the printing- 
room, none can speak positively on this subject; but I 
believe that I am not far off the mark when I say that the 
daily average sale of the Zimes is not much above 25,000, 
or about half the circulation of a first-class provincial 
daily. To that figure has the Zhunderer come! It is 
not surprising, for the reports of the Parnell Commission 
have been utterly unreadable, except for about a fort- 
night. But for the drastic nature of the retribution that 
has overtaken the Zimes, no one was prepared. If a 
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circulation of 60,000 brought in £160,000 a year in gross 
sales, a circulation of 40,000 can only bring in £106,000, 
and a circulation of 25,000 represents a further drop to 
£67,000. And advertisements have fallen 500 columns 
in 1889 below the quantity in 1888. This, at £20 a 
column amounts to a loss of £10,000 for advertisements. 
The total loss therefore for advertisements and sales 
since 1886, may be put down at £50,000 per annum. It 
is of course difficult to say how this will affect 
the property, but it is evident that a gross falling off 
of £50,000 per annum is so much more serious than the 
loss of £100,000, that the latter may be regarded as but a 
flea-bite. 
THE FALLING OFF OF THE DIVIDEND. 

We are not without some data of calculating what 
were the annual profits of the Zimes. The Times is 
owned by many shareholders, many of whom regarded the 
great organ of public opinion solely as a milk-cow for the 
yielding of dividends. From such a shareholder, orrather 
a relation of a shareholder, who had for many years drawn 
a comfortable income from Z7mes stock, I have received 
the following statement, which I am assured is authentic. 
Down to the year 1889 the annual dividend for the Zizmes 
had steadily gone up. The increase was in no way 
affected by the decrease in circulation. The improved yield 
for advertisements and the greater profit resulting from 
the cheapness of paper counterbalanced the loss on the sale. 
In 1888'the cheque that came to my informant’s relative 
represented an annual dividend of over £120,000. In 
1889 the cheque sent from Printing-house Square repre- 
sented a dividend of barely £12,000! Even this was 
provisional, for it was still hoped that the Government 
would come to the rescue and defray the costs of the 
Parnell Commission. 


THE SECRET OF THE CATASTROPHE. 

It is not necessary to go far to discover the cause of 
this signal collapse. The outward and visible break-up 
which has now become visible, is but the working out 
into the material sphere of the spiritual and mental 
bankruptcy which had arrived long before. The brain of 
the Zimes had not kept pace with the times. Its intel- 
ligence had dwindled. Like an effete Monarchy, which, 
in all the panoply of its traditional glories, awaits its 
destruction at the first blow of the Revolution, it had held 
its place by the force of use and wont. _The strong and 
virile soul which gave it its position had long since dis- 
appeared. No doubt it had still its uses. It reported 
Parliamentary proceedings better than any other paper, 
its law reports had no rival, and its columns were always 
open to the communications of correspondents, who found 
there a neutral tribune from whence they could give their 
thoughts to the world. But the 7iuasderer was no more. 
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It was a case of mental paralysis gradually induced by 
uninterrupted prosperity. The phenomenon is familiar 
enough in all departments of human activity. In the 
newspaper world it is constantly occurring. The long- 
established county newspaper is being undermined by 
new and more enterprising rivals, and sometimes so com- 
pletely is this done that there have been journals which 
have lived for years, and brought in an income to their 
proprietors, of which no human being ever bought a 
copy. They had once had circulation and reputation, and 
these combined to bring them advertisements. | Circula- 
tion has contracted and disappeared. But in remote 
districts reputation lingers, and advertisements continue 
to be paid for. Hence a newspaper is sometimes made 
up every week of which not one copy is sold to the public, 
but a sufficient number of copies printed to distribute to 
advertisers, and so the fraud is kept up. The Zimes is 
of course far from being reduced to so deplorable a 
condition of semi-animation. 


THE ASYLUM OF THE WORLD, 


It should never be forgotten, in the darkest hour of 
the present tribulation, what a great part the Zzmes has 
played in the history of England. Kinglake’s famous 
description of the Company upon whom had fallen the 
task of ascertaining and declaring the opinion of the 
country is no doubt more or less familiar to every one; 
but it is well worth while to reprint here the pages in 
which he described the Zimes as it was :— 


It became the foremost journal of the world, and this was no 
sooner the case than the mere fact of its being thus foremost 
gave a great acceleration to its rise ; for, simply because it was 

ised as the most public of prints, it became the clue with 
which anxious man went seeking in the maze of the busy world 
for the lost and the unknown, and all that was beyond his own 
reach. The prince who was claiming a kingdom, the servant 
who wanted a place, the mother who had lost her boy, they all 
went thither ; thither Folly ran hurrying, and was brought to a 
wholesome parley with Wisdom ; thither went righteous anger ; 
thither also went hatred and malice, and not in vain was all 
this concourse ; either the troubled or angry men got the dis- 
cipline of finding the world would not listen to their cries, or 


- else they gained a vent for their passions, and brought all these 


theories to a test by calling a whole nation—nay, by calling the 
civilised world—to hearken and be their witness. Over all 
this throng of appellants men unknown sat in judgment and, 
violently, perhaps, but never corruptly, a rough sort of justice 
was done. The style which Oriental hyperbole used to give to 
the Sultan might be claimed with more colour of truth by the 
journal. Ina sense it was the asylum of the world. 

Still, up to this point, the company occupied ground in 
common with many other speculators; and if they had gone 
no further it would not have been my province to notice the 
result of their labours; but many years ago it had occurred to 
the managers of this company that there was one important 
article of news which had not been effectually supplied. It 
seemed likely that, without moving from his Beside, an 
Englishman would be glad to know what the bulk of his fellow- 
countrymen thought upon the uppermost questions of the day. 
The letters received from correspondents furnished some means 
of acquiring this knowledge ; and it seemed to the managers 
of the company that, at sume pains and at a moderate cost, it 
would be possible to ascertain the opinions which were coming 
into vogue, and see the direction in which the current would 
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flow. It is said that, with this intent, they many years ago 
employed a shrewd, idle clergyman, who st it ins daty 
loiter about in places of common resort and find out what 
people thought upon the principal subjects of the time. He 
was not to listen very much to extreme foolishness, and still 
less was he to hearken to clever people. His duty was to wait 
and wait until he observed that some common and obvious 
thought was repeated in many places, and by numbers of men 
who had probably never seen one another. That one common 
thought was the prize he sought for, and he carried it home to 
his employers. He became so skilled in his peculiar calling 
that, as long as he served them, the company was rarely 
misled ; and although in later times they were frequently baffled 
in their pussuit of this kind of knowledge, they never neglected 
to do what they could to search the heart of the nation. It 
resulted, of course, that the opinion of the English public was 
generally in accord with the writings of the company, and the 
more the paper came to be regarded as a true exponent of the 
national mind, the more vast was the publicity which it 
obtained. 

On the Sabbath, England had rest ; but in the early morning 
of all other days the irrevocable words were poured forth and 
scattered abroad to the corners of the earth, measuring out 
honour to some, and upon others bringing scorn and disgrace. 
Where and with whom the real power lay, and what was its 
true Source, and how it was to be propitiated—these were 
questions wrapped in more or less obscurity ; for some had a 
theory that one man ruled, and some another, and some were 
sure that the great newspaper governed all England, and others 
that England governed the newspaper. Philosophic politicians 
traced events to what they called “ public opinion.” 

_ With almost the same meaning, women and practical men 
simply spoke of the Zimes. But whether the power of the 
great journal was a power all its own, or whether it was only 
the vast shadow of the public mind, it was almost equally to 
be dreaded and revered by worldly men. For plainly, in the 
summer of 1854, it was one with England. Its words might 
be wrong, but it was certain that to tens of thousands of men 
they would seem to be right. They might be the collected 
voice of all these isles, or the mere utterance of some one un- 
known man, sitting pale by a midnight lamp—but there they 
were, They were the handwriting on the wall. 


That is, on the whole, a fair representation of the glory 
that has departed from Printing-house Square. It sup- 
plies also a clue to the principles upon which the new 
morning paper must be founded, if a newspaper is to 
play again so great a vé/e in English history. 

THE SECRET OF ITS POWER. 

The chief secret, according to Mr. Kinglake’s descrip- 
tion, of the sources of the powers of the conductors of 
the old Zimes, is that by the law of their being they were 
bound to keep themselves as closely as they could in 
accord with the nation at large. The paper was one 
with England. It enjoyed almost a monopoly of circula- 
tion. Mr. Cobden, writing in 1863, told Mr. Delane that 
the Zimes possessed almost a.monopoly of publicity. 
“ Four-fifths of the daily newspaper circulation issued 
from its press.” That source of strength has, of course, 
disappeared. But the other sources of the strength 
remain. The expansion of the nation and the contraction 
of the world have revolutionised everything, and thrown 
the whole cosmogony of the Jupiter of Printing-house 
Square into chaos. How small, for instance, was the 
“ England” for which the Zimes wrote at the time of the 


Crimean war! Not only was the franchise rigidly con- 
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fined to a minority of householders, but the price of 
newspapers was artificially enhanced by taxation, so as 
to make “the daily press the instrument and servant of 
the oligarchy.” The legal nation, as the enfraxchised 
voters may be styled, was a mere handful, and of that 
handful, only a fraction ever saw a daily paper. The 
great public was outside the pale. Hence it was a com- 
paratively easy matter tor Printing-house Square in the 
old days to keep in accord with the opinion of England. 
This appears very clearly from the extraordinary sim- 
plicity of the apparatus which they regarded as adequate 
for the gauging of public opinion. A single “ shrewd, 
idle clergyman,” loitering about in places of common 
resort, was thought to be a sufficient means for searching 
the heart of the nation! How innocently archaic is this! 
To search the heart of a nation one would have thought, 
even then, would have demanded other searching appar- 
atus than the ears of a shrewd and idle cleric loitering in 
places of common resort, where of course he was more 
likely to meet idle men like himself than those by whom 
the work of England was being carried on. But to-day 
to adopt such a method of national heart-searching would 
be as grotesque as to attempt to survey the floor of the 
Atlantic with the plumbline of Columbus. 


THE NEMESIS OF PAROCHIALISM. 

“The nation at large” is no longer confined to Great 
Britain. It has expanded over the vast territories of 
Greater Britain. If the paper is to be truly national, it 
must be in the broadest sense Imperial; for Englishmen 
in Manitoba, and in the Cape, and in Australia are as 
much members of the nation as if they were still living in 
Kent or in Ulster. The utter incapacity of the Zimes to 
grasp this conception has been the cause of the blunder 
which has brought it to its present disaster. From the 
first to the last, the Irish have been beyond its pale. 
They never formed part of the public which it considered 
necessary to consider. If they did not altogether lie 
outside the category of the human, they were neverthe- 
less quite unworthy of attention. At Printing-house 
Square they no more dreamed of regarding the convic- 
tions of the peasants of Galway as an integral factor in 
the determination of national policy, than those same 
peasants dreamed of consulting their pigs as to the way 
they should vote at a local election. That temper has 
brought its own Nemesis. The Zzmes, not being born in 
democratic days, has never recognised frankly and loyally 
that the nation at large means Ireland as well as England, 
and that although it speaks of England and the English, 
the phrase should include in its sweep all English- 
speaking men, at least within the confines of the Empire. 

Cobden said, ‘ The daily press is written for its cus- 
tomers; the aristocracy, the millionaires, the clubs, and 
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the news-rooms” are the only purchasers of a threepenny | 
daily paper. With the Zimes, as Mr. Morley remarked, 
it has always been “an avowed principle to keep 
very close to the political opinion of the day iz 
its unregenerate state.” It has been, therefore, on the 
whole a Conservative force, distrusting change, and pur- 
suing all those who had clearest insight into the future 
with a steady, and, sometimes, a rancorous hostility. 
That was perhaps natural for the mouthpiece of a limited 
oligarchy embarked against its will upon the wide 
expanse of Democratic change. 

As Emerson said long ago, even in the days of its 
might, ‘Its conductors watch the hard and bitter struggles 
of the authors of each Liberal movement, year by year,— 
watching them only to taunt and obstruct them, until at 
last, when they see that they have established the fact 
that power is on the point of passing to them, they 
strike in, with the voice of a monarch, astonish those 
whom they succour, as much as those whom they desert, 
and make victory sure.” 


CASTOR AND POLLUX IN THE WITNESS-BOX. 

The old bitter, venomous hatred of the Irish, which 
has ever animated its leading columns, remains, but the 
intellect that used to direct the paper has disappeared. 
The apparition of Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Soames in the 
witness-box as the great twin brethren of Printing- 
house Square was enough to explain everything. Mr. 
Macdonald, an excellent and amiable man, learned in all 
manner of printing machinery, and in all details of 
business management, had gradually become the editor’s 
editor. Mr. Buckle, a young and ineffective man, suc- 
ceeded to the nominal editorship after the interregnum 
of Mr. Chenery, the Arabian; byt there was no 
longer a Delane. Over all towered Mr. Macdonald, 
who seems to have had a worthy colleague in 
Mr. Soames, the paymaster-general and attorney-in- 
ordinary to Printing-house Square. When, under the 
auspices of these two worthies, the Zimes set out 
to bring home to Mr. Parnell a crime which 
had baffled all the resources of Scotland-yard 
and of Dublin Castle, it was as if the wise men of Gotham 
had solemnly undertaken the collection of pigeon’s 
milk. No two men were more utterly unfit for the post for 
which they volunteered with gaiety of heart, dragging 
with them the Z7mes and all its belongings. It was here 
that the malady of the 7imes showed itself. In employ- 
ing Mr. Houston and other smart young fellows to attack 
its enemies, the Zimes was but acting in accordance with 
its traditions. But the point where a fatal departure was 
made was in allowing the ultimate supreme control to fal? 
into the hands of Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Soames. 
Emerson, with his accustomed shrewdness, noted the 








provision made against the impetuous recklessness of 
youth as the salient characteristic of the old Times. After 
referring to the youth of its writers and the fire and 
vigour of their attack, he says :— 

But the steadiness of the aim suggests the belief that the fire 
is directed and fed by older engineers, as if persons of exact 
information, and with settled views of policy, supplied the 
writers with the basis of fact and the object to be obtained, and 
availed themselves of their younger energy and eloquence to 
plead the cause. Both the council and the executive depart- 
ments gain by this division. Of two men of equal ability the 
one who does not write, but keeps his eye on public affairs, will 
have the higher judicial wisdom. It draws from any numbers 
of learned and skilful contributors, but a more learned and 
skilful mM supervises, corrects, and co-ordinates, Of this 
Closet the secret does not transpire. 

In 1889, the secret was revealed, and when Mr. Mac- 
donald stepped into the witness-box as the supremely 

_ “learned and skilful person”—then no other explanation 


was necessary to account for the decadence of the Zimes. 
HOME RULE AT PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 


It remains to be seen whether the Zimes has still the 
faculty of rehabilitation. There is a wonderful recu- 
perative power in old-established institutions, and it may 
be that the Zzmes may revive, and once more flourish 
like a green bay tree, beneath whose branches the 
English-speaking world may repose. Mr. Walter, jun., 
has after a somewhat severe- struggle succeeded in 
compelling old Mr. Walter to appoint him to Mr. Mac- 
donald’s place. He is now actively engaged in cutting 
his coat according to his cloth. Retrenchment is the 
order of the day all round in Printing-house Square 
—retrenchment and decentralisation. It is a somewhat 
bitter satire upon the zeal of the Zimes against Home 
Rule, that the late disaster came upon it entirely through 
the excessive centralisation favoured by Mr. Macdonald. 
Mr. Walter is applying the fundamental principle of 
Home Rule to the administration of the Zimes itself. He 
is creating new departments, making new appointments, 
dismissing old supernumeraries, and generally putting 
his house in order. When he is at it, I venture to make 
him the present of a suggestion that he would do well 
gravely to consider whether he should not boldly take 
the plunge and produce the Zimes at a penny! 

Such a change would involve a revolution, which, I 
hope, but hardly expect, might make the new penny Zimes 
altogether different from the threepenny Zimes that is now 
suffering under the burden of its blunders. Instead of the 
prejudice which makes the present organ the inveterate 
opponent of every good while it was in the making, the 
new Zimes will need to have instinctive intuition of com- 
ing truth which will enable all the heralds of the dawn in 
every department of human activity to count with cer- 
tainty upon its energetic support. Instead of being the 


rallying-point for all the forces of prejudice, it will have 
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to be as the fiery pillar that guided the children of Isra 
in their journey to the Promised Land. 
WANTED, A NEW “TIMES”! 

Once more let me quote Emerson for the encourage. 
ment and inspiration of young Mr. Walter, who is bravely 
struggling to secure a new and brighter future for the 
paper which has come to him by inheritance :— 


The TZimes, like every important institution, shows 
a way to a better. I wish I could add that this 
journal aspired to deserve the power it wields, by 
guidance of the public sentiment to the right. The 
Zimes shares all the limitations of the governing 
classes, and wishes never to be in the minority. If only 
it dared to cleave to the right, to show the right to be the 































only expedient, and feed its batteries from the central | 


heart of humanity, it might not have so many men of rank 
among its contributors, but genius would be its cordial 
and invincible ally. It might now and then bear the brunt 
of formidable combinations, but no journal is ruined by 
courage. It would be the natural leader of British 
reform; its proud function, that of being the voice of 
Europe, the defender of the exile and patriot against 
despots, would be more effectually discharged ; it would 
have the authority claimed for by that dream of good men 
not yet come to pass, an International Congress; and the 
least of its victories would be to give to England a new 
millennium of beneficent power. 





As an appropriate appendix to the foregoing, I reprint 
here an article from the Pall Mall Gazette of Jan. 16, 
1889, in order that those who sympathise with the 
afflicted may know the persons to whom they should 
extend their commiseration :— 


The names of the proprietors of the Zmes have 
hitherto been shrouded in mystery. Thanks to Mr. 
Parnell’s Scotch action, the mystery is at an end. The 
Scottish Leader of to-day prints the names of all the pro- 
prietors of the Zimes in 1885. From this it will be seen 
that the proprietors number nearly 100 persons. 


HOW IT IS MANAGED. 


The founder of the Zimes realising that the property, 
being so widely distributed, might be endangered by 
dissension and difference of opinion, directed that his son 
John Walter should continue to have the sole manage- 
ment of the paper, and should receive from the pro- 
prietors a salary at the rate of £1,000 per annum for 
every year in which the said newspaper should produce 
over and above the said £1,000 a net profit of £5,000 per 
annum or upwards. When the net profits of the news- 
paper over and above £1,000 were less than £5,000 per 
annum, the salary was to be reduced by £20 for every 
#100 of reduction of net profits. John Walter, the 
founder of the Zzmes, died in the month of November, 
1812, without altering the disposition here recited, and 
upon his son devolved the sole management and conduct 
of the paper till the year 1819, when Thomas Barnes 
became editor, and John Walter partially withdrew from 
the management. He then ceased to take the salary to 
which he was entitled by his father’s will, and in the year 
184r wholly withdrew from the management of the 
paper, until the death of Thomas Barnes, which hap- 
pened in May, 1841. Thereupon he resumed the manage- 
ment so far as assisting and concurring in the appoint- 
ment of editors, contributors, and others. At this date 
some of the original inheritors from the first John Walter 
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ere dead, and the property of the Zimes had undergone 
family distribution. John Walter the second had become 
atitled to certain shares, and had himself assigned 
halves of sixteenths to his editors, Thomas Barnes and the 
more famous Edward Stirling, and various other persons. 
He was then desirous of appointing his son, the present 
ohn Walter, the younger (or third of the name), to act 
ith him in the management during his life, and after- 
yards as sole manager. Therefore the signatures of the 
proprietors were obtained, thus constituting John Walter 
hoint manager with the same powers and authorities as 
those given by the will of the founder, he being entitled 
to take for his own use the salary that had been directed 
to be paid to his father, and being enjoined to attend to 
the duties of manager of the said paper, and to conduct 
the same according to the best of his skill and ability for 
the benefit of all the proprietors. 
WALTER IV. 


A further document, signed June 22, 1885, modifies the 
foregoing as regards the proprietary, repeats the con- 
ditions of management in favour of Arthur Fraser Walter, 
the son of the present John Walter, who is constituted 
joint manager with his father and sole manager for his 
whole life after the death or resignation of his father. 
This document is signed by the proprietors of the 7zmes. 
The management are required to pay over the net gains 


J and profits of the paper to the interested parties half-». 


yearly, retaining the sum of £55,000 (fifty-five thousand 
pounds) for the purposes of meeting the ordinary out- 
oing and incidental expenses. The conditions of the 
Bacder’s will as to management are repeated in favour 
of Arthur Fraser Walter, who is entitled to take for his 
own use (if he thinks proper) the salary originally directed 
to be paid to John Walter, the elder. 

The buildings of the Zimes and the appliances for pro- 
ducing the paper are Mr. John Walter's property, the 
other proprietors paying him for printing and publishing, 
but the arrangements as to this do not appear in the 
document. 

THE WILL OF WALTER THE FIRST. 

The list of the proprietors is very confused and con- 
fusing, and it reads like an extract from a book dealing 
with vulgar fractions. John Walter, of Teddington-grove, 
established the Zimes newspaper in the year 1785, and 
divided the said newspaper and copyright into sixteen 
equal parts. Of these he assigned as follows :—Three- 
sixteenths to John Walter the second ; one-sixteenth to 
Mary Carden Walter, his daughter; one-sixteenth to 
Fanny Knox, or Wright, another daughter. The remain- 
ing eleven-sixteenths of the Zimes he disposed of bya 
will and testament, dated the 20th day of June, 1810. In 
this deed he bequeathed one-sixteenth of the Zimes to 
his son John Walter, for the benefit of his reputed or 
natural son, Walter Wilson ; two other sixteenth parts 
were bequeathed to his nephew John Walter, and John 
Schubach or their executors, administrators, or assignees, 
for the benefit of his daughter, Mary Carden; two other 
similar sixteenths were bequeathed to the same parties 
for the benefit of Catherine Winsloe ; and yet two other 
sixteenths were bequeathed for the benefit of his daughter, 
Anna Brodie; one-sixteenth was bequeathed for the 
benefit of his daughter, Fanny Wright; one-sixteenth for 
the benefit of Charles Bell and James Lawson; and, 
finally, the two remainirg sixteenths were assigned upon 
certain trusts, and were to be offered for sale to John 
Walter at a sum therein mentioned. 


THE LIST OF PROPRIETORS. 


The property is now held as follows :— 
Three-sixteenths of the property are held in various 
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shares by the following parties :—Sarah Mayor, Henry 
Carnegie Carden, Jemima Georgiana English, Frederick 
Walter Carden, Frederick Brodie and Ada Blanche Brodie, 
his wife, in her right, Septimus William Silbey and Clara 
Fanny Silbey, his wife, in her right, Edward Aurelius 
Adams and Alice Emily Adams, his wife, in her right, 
Edith Georgiana Carden. 

One-sixteenth is held in various shares by Isabella 
Wozeld Winsloe, Richard William Charles Winsloe, 
Alfred Winsloe, Philip George Winsloe, Arthur Winsloe, 
Frederick Winsloe, Theodore von Arnim, and Catherine 
Hall von Arnim, his wife, in her right, Baron Constantin 
von Rothberg, and Eliza Matilda von Rothberg, his wife, 
in her right, Richard Winsloe, Emma Tinant. 

One-sixteenth is owned by Matilda Patton. 

Two-sixteenths in various shares are held by Sophia 
Martha Knox, Harry Walridge Gordon Stonhewer, Parker 
Freeman, Thos. Ezkyn, Henry Shuback Hood, Walter 
James Hood. 

Eight-ninths of two-sixteenths in various shares belong- 
ing to Anna Brodie Hill, Wilhelmina Hall, Cecilia Cham- 
bers, Emma Grace, Maria Brodie, Lydia Brodie, William 
Brodie, Frederick Brodie. 

One-sixteenth in equal shares is held by Henry Fraser 
Walter, one-sixteenth belongs to George Matthew Hicks. 

A half of one-sixteenth is held in equal shares by 
Helena Sarah Scott, William Edmund Morrison Raugh, 
Arthur Thomas Raugh, Caroline Harriet Raugh, Ada 
Mary Raugh, Frederick Henry Raugh. 

A half of one-sixteenth is held in equal shares by Mar- 
garet Ayrton, Elizabeth Echalaz, Caroline Powell, Sarah 
Joanna, Richard Elgood, Catharine Frances Plumtree, 
Ann Windsor, Caapel Alsager. 

Eleven-twelfths of one share are held in various shares 
by Laura Elizabeth Bacon, Clarissa Millburn Agar, 
Charles Agar, Edward Agar (of Bromley), George Deans, 
Dunds Watt, Henry Agar, Lieutenant Edward Agar (of 
Sandhurst), Thomas Halle and Ellen Harriet, his wife, in 
her right, Edward Lawson Horne, Emma Horne, Charles 
Augustus Wright, Eliza Cornwallis Wright, Julia Lydia 
Mayhew, Vicenza Wright, Julian Wright, John Walters, 
and Emily Frances Walters, his wife, in her right, Henry 
Esson Murray and Julia Lydia Murray, his wife, in her 
right, Alfred Lawson Wright, James Burgess Hall, and 
Louisa Charlotte Hall, his wife, in her right, James Henry 
Innes, Alfred Shildrick and Alice Henrietta Shildrick, his 
wife, in her right, Fanny Stewart Innes, Mary Lawson 
Innes, Henry Mortimer Innes, Jeannie Mayhew Innes, 
Ella Clarke Innes. 

A half of one-sixteenth has been assigned Arthur 
Fraser Walter, and, finally, one-sixteenth and a-half of a 
sixteenth belong to John Walter the third. 


TRUSTEES. 


Among the number of trustees or legal representatives 
holding shares under settlements, wills, or intestacies, 
there are Angus William Hall and W. E. Morrison Raugh, 
a half of sixteenth ; John Barton Sterling, two-sixteenths 
of sixteenth; Sir Robert W. Carden, four-fifths of six- 
teenth; John Barton Sterling, Charles Campbell Ross, 
Samuetl A. T. Yates and C. A. V. Conybeare, one-twelth 
of sixteenth ; Henry John Hood and Burnet Grive Hall, 
one-ninth of two-sixteenths ; Clarissa Milburn Agar, one 
thirty-ninth of sixteenth; R. W. C. Winsloe, Alfred 
Winsloe and Philip George Winsloe, five-sixths of six- 
teenth; Frederick Brodie, William Brodie and John 
Barton Sterling, one-sixth of sixteenth; Eliza Cordelia 
Agar, Edward Agar, and Clarissa Milburn Agar, one-forty- 
ninth of sixteenth; Charles Augusta Wright, one-seventh 
of sixteenth. 
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EVERY citizen stands in more or less direct relationship of responsibility to the unfortunate derelicts of our soci 
system who are boarded and lodged as the pensioners of the State in our workhouses. 
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I appeal to each Helper to ascertain by inquiry from the workhouse master or mistress in his or her Union,— 








1. Whether the inmates are adequately supplied with magazines and newspapers ? 
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2. Whether the children in the workhouse schools have a sufficient supply of toys and picture books ? P) Hindley Gree 
3. What, in the opinion of the responsible officials, is the kind of reading which the inmates most lack, and whati Howie 4 
the simplest way of supplying it? Hull 
Having ascertained the facts, forward me as early as possible a brief return of the information obtained, as follows: ~ en 
Union of Workhouse Inverness 
Inmates Men Women Children Jedburgh 
Magazines received monthly Papers, weekly, ; Keighley 
Observations and Suggestions rly 
Kirriemuir 
ds (3) 
HEN I inserted in the first number of the Review or 0 render the service expected from me I will send a lin Vee 
REVIEWS an appeal to those who were willing to ¢xplaining the reason why I cannot help. Liverpool ( 
help, I was hardly prepared for the general enthusiastic Name 
response which the appeal exhibited. During the whole of ‘ies ; a 
January letters came pouring in asking how to help, “ Tell iia 
me how to help?” As it was impossible to answer these Occupation sen of 
inquiries individually, I drew up a little pamphlet “ How ; contribu 
to Help,” in which I set forth as briefly and lucidly as I It is as yet too soon to draw up a directory of the names} What t 
knew the way in which the readers of this REVIEW could and addresees of those who have applied for enrolment in tt 
co-operate with me in the service of the State. “Inthis © menidiion of Teles ; 7 on following list of the Oh, the 
pamphlet, which contains twenty-five pages, I incorpo- number of persons who, so far, in various districts of the | Ever on 
rated the Address to the English-Speaking Folk which county have ap pied for the pamphlet “How to Help,” Ani 
appeared in the first number, and the greatest part of an will give some idea as to our prospect of covering the the 
article which I wrote in 1885 when I was an inmate whole of the three kingdoms with an organisation of | Ob, del 
of Her Majesty’s Prison at Holloway, which I called pris who, in the wenes of our preliminary article, Edg: 
“Government by Journalism,” and which was  subse- wil work for we salvation of the State with the same } entitle 
quently published in the Contemporary Review. Acopy ‘Pt = a eahitaliatiing labour that so many thousands } an . 
of this pamphlet was sent post free to any one who filled manifest - the ordinary drudgery of parochial and ot 
in the form of application which is issued with each on. work." Pe i was tc 
number of the Review. The last sheet of the pamphlet Aberystwith Bradford (2) cee Norton ste 
is as follows :— Aldershot Bristol (2) ee (2) : In 
Having read the foregoing hints to helpers, Iam desirous trim Bromley (2) Coren? life zs 
of being enrolled as a member of the Association of Helpers ¥ath Bury St. Edmund’, rovdon() a 
for the district of — (2) Burton-on-Trent Darwen 
T wi . Bingham Cambridge (4) Domest 
will endeavour to co-operate with you and the other Birkenhead " Canterbury ter (2) 
helpers to the best of my ability ; and if at any time lam Bisho M Stortiord Carrickmacross Datla (a3) 
unable from difference of opinion or from any other cause Bolton vers Durie, é 
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PoETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 
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Glasgow (14) Motherwell Stonehaven 
Glossop Musselburgh Stoney Stratford 
wa ia Sunderland 
reenoc 
° Neath 
Guildford Newcastle (2) Tavistock 
Newport (Mon.) Teddington 


Hailsham (2) 
Halifax (3) 
Hastings 
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Howden Oban 4 
Huddersfield (3) Oldham aes 
Hull Oldhill niiaeas 
Ilford Guadiek Ventnor 
Invergordon aed 
Inverness Osteed (9) Wakefield 
Waltham 
Jedburgh Parkstone Wanstead 
se Pentre Waterford (2) 
Keighley Phillipstown West Calder 
Kerry Portsmouth Whitchurch (Hants) 
Kildare (2) Preston Whitchurch (Salop) 
Kingston Pwllheli Whitchurch (Ross) 
Kirriemuir Wick 
Queenstown Wilton 
Leeds (3) Winton 
Leicester Reading Wigan 
Leigh Redhill Wigton 
Liverpool (6) Retford Woodford 


Newport (Hants) 
New Southgate 


Thornton Heath 
Yhurso 


‘ Northwood Tipperary 
atl Norwich Tiverton 
7? Hindley Green Nottingham (4) Tonqpay 
Horsham ruro 


Tunbridge Wel's 
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Lonvon.—N., 15; N.E., 2; N.W., 12; E., 3; E.C., 12; S.E., 19; 
S.W., 19; W., 14; W.C., 6:—Total for London, 102. 





Comprehensive as this list is, many of our readers will 
see that the district in which they reside is unrepresented 
by any helper. In that case, should they feel desirous of 
helping, I shall be glad to forward them the pamphlet 
“ How to Help.” 





The response, therefore, has been very widespread, and 
promises excellently for future action. But we should 
have at least one’ helper in every constituency in the 
three kingdoms—to begin with. I have to thank those 
who have enrolled themselves, for the cordiality of their 
response, and the sound good sense of many of their 
suggestions. The new Association has been begun 
under the fairest auspices, which augur well for its rapid 
and effective development. 

Helpers will be glad to know that the subject of Penny 
Postage between all parts of the English-speaking world 
was discussed at the Society of Arts on the motion of 
Mr. Henniker Heaton, M.P., whose valuable paper appears 
in full in the Journal of the Society of Arts for February 21. 
(Bell & Sons, York-street. Price 6d.) 

The Corporation of Londonderry has taken the initia- 
tive in promoting concerted municipal representations to 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Goschen in favour of a universal 
Penny Post throughout the English-speaking world. 
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POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 


THERE is a good deal of verse in the current magazines, 
some of it more ambitious than usual. Emily H. Hickey 
contributes to Lowgman’s ‘A Lay of London Town: 
What the Heart of the Old Man sayeth.” Here is one 
stanza which will give an idea of the versification and 
spirit of the poem :— 

Oh, the beat of eager hearts! Oh, the glory of life’s great race } 
Ever on and onward yet, with a never-slackening pace ! 
And the rushing sound is like swirl of some mysterious seas, 
And one glows to feel one’s heart just a-beat with hearts like 
these. 
Oh, delight of strenuous life, past all speech and all renown, 
In thy heart, great London Town ! 


Edgar Fawcett contributes a very ambitious poem, 
entitled “The Tears of Tullia” to Lippincott, based on 
an incident in the reign of Caligula. Young Livius 
was blind-folded, and ordered to pick out Tullia, with 
whom he was in love, from among twenty maidens. He 
was to be slain if he failed to identify her by touching her 
features, and he accomplished his task because Tullia 
alone wept as his hand was laid upon her cheek. 

In Harper, Gerald Massey has some verse entitled 
“Root and Flower.” The idea of the poem is that his 
life is as the root of the water-lily buried in the earth, 
while his lily of light, his love, who has passed away, is as 
the flower which blossoms above. 

They dream my Darling cannot come 
To visit me once more, 
Who think the dead are deaf and dumb, 
Who speak of life as o’er ; 
But ’twixt us, Root and Flower, we know 
There is continual come and go. 








In the Century, W. T. Meredith has a spirited poem in 
praise of Farragut fighting at Mobile :— 


Lashed to the mast that sways 
Over red decks, 
Over the flame that plays 
Round the torn wrecks, 
Over the dying lips 
Framed for a cheer, 
Farragut leads his ships, 
Guides the line clear. 


In Blackwood in four pages of blank verse a poet 
who writes under the title of ‘Est Modus in Rebus” 
darkly sets forth the issues of ordered emigration versus 
anarchic revolutions. The moral is quite unquestionable, 
namely, that ourchildren in public schools should have 
some instruction in the cultivation of the land. 

Mr. Alfred Austin contributes two poems to the maga- 
zines of the month. ‘The Lovers’ Song,” four stanzas 
long, is in Murray's Magazine; and to the New Review 
Mr. Austin contributes “ At Shelley’s House at Lerici,” a 
poem of twenty-two stanzas. The following stanza, 
describing the Bay of Spezia, which is now one vast 
arsenal and chief anchorage of the Italian squadron, is 
a fair sample of what is probably the best poem in the 
March magazines :— 


From Salterbrand’s unfreezing peaks 
To sunny Manfredonia’s creeks, 
Have alien satraps gone ; 
But, guarding Italy the Free, 
Her murderous mammoth-monsters, see, 


Come grimly wallowing on. 








THE REPORT OF THE PARNELL COMMISSION. 
BY MR. MICHAEL DAVITT. 


In the Wineteenth Century Mr. Davitt writes, as he 
says, as dispassionately as is possible to one whose 
head should ornament Temple Bar, if some kindly dis- 
posed critics should have their way, to express his con- 
currence in the chorus of satisfaction with which the 
Report of the Parnell Commission has been received. 
Upon each of the fourteen charges’which Sir Richard 
Webster undertook to prove to the hilt, he says the 
Report “completely and unequivocally acquits every one 
of the respondents.” There is no necessity to follow 
Mr. Davitt in detail through each of the fourteen. counts ; 
but it is interesting to note what he has to say upon one 
or two of the more salient features of the Report. He 
magnanimously says that he is convinced that the judges 
did not mean to convey the impression that his high 
estimation of Patrick Ford’s private character was founded 
upon the six columns from the /vish World, advocating 
dynamite and destruction, which they qoted immediately 
before printing Mr. Davitt's certificate of character. But 
Mr. Davitt sticks to his friend. 


I know likewise that, morally and as a Christian, his 
character stands unimpeachable where and to whom he is best 
known, and I have said, and I repeat it again, he is misunder- 
stood in England because he is yet made out to bean implacable 
enemy of this country and a revolutionist of the darkest dye, 
when it is within the knowledge of all America that he is now 
an earnest advocate of moral force only, and is held in the 
highest esteem by the President of the United States. 


Discusssing the evidence of Le Caron, Mr. Davitt is 
able to produce the “important sealed dispatch” which Le 
Caron brought from Devoy to Patrick Egan. So far from 
being an alarming document, it was simply a letter of 
introduction, saying that as Le Caron treated Davitt well 
at Chicago I wish you will show him any kindness in your 

wer.” As to the evidence of the Report concerning 
Davitt himself, he says: 


Three of her Majesty’s judges need never have been taken 
from their ordinary duties to investigate a circumstance which 
every one of the Queen’s subjects knew as much about before 
the Commission as he knows now, and this observation can 
also be applied to the three other statements in the finding 
upon this special charge. 


He sums up an article, which is necessarily one of close 
argumentative detail, in a few sentences, in which he 
eulogises the result of the so-called criminal conspiracy, 
which instead of resulting in the separation of Ireland trom 
Great Britain— 


Has been the indirect means or uniting, with bonds of 
mutual good-will, the masses of England, Scotland, Wales and 
Ireland in one practically combined movement and struggle for 
Home Rule or the Federation of the Empire, the abolition 
of land monopoly in Great Britain and Ireland, and for the full 
vindication of the rights of labour. 

—o—_- 


In the Mew Review, Mr. Frederic Harrison says the 
Times of course will die hard, like the impenitent thief 
on the Cross, railing to its last gasp. But nothing can 
hide the utter collapse of the accuser. The Report is an 
absolute acquittal of anything like personal guilt or dis- 
honour on all those points which courts and judges can 





‘THe REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 
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After passing in review the findings of the Con 
mission, Mr. Harrison deplores that the judges shoul 
have been forced to give judgment on a political issue, ; 
which they could only act upon their political views. B 
however much in the future “law and order” may suffe 
in England by the stain which has been put upon th 
impartiality which has been the glory of the Englis} 
bench, that is a matter which concerns England. 





“To Mr. Parnell and to his cause it matters nothing}? 


‘We find that all the letters are forgeries. This is th 
first and the last word of the Special Commission.” 
—-90 —— 

Blackwood, for once, has lost somewhat of its usual 
nerve. 
a great controversy, and that all should appreciate its 
evidence. This it does for its own part in an article 
summarising the evidence of the Commission from a 
point most hostile to the Irish, but when we come to the 
end of it gives an uncertain sound. 

It has been shown that some of the Parnellites are or were 
members of a treasonable conspiracy, that most of them be: 
longed toa criminal conspiracy intended to coerce and intimi- 
date, that nearly all of them received the help of the dynamite 
party in America after the exposure of its wicked plots to lay 
London in ruins, and work havoc and desolation amongst the 
English people. If, in spite of all that has now been demon- 
strated, the Gladstonian party insist upon according to these 
men the position of fit allies and leading members of their or- 
ganisation, they not merely accept themselves agrave and serious 
responsibility, but they cast upon the Parliament and people of 
this country the duty of considering whether precautionary 
measures are not under all the circumstances necessary to ensure 
the public safety. 

What these precautionary measures are, Blackwood 
does not venture to inform us. 
cee eee 

THE Westminster Review says: ‘What the Judges 
have found to be true is not new, and what was brought 
forward as new was unquestionably not true. It was the 
new matter collected around the forged letters which was 
the only possible justification for the appointment of the 
Commission. All that which has been found to be true by 
the judges, and a great deal more, had been stated over and 
over again in the House of Commons by the late Mr. 
Forster, and Sir William Harcourt, when he was ac- 
customed to trample upon John Devoy, and madden the 
Irish members by casting his name in their teeth ; by Mr. 
Gladstone himself, when he stated that‘trime dogged the 
footsteps of the Land Teague, and boasted that the 
resources of civilisation were not yet exhausted, a few 
days before Mr. Parnell and his compatriots were cast 
into Kilmainham.” 





How To INCREASE THE REVENUE WITHOUT TAXATION. 
—The only article which calls for notice in the English 
Illustrated Magazine is Mr. William Gattie’s paper, 
entitled, ‘‘ How to Increase the Revenue without Taxa- 
tion.” He proposes “ That the Bank of England should 
hand over to the Government em bloc the whole of its 
assets and liabilities connected with the issue of bank 
notes, as shown in the published weekly account at the 
date of transfer; and that the outstanding Bank of England 
notes in the hands of the public should be redeemed as 
occasions arise by a national note, the form of which 
would of course have to | € determined.” By this means, 
he says, the State would ga’n £200,000 per annum. He 
a entrust the issue of the national note to the Post 

ce. 
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MR. JOHN RUSKIN AT BRANTWOOD. 







f the Con 
ges shoul AN ESSAY BY MRS. RITCHIE. 
toe Mr. THACKERAY’S daughter, Mrs. Ritchie, contributes 






o Harper's Monthly a pleasant essay upon John Ruskin. 
Mrs. Ritchie gives several letters from Mr. Ruskin to 
Mr. Watts and her father, and constructs from “ Pre- 
erita” something like a biography of Ruskin in his 
vouth. Here is her account of her visit to Brantwood. 
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MR RUSKIN’S HOME. 


The road to Brantwood runs beneath the old trees which 
hade the head of Coniston Water, and you leave the village 









its usualfland the inn behind, and the Thwaite, with its pretty old 
erminates ens and peacocks, and skirt the beautiful grounds of Monk 
eciate itspiConiston. You go by Tent Lodge, where Tennyson once 






dwelt. Then comes Low Bank Ground, our own little farm 
among the chestnut-trees and meadows full of flowers. Low 
Bank Ground is but a very little way from Brantwood ; you 
can go there by land or by water. ‘A dash of the oars, and 
you are there,” as Ruskin said, and accordingly we started in 
the old punt for our first visit to Brantwood. 

The house is white, plain, and comfortable, absolutely 
unpretending. It seemed to me to be a dwelling planned for 
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dynamite sunshine, and sunshine on the lakes is of a quality so sweet and 
's to lay Bare that it counts for more than in any other place. The 
ngst the & brightness of it all, the squareness, and its unaffected comfort- 
demon. f ableness, were, I think, the chief characteristics. You had a 
to these general impression of solid, old-fashioned furniture, of amber- 
their or- B coloured damask curtains and coverings ; there were Turners 
d serious Band other water-colour pictures in curly frames upon the 
cople of drawing-room walls,—a Prout, I think, among them,—a noble 
utlonary § Titian in the dining-room, and the full-length portrait of a 
> ensure § child in a blue sash over the sideboard, which has become 
familiar since then to the readers of *‘ Preterita”; and most 
Rwood § certainly was there an absence of any of the art-diphthongs and 
peculiarities of modern taste: only the simplest and most 
natural arrangements for the comfort of the inmates and their 
Judges — guests. Turkey carpets, steady round-tables, and above all a 
rought — sense of cheerful, hospitable kindness, which seems to be 
asthe — traditional at Brantwood. 
h was RUSKIN AS TEACHER. 
of the 
ue by Writing on Mr. Ruskin’s genius, Mrs. Ritchie says :— 
“am Though his practice may be fanciful, his light is a beacon 
> ar. indeed ; amid storms, and clouds, and metaphors, and contra- 
S ac- § dictions you will find it steadily flashing from the rock upon 
nthe § which it is set. The rays fall upon uncertain waves, change 
y Mr. their colour, turn and return, dazzle or escape you altogether ; 
dthe § but the longer you look at them, the more you realise their 
the truth and their beauty. You can’t take up a book that you 
few § don’t find conscience and good common sense wrapped up and 
cast hidden among the flowers. The shrewdness, the wisdom of it 
all strikes us as much as the variety of his interests. 

Here is his definition of a truechurch: ‘* Wherever one hand 
meets another hand helpfully—that is the Holy or Mother 
ION. Church which ever is or ever shall be.” 
rlish It is pretty to read of the way in which Ruskin adjusts the 
per, different offices of the husband and the wife. The woman’s a 
aXa- guiding, not a determining function. The man is the doer, the 
uld creator ; the woman’s power is for rule and not for battle. Her 
’ its great function is fraise; she enters into no contest, but 
ank adjudges the crown. 
the I am told by Mr. Allen that Mr. Ruskin thinks that the book 
and which will stand the longest is the “‘ Crown of Wild Olive.” 

as ** Sesame and Lilies” is, and most deservedly so, a favourite 

ich book with the public. 

ns, RUSKIN AND GOETHE, 

He I once heard a well-known man of science speaking of 

ost Ruskin ; some one had asked him whether Ruskin or Goethe 
had done most for science. Sir John Lubbock replied that 
Ruskin undoubtedly had done very much more valuable work 
than Goethe; and that without any pretensions to profound 
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scientific knowledge, he had an extraordinary natural gift for 
observation, and seemed to know by instinct what to observe, 
what was important amidst so much that was fanciful and 
poetical ; and he then went on to quote the description of the 
swallow from Lowe's Meinie, one of the loveliest things 
imaginable, and which it would not be difficult to apply to 
Ruskin’s own genius—so swift, so unerring in its flights, so in- 
calculable, so harmonious and fascinating always. 


A RUSKIN LEGEND. 


Mr. Ruskin is a figure standing out distinguished among the 
many figures and characters which make up the dramatis persone 
of our time; and this being so, legends gather round as clouds 
gather round the peak of his own Coniston Old Man. One 
legend, which I cannot vouch for, but which seems suitable 
somehow, begins with a dream, in which Ruskin dreamt him- 
self a Franciscan friar. Now Iam told that when he was at 
Rome there was a beggar on the steps of the Pincio who begged 
of Mr. Ruskin every day as he passed, and who always received 
something. On one occasion the grateful beggar suddenly 
caught the outstretched hand and kissed it. Mr. Ruskin 
stopped short, drew his hand hastily away, and then, with a 
sudden impulse, bending forward, kissed the beggar’s cheek. 
The next day the man came to Mr. Ruskin’s lodging to find 
him, bringing a gift, which he offered with tears in hiseyes. It 
was arelic, he said, a shred of brown cloth which had once 
formed part of the robe of St. Francis. Mr. Ruskin remembered 
his dream when the poor beggar brought forth his relic, and 
thence, so I am told, came his pilgrimage to the ccnvent of St. 
Francis of Assisi, where he beheld those frescos by Giotto 
which seemed to him more lovely than anything Tintoret him- 
self had ever produced. I personally should like to believe 
that the mendicant was himself St. Francis appearing in the garb 
of a beggar to his great disciple. 


HOW TO READ BOOKS. 
SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


In the Homiletic Review a pastor, writing on “How 
may we best use books suggestively?” says:—Let me 
speak of one way of use in my own plan. Better not 
waste time over a volume which we find, after a few 
hours’ use, will not yield seedling suggestions upon the 
line of our particular husbandry. Lay it aside and take 
up something else. Let your red lead pencil be at hand. 
Mark the passages which awaken attention, and double 
mark those which awaken thought and start your powers 
of invention. 

Turn to the blank leaves at front of the volume and, 
with black pencil, write the suggested tcpics referring to 
the pages on which they occur. A book worthy of your 
study ought to make your pencil fill from one to three 
blank pages. When you have spoken, preached, or 
written upon any one of these topics, check it off by a 
red cross, then you will know that gun has been fired. 
My habit is to keep a series of blank books (arranged 
according to the general topics)—it is well to have a 
separate one for each of the larger and more important 
books of the Bible. 

This method of marking is also a great means of saving 
time. Taking up a volume which has been carefully 
treated thus, the marks will at once guide our eyes to the 
portions worth a second reading. We at once alight on 
the grains of gold without the need of again sifting the 
sand and gravel. 

More important passages may be underlined, and 
those which raise a doubt or excite a question, can be 
designated by an interrogation point or a written word 
on the margin. 
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HOW WE FOUGHT AT TEL-EL-KEBIR. 
A BATTLE PICTURE FROM THE RANKS. 


OF all the articles in the magazines this month, that 
which is most picturesque and the most vividly interesting 
is the description of the battle of Tel-el-Kebir in the 
Nineteenth Century. It is written by Sergeant A. Palmer, 
of the 79th Highlanders. There is no attempt at 
picturesque writing, but is a phonographic-photographic 
account of what actually happened. There are only a 
dozen pages, but each of them is worth a special cor- 
respondent’s letter. His description abounds with 
realistic touches, such as that in which he describes the 
march across the desert the day before the battle :—“ The 
heat was dreadful, we laid bare our chests in the vain 
hope of catching a little air. Hands, faces, and bodies 
were streaming with perspiration, and we were almost as 
wet as if we had been swimming in our clothes.” At 
night they laid down at the canal, which was stiff with 
the dead bodies of horses and camels, and from this 
horrible compound they had to replenish their water- 
bottles. When paraded the night before the battle, the 
captain’s address to the men, scarcely any of whom had 
ever seen a battle, was terse and vigorous, “ You are to 
fight on so long as aman stands up. Remember the 
country and the regiment you belong to, and fight as 
fought the Highlanders of old.” As they marched through 
the darkness, while Rawson guided the march by the 
north star, chums gave messages to each other for 
home in case of being killed. His companion said to 
Palmer, “If I’m put out the mess, chum, you will find two 
sticks of tobacco in my pocket that you may have.” Here 
is a grim incident in that silent march, which we confess 
seems difficult to believe. Beyond an occasional neighing 
of a horse, no sound was heard but the slow trampling of 
— _ on the sand, resembling the fluttering of a flock 
of birds. 


Once a man on whom the rum had taken effect, or whom the 
weird silence had made ungovernably nervous, suddenly broke 
out into wild yells. Sir Garnet immediately rode up and 
ordered the offender to be bayoneted, but the regimental surgeon 
interposed, and begged leave to chloroform him instead. This 
was granted—the man was drugged to insensibility and left 
lying on the sand. 


Surely the man could have been gagged, or at least 
knocked on the head! At last the Egyptian line was 
reached and carried at the point of the bayonet, but just 
as they were clearing the trenches there were shouts 
raised of “Retire, retire,” causing a momentary and 
general check which fortunately was immediately stopped 
by a staff officer. In explanation of this incident, Sergt. 
Palmer tells the following extraordinary and almost 
incredible story :— 


Those cries of ‘* Retire” had been treacherously raised by a 
couple of ‘‘ Glasgow Irishmen,”’ who had somehow evaded the 
precautions that were in force since the days of Fenianism 
to prevent the enlistment of disloyal characters. They had 
been proved cowards or something worse on two occasions when 
the regiment was before Kafr Dowar ; and in virtue of instruc- 
tions coming through the captain, the non-commissioned officers 
of the company appointed a sergeant and a corporal to watch 
the conduct of these two men in the battle. They were charged 
to use their own discretion, and if that step became necessary 
to put them summarily to death. When the treacherous dogs 
raised their shout of ‘‘ Retire,” the non-commissioned officers 
appointed to watch them promptly did their duty. I saw 
Sergeant —— kill one of them with a thrust of his sword- 
bayonet ; and also saw Corporal —— fire at the other, who 
fell dead, but whether he was killed by the corporal’s bullet or 
by one from the enemy I cannot undertake to say. The regi- 
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ment was unanimous that both richly deserved to die, in whig 
conviction every honest soldier will concur. 


His description of the scene after the battle is horrible 
Some of the corpses were blown to fragments, and “jy 
some cases dead Egyptians roasting slowly asthey lay, thei 
clothes being ignited, and were slowly smouldering’ 
Perhaps the most gruesome story which he tells is of the! 
burying of the wounded alive. Great hordes of prisoner 
were brought in, he says :— 


Over the mass was placed a strong guard, and then burial} 
parties were organised from among them, furnished with 
shovels, and marched under escort to the duty assigned them, 
—the interment of their own dead. There was neither decency 
nor humanity in their method. Dead and seeming dead wer! 
huddled anyhow into the trenches, and then the sand was 
shovelled over them. One could see limbs still moving and 
hands feebly raised in the effort to ward off the indiscriminate 
entombment, but the callous gravediggers took no notice of 
those dumb, pathetic remonstrances. 


When the order to fix bayonets was given, and they 
advanced with arms sloped, against the storm of bullets 
flying overhead, the rattle of the bullets on the steel was 
like the sound of hailstones striking against glass. Sergt. 
Palmer had to bayonet no fewer than five wounded Egyp- 
tians who had fired at our soldiers after they had passed. 
Perhaps the most characteristic touch is that in which 
he describes how, after the battle was won, the cavalry 
came galloping up, shouting, with many oaths, “You 
Jocks have not left us a chance for a fight!” and 
swept past in a cloud of dust glittering with lance-points. 

The whole article, in its grim realism, with its 
oaths, its bloodshed, its brutality and savagery, makes a 
picture of the realities of war such as seldom appears in 
our literature. 





CONDITION OF THE NEGRO IN THE SOUTH. 

To Englishmen fresh from their Irish experiences, the 
position of the negro in the Southern States seems to be 
much the most formidable danger menacing the future of 
the American Republic. The following programme of the 
Afro-American League, which we quote from Our Day 
for February, reads somewhat ominously like an 
exaggerated version of the first programme of the Land 
League :— 

To protest against taxation without representation; to secure 
a more equitable distribution of school funds in those sections 
where separate schools exist ; to insist upon a fair and impartial 
trial by a judge and a jury of peers in all causes at law ; to re- 
sist by all legal and reasonable measures mob and lynch law, 
whereof we are made the victims, and to insist upon the arrest 
and punishment of all such offenders against our legal rights ; 
to resist the tyrannical usages of railroad, steamboat, and other 
corporations, and the violent or unlawful conduct of their 
employees, in all cases where we are concerned, by prosecution 
of all such corporations and their employees in state and federal 
courts; to labour for the reformation of all penal institutions 
where barbarous and unchristian treatment of convicts is 
practised ; and to assist healthy emigration from terror-ridden 
sections to other and more law-abiding sections of the country ; 
to encourage all state and local leagues in their efforts to break 
down all colour bars in obtaining for the Afro-American an 
equal chance with others in the vocations of life, and to unite 
such branch leagues for organised and effective work in securing 
the full privileges accorded by the Constitution. 

The Afro-American League has its chief seat in 
Chicago. In Our Day W. H. Thomas, writing upon 
“Unsolved Negro Problems,” sets forth the condition of 
things which, if accurately described, fully justify the 
negroes in thinking that God and justice would be on 
their side in any revolt necessary to free them from such 
oppressive taskmasters, 
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SOME SAMPLES OF SCHOOLBOY HUMOUR. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “. VERY ORIGINAL ENGLISH.” 





is horrible] WHEN Mr. Henry J. Barker published his entertaining 
ts, and “igfesgays on schoolboy wit, entitled “ Very Original Eng- 
ey lay, theifish,”it was evident that a great fund of literary humour had 
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been tapped, and we awaited with some interest a further 
pply of humorous contributions from our boys. As yet 
he essays of schoolgirls have not been laid under contribu- 
ion. The literary fruitage of the feminine mind has yet 
to be collected for the entertainment of the world. Mr. 
‘Barker, however, supplies, in Longman’s Magazine, some 
interesting samples of the productions of the unconscious 
humorists in our boys’ schools, in an article entitled 
“Curiosities of Schoolboy Wit.” The title is rather a 
misnomer, for the only witty remark that he quotes was 
that of a youth who, when asked by an inspector, ‘‘ What 
is the gender of the noun egg?” replied, “Sir, you 
canna tell till it is hatched.” The mistake made by 
scholars who imagined that “lead us not into tempta- 
tion,” was “lead us not into Thames Station,” can hardly 
be classified as a specimen of schoolboy wit. Mr. Barker 
himself admits that there is more pathos than humour in 
‘the remark of a little fellow whose mother had died of 
a broken heart, when asked to explain the difference 
between the human heart and the heart of a sheep, 
replied, ‘A sheep’s heart is soft, and you can bite it; a 
woman’s is hard, and it breaks.” 
“THE BOY AS GOD MADE.” 

Every one is familiar with stories illustrative of the 
dire consequences resulting from learning your turn, and 
then finding the prearranged order thrown out of gear 
by some accident, and Mr. Barker contributes an ex- 
cellent specimen of the kind. A village schoolmaster 
had coached his pupils in anticipation of inspection, but 
before the arrival of the visitor he sent one of the boys 
into the yard to wash some ink-bottles. Forgetting the 
effect which this would have on his catechism, he asked 
the boy who took the place of the absentee, ‘‘ Who made 
you?” The boy made no answer. 
“Will you be quick and tell me, sir?” the master cried 
out angrily, never dreaming, of course, that any hitch had 
occurred. No; the lad never opened his lips or twitched 
amuscle. Possibly he thought the master was “ trying 
it on” with him. 
“Come, my dear child,” the visitor ventured to inter- 
ject, seeing the painful chagrin of the dominie, “you 
should try to give your master some sort of answer. 
Surely you know, my lad, that it was God who made 
you?” 
“No, sir, it wanna me!” the lad at last burst forth, 
“I’m sure it wanna, sir! The boy as God made is out- 
side washin’ t’ ink-pots!” 

THE SCHOOLBOY AS MORALIST. 
Recollections of some of Mr. Barker's previous samples 
are revived by some extracts from an essay on the Moon. 
The boy who wrote the following passage must have 
been the own brother to Will Martin, whose Essay on 
Politeness was one of the best pieces in “ Very Original 
English.” “If they say to you as the moon is not all 
them thousands of miles off, else how could the cow 
jump over it, do not call these poor boys names, else you 
wood be a cowherd ; but just tell them nicedly and gently 
as you never did beleave about that there cow. Tell them 
as not even race horses could doit, but only hangils, and 
they will beleave you, and thank you for making them 
wiser every day.” 

Compare thi; with Will Martin’s discourse on politeness 
from “ Very Original English” :— 
If a girl scratches you on the cheek, or spits in your face, 
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don’t pinch her, and don’t tell her mother. That would be 
mean. Just hold her tight behind by her hands for a minute 
or two, till she feels you could give it her if you had a mind to. 
Then say to her kindly: ‘* Don’t you do it again, for it is 
wrong ” ; give her a shake or two, and then let her go. This 
is far better than being unkind to her, and she will thank you 
for your politeness, if she’s anything of a girl. 


THE SCHOOLBOY AS NATURALIST. 


The following samples are among the best among Mr. 
Barker's new collection. After describing the flowers to be 
seen in any ordinary garden plot, the young essayist con- 
tinues :— 


Now, in the country the flowers grow wild in the fields, 
though not so close together, and not in skwares and rounds. 
And nobody believes it till they go in the train; but certainly 
boys and girls can run amongst them, and pull up as many as 
they like, and fill their arms and baskets, and bring them home 
to there fathers and mothers. And the teacher said that if we 
could only go the next day, there would be just as many 
flowers again. Some boys would not believe what the teacher 
said, but I believe that it is true, for I believe that God can 
easy do miracles, because I believe that the flowers are not 
stuck in by men or polecemen after it is dark, else what about 
taking so much pulling out? When I am a man I shall go the 
next day. 


The following effort is a selection from a Third Standard 
lad’s composition exercise upon Zhe Donkey :— 


The Donkey is one of that tribe of beasts on which the cane 
has no effekt, for the harder you hit it the slower it goes. Your 
fathers never use a whip for there donkeys, becase they no it 
would not hurt them. For the Donkey rather likes to feel a 
whip, as it only tikles him and makes him feel joyfull and 
hungry. The best thing to punish a Donkey with is firstly 
a short thick cane for ears and belly ; and secundly, a broom- 
stick cut in two for backbone and back legs. He will then go 
betwixt four and five miles an hour. The donkeys which you 
see painted yellow and blue on the school pictures are what are 
called jews asses. These tribes of donkeys go many miles an 
hour, and will follow there masters like dogs and lambs becose 
of kindness. The young ones are sometimes called kolts and 
foals of asses. Therefore, if you have a niced young donkey 
show mercy unto it, and it might grow into a kolt or the foal of 
an ass. 

BIBLE STORIES—-SCHOOLBOY VERSION. 


In a recent number of the Worker's Monthly some 
further samples are published from the examination of a 
school. 


Here is a youthful opinion as to the comparative merits of the 
Apostles Peter and Paul :—‘‘ Paul went about persecutioning 
everybody, Peter he stayed at home. He was a fisherman, a 
hard-working, respectable man.” 

Next comes a life of the Psalmist King given by a bright lad 
of ten in full earnestness :—‘‘ Davies was a shepherd boy, he 
went against the Philistiners. While he was away, lo, a lion 
and a bear came and pounced the sheep, and carried away a 
lamb; but Davies came after them, and soon made them leave 
a-go of that. He was a giant-killer. When the giant seen him 
come over the wall, he said, ‘AmI a dog that a boy comes 
after me with slings and sticks and things?’ but Davies killed 
the giant, which made the king mad. He was son of Jessie, 
and father of Solomum and Absolomun. He had one hundred 
sweet singers of Israel. He took a census, and it did not rain 
for three days and three nights.” 

But the most charming instance of the results of combined 
inattention and treacherous memory is the following :—‘“‘ Paul 
was one day on the road to Damascus, with a warrant to take 
up the Christians. He rode upon an ass. When he came to 


a lane, his ass it would not go; so he beat it, and it ran against 
the wall and bruised his foot, and he smote it very sore, and 
began to curse it, when an angel appeared to him in the way, 
saying, ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? It is hasd for 
thee to kick against the pricks. 
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MY IDEAL OF MARRIAGE. 
BY MRS. MONA CAIRD. 


Mrs. Mona Carrp’s article on “The Morality ot 
Marriage,” in the Fortnightly Review, would more cor- 
rectly embody the views of the authoress if it had been 
entitled the “Immorality of Marriage.” The article is 
able and thoughtful, and here and there brilliant, showing 
a great advance, from the literary point of view, on the 
article which gave rise to the controversy in the Zelegraph 
on “Is Marriage a Failure?” The article is, however, 
very melancholy reading, for Mrs. Mona Caird is in re- 
volt, and her article is a cry, not exactly of despair, but of 
passionate indignation against a system which she regards 
as answerable for much of the misery of the world. In 
her eyes life-long marriage, enforced by law, seems to 
have taken the place of slavery as the sum of all villainies. 
Pain, weariness, hard work, anxiety, are the lot of women 
condemned to incessant childbirth, with the result that 
their nerves are sobroken, that if it were not for the children 
the overworked creatures would take a dose of chloroform 
to-morrow. Even a thoroughly prosperous marriage 
brings about a gradual process of brain-softening. In 
fact, to her somewhat morbid fancies, nothing is so 
horrible in the whole of society as that which has hitherto 
been regarded as its redeeming element. Mrs. Caird 
does not hesitate to assert that every fifth and sixth child 
is a ‘‘ deeply injured being,” and she is as equally unhesi- 
tating in declaring that she would prefer an interval of 
furious licence than another century of womanly duty and 
virtue as those have been interpreted hitherto. The 
world is wretched and diseased because our women have 
followed all too faithfully the hideous idea which has 

_ been set up for their guidance. “If woman’s claim were 
granted, if she should secure liberty as great as that of 
man in all the relations of life, marriage, as we now 
understand it, would cease to exist, its main foundation 
would be undermined.” Such, at least, is one of the 
many sentences in this article which will be employed for 
years to come as an effective weapon against every step 
that is demanded in the progressive emancipation of 
women, When married life, as we understand it, ceases 
to exist, what will take its place? In the ideal marriage 
in the future, husband and wife will show at least as much 
respect for their individual freedom as if they were a 
couple of friends who agreed to live together. A richand 
full life, in which men had the society and influence of 
women, and women that of men without let or hindrance, 
would, she thinks, do much to exorcise licentiousness. 
But she admits frankly that if women were as free to say 
yes and no as men, the condition of society would be 
entirely transformed in such a way as to give Mrs. Grundy 
a serious shock to her nervous system, which we take it 
is another way of saying that women will become as 
generally immoral as men. This is, probably, true. 
We must level up or level down, either men must become 
as moral as women or women will become as immoral as 
men. Mrs. Caird truly says the result of the present sys- | 
tem, by which self-control is exacted from women and not 
from men, is that ‘men hand on to the race exaggerated 
instincts to devastate other lives, and the brunt of those 
unsatisfied instincts must be allowed to destroy the health 
and sometimes the reason, because the sufferer belongs to 
the sex that has no choice in these matters. It is not 
true that we women reap what we sow: we reap what 
other people have sown for us!” 
What then is to be the marriage of the future? Mrs. 
Caird describes it as follows :— 


A couple would draw up their agreement, or depute the task 
to their friends, as is now generally done as [regards marriage 
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settlements. They agree to live together on such and sy WHAT 
terms, making certain stipulations within the limits of the coum 

The breaking of any of these promises may or may not cq VAR 
stitute a plea for separation for divorce—again according 

agreement. The husband might bestow on the wife a certg Tur Young 
sum as her exclusive property, this being her reward for tl awers to tl 
share in sustaining the household, and as the security for hg Christian t 
independence. In case of the union proving unsuitable, a cg 

tain time shall be specified which shall elapse before applicatiog The Heat 


is made for divorce or separation, and the State would themyygjidon).—: 
demand a minimum interval between the notice and the divored ife, seeks tl 
itself, if still desired after that interval is over. A more moral ho finds hi 
developed people would demand greater freedom. nd doctrine 


What about the children will be asked? On this poingio imply" 
Mrs. Caird declares that even for the sake of the childreggterestS of e 
conventional marriage must be abolished. The vengimitation © 
existence of many children is a wrong to-themselves anjgDivine auth 






































































mothers, and their education is as indefensible as thei’ The Rev. 
existence. She presses home with considerable force the who not sir 
argument that those who send their children to publi¢ concerning | 
schools, just when they are most susceptible to the bene-fhat is, acce 
ficent influence of home life, have no right to indulge inf for salvatio 
platitudes concerning the necessity of parental influence, example, ol 
But, thank Heaven, the number of children sent to public as King. | 
schools comprises a very small percentage of the wholel!fupord, whi 
Mrs. Caird’s paper is full of good impulses and of aspira- , 
tions after beautiful ideals, but she reminds us of they The Fe 
ancient philosopher who fixed his eyes so intently on aj 4- C. G. a 
star in the heaven that he walked incontinently into aj living 2% 
miry ditch. The immediate net result of her article can} to be "Re a 
hardly fail to operate in two directions, both of which } 48 his 
are contrary to the authoress’s desires. It will strengthen stands t " 
the much too widely-held objection against the social Lord, he 
and economic enfranchisement of women, and what is | Purposes: 
even more serious, it will be widely used as a kind of | The Re 
literary whitewash for adultery. to be a ne 
of the ae 
an 
MR. GRANT ALLEN. ee ie 
Mr. GRANT ALLEN is the most indefatigable of all mags- }| was pow¢ 
men. Articles from his pen appear in no fewer than four jor, wee 
of the magazines of the month. In the Universal umbled, 
he raises a barbaric whoop over the approaching down- | guilt; si 
fall of Mrs. Grundy, whom he criticises and insults under | be saved, 
the title of Demos’s Maiden Aunt. Demos he says is a | sinner Sa 
hobbledehoy at present somewhat in awe of the moralist } by grace 
of the middle class. But in the good time which is The F 
coming, the vision of which makes glad the heart of Mr. | cyyistiat 
Grant Allen, Demos will emancipate himself from | Ji of G 
the Puritanical regulations which’ prescribe some to do th 
petticoats to ballet girls and place some slight impedi- wre, Ic 
ment in the way of free marriage terminable by agreement Prist v 
with or without a moment's notice. In Longman’s he | Joteou 
sounds the praises of Cap. D’Antibes as a combination of shes 
the Riviera and the Bernese Oberland. In the English for the | 
Illustrated Magazine he describes the Welsh Village | 4, pe lil 
of Llanwddyn which has been submerged by the 
reservoir by which Liverpool is to be supplied with water. The 
Of all Mr. Grant Allen’s papers in the current periodicals trust a 
that onthe “ Origin of Animals,” in the Mew Review, is knowle 
the only one which is worthy of his reputation. The no hely 
paper, although just a trifle too technical is nevertheless as tot 
one of extraordinary interest.. Mr. Grant Allen puts for- their t1 
ward a hypothesis as to the way in which animals were their lc 
evolved from plants, He-states his hypothesis as follows : trust E 
Early animals may, perhaps, have arisen from locomotive mod be 
spores of early plant organisms, which, instead of developing say th 
chlorophyll, and producing plant-material under the influence of tians \ 
sunlight, happened to strike out accidentally a new mode of life for met W 
themselves by absorbing external protoplasmic or carbonaceous hve fe 
material, and using it up in locomotive energy. who, \ 
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© WHAT IS IT TO BE A CHRISTIAN? 
VARIOUS ANSWERS BY VARIOUS PENS. 
@ Tue Young Man for March publishes some interesting 











mm - W@inswers to the above question from some of the leaders 
itable, 7a if Christian thought and action. I quote the following :— 
® applicatigy’ The Head Master of Harrow (Rev. J. £. C. 
would the Welldon).—A Christian is one who, in his thought and 
the divorg life, seeks the same highest good as Christ sought, and 
nore moral ho finds his chief motive for seeking it in the example 






nd doctrine of Christ Himself. Such a definition seems 
1 this poingito imply —{1) a constant preference of the spiritual in- 
1€ childrenfterests of life to the material or secular; (2) a practical 
The yenfimitation of Christ ; (3) a dogmatic allegiance to Christ’s 
Selves andfDivine authority. 

© as thei e Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B.—A Christian is one 
> force the who not simply assents to the truth of certain statements 
to public concerning Christ, but who believes in Christ Himself— 
the bene. that is, accepts Him as Saviour and Lord, relies on Him 
ndulge inffor salvation, follows Him as guide, imitates Him as 
influence example, obeys Him as Master, and promotes His glory 
to public as King. The habitual prayer of a real Christian is 
€ wholelfwLord, what wilt Zzou have me to do?” 


f aspira- 

s of thel The Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge (Rev. 
H. C. G. Moule).—To be indeed a Christian is to be a 
living and loving disciple of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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Ae. It is 


Into 

cle pol to be one who Je/ieves with all his heart in Jesus Christ 

’ which § a8 his Redeemer and Saviour. It is to be one who under- 

engthen| stands that having come to Christ, as a sinner to his 

2 social Lord, he de/ongs altogether to Him, and exists for His 

what is | purposes. 

cind of | The Rev. R. F. Horton, M.A.—To be a Christian is 
to be a new creature in Christ Jesus. It is all a matter 

of the heart, of a new birth, of a changed will, and a pure, 

holy, and blameless life. No man ever was in Christ 

until he was thoroughly sick of himself, found that he 


'mags- | was powerful to do wrong, and powerless to do right—a 
n four or, weak, erring, unstable creature. But.when a man, 
versal | humbled, self-distrustful ; guilty, and recognising his 
own- | guilt; sinful, eager to escape his sin, comes to Christ to 
under | be saved, he is at once accepted; he takes his place as a 
S is a | sinner saved by grace. He is in Christ. A sinner saved 
ralist | by grace is a Christian. 
Pat The Rev. W. J. Dawson.—He who desires to be a 
from | Christian has to ask only two questions—What is the 
ome | Will of God? and, How am I to doit? Let any man try 
sedi. | to do the will of God as Christ did it; let him try to be 
nent | Pure, loving, generous, sympathetic, self-sacrificing as 
he | Christ was; let him trust in the Father, follow duty, love 
n of | Tighteousness, and fight for it as Christ did, and then, 
lish | Whether he have a creed or has none, he is a Christian, 
age for the Christian is simply one who loves Christ and tries 
the to be like Him. 
ot The Rev. G. S. Reaney.—To be a Christian, is to 
_ trust and love the Lord Jesus Christ according to the 
os knowledge we have of Him. There are some who find 
~ no help in miracles or inspiration, and are not quite sure 
= as to the physical resurrection of the Lord Jesus; but 
wot their trust in Him is as perfect as the trust of a child, and 
<p their love for Him is something to be prayed for. They 


2d trust Him and love Him far beyond all they know of Him 
ye or believe about Him. They are Christians. Who shall 
ig say that they are not Christians? Some of these Chris- 
of tians worked with me in the East End. I have never 
or met with men and women in any church in whose liyes I 
S hve felt so much, of Christ, as I felt in the lives of those 
who, while imperfect in knowledge, seemed “full of faith.” 
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Dr. Joseph Parker, in the Homiletic Review, for Feb- 
Truary, writing upon the “Religious Outlook,” expresses 
himself as follows on the above question :— 

There must be no incertitude as to the soul's relation to 
Christ. Certitude there means to my mind orthodoxy, Chris- 
tianity, salvation. A negative relation to Christ has always 
ended in His crucifixion. He asks us for the. loyalty of the 
heart’s whole trust, He claims the throne of our undivided love. 
There—there—there we must be definite! We need not, 
indeed, have any theory or philosophy of His atonement, but for 
myself I must say that [ should hold a merely negative view of 
Christ if I denied his Godhead. Christ would be to me but a 
man in whom I find no fault if He did not die, the just for the 
unjust, if He did not wash me from my sins in His own blood. 
Here my definiteness is absolute. 


Mr. Jos. Jno. Dymond, in the Friends’ Quarterly 
Examiner, writing on the “ Atonement,” lays down the 
view of the orthodox Friends in the following passage :— 

The true position is this: God has accomplished His work 
for our redemption as it has pleased Him in the counsels of 
His infinite wisdom. As a complete and finished work it is 
offered for our acceptance. With loving entreaty we are invited 
to take refuge in the Saviour whom God has provided, just as 
He has presented Him and not otherwise. With us rests the 
solemn responsibility of assent; but we are not permitted to 
discuss the terms with God. 


The Rev. Dr. Clifford, writing in ZApincoft on the 
subject “Who are Christian Ministers?” says that the 
question not only raises the problem, what is the essential 
element of the Church, but it goes deeper still. 

It is a question of the real nature of religion. Is it spiritual 
and inward ; a life of love and service of God and men, or is 
it external, mechanical, and sacramental? The conception of 
religion shapes and moulds the idea of the ministry. We go 
back, therefore, to the broad and simple teaching of Jesus con- 
cerning Religion, Society, and Service, and hear Him tell us ~ 
that life is only lived according to God’s ideal of it, when 
every man is free to make, and does make, the fullest use ot 
every “‘ talent ” he has for the service of his fellows. 


The Rev. E. J. Hardy, in the Sunday Magazine, says: 

We must not think that religion consists in immediate 
thoughts of God, in immediate addresses to Him, in emotions 
called forth by contemplation of Him. Certainly those who 
enter by faith into communion with the unseen would have joy 
unspeakable ; but can this long be sustained? No! for this is 
not the ordinary state of even the most religious. We must 
seek for a more practical definition of religious working. Shall 
we say that it means doing everything we do as unto God, and 
not to ourselves or public opinion—doing everything as if we 
felt that Eis all-seeing eye were indeed upon it ? 


The Rev. Frederic Palmer, in a paper contributed 
to the Andover Review, entitled, ‘Some Criticisms on 
the Andover Movement,” criticises the objection expressed 
in the volume entitled, ‘Progressive Orthodoxy,” to the 
doctrine of what may be called unconscious Christianity. 
Mr. Palmer asserts :— 

This harmony with Christ may be clearly apprehended by its 
possessor in its relation on the one hand to Jesus, the incarnate 
Son of God, and on the other to himself, through understanding 
and choice ; or it may be unrecognised and unnamed; but in 
either form it may be genuine. And that in its latter form it 
can be efficacious is demonstrable from those many cases where 
there is to a great degree deliverance from sin and likeness to 
Christ, and yet no clear apprehension of a scheme of salvation. 
It is this latter, we suppose, which has been called harmony 
with the essential or spiritual Christ. But that one who has an 
eager love for whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, just, pure, lovely,—that he has, zfso facto, salvation, 
cannot be denied by any one who holds salvation to be deliver- 
ance from sin. And if he is so saved, it must be either that he 
is saved without the knowledge of Christ, or that in these very 
things he has the knowledge of Christ. For ourselves, we 
prefer the latter alternative. 
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RUSSIA AND ENGLAND IN CENTRAL ASIA. 
A BRITISH OFFICER’S REPORT. 


QuirTE the most remarkable ride of recent times, and 
one which throws poor Colonel Burnaby’s entirely into 
the shade, was that which Colonel Mark S. Bell made 
from Pekin to the Mediterranean, right across the heart 
of China and Central Asia. Colonel Bell, whom I re- 
member interviewing some twelve months ago, is an un- 
assuming officer, who has never mastered the art of self- 
advertisement ; hence, there are but few in this country 
who are aware of the noteworthy exploit which he has 
accomplished. He has been reading papers before the 
geographical societies, which are published in their Pro- 
ceedings. But to the general public his observations are 
practically unknown. In the Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society for February his paper on the great 
Central Asian Trade Route from Pekin to Kashgaeria is 
printed in full, with a valuable map showing his route. 
And in the Scotch Geographical Society’s Proceedings for 
“March is to be found his papers on “ Around and About 
Armenia.” From these valuable papers we extract the fol- 
lowing passages, which may be commended as the mature 
opinion of a thoroughly competent British officer as to 
the chances of the rival empires of Russia and England in 
China and Turkey. 


TRADE RIVALRY IN CHINA. 


One cannot travel through Eastern Turkistan without form- 
ing a very high opinion of Russian enterprise. Russian goods, 
cottons, chintzes, candles, sugar, cutlery, &c., are found every- 
where. Russian merchants, settled in Hami, and dressed as 
Chinamen, in Suchau and Lan-chau, press the sale of their 
goods. Their cottons and chintzes, as already noted, are 
strong, well dyed, and suited to the country; could the 
lighter Indian varieties reach Toksun and Hami they might sell. 
Throughout the journey I was struck with the want of British 
commercial enterprise in the interior of China, when compared 
with that exhibited by Russian Central Asian merchants. 


Poverty instigates Russian commercial enterprise, and wealth 
causes ours to retrograde ; and throughout China, clerks and 
agents of Continental birth are supplanting those of the British 
nation, even in British mercantile houses. : 


Commercial enterprise would seem to be a marked instinct 
of the Russian race, and the completion of the Siberian line of 
railway, and its connection with the Trans-Caspian line, will 
cause them to turn their attention to the construction of a 
feeder, to gain the trade of the north-west, mid, and centre 
China, and another further to the eastward to Peking, if the 
Chinese do not do so. These lines cannot be built without the 
conquest of trans-mural China. 


All the Indians I met with praised the Chinese rule, and have 
settled permanently in the country, preferring it to India. 
Mongolia is entirely at Russia’s mercy, granted that she pushes 
on her communications and China does not. Mongolia gives 
easy access to Chili and Shansi, and Kashgaria to Kansu, the 
rich Wei valley and Thibet. Good communications alone can 
make these provinces defensible in the future, and China is slow 
to perceive their necessity. 


POLITICAL RIVALRY IN ARMENIA. 


In Armenia Colonel Bell found that England was as 
badly handicapped in politics as she is in trade in Western 
China. Speaking of the prospects of further Russian 
advance or. Constantinople, v7é Armenia, Colonel Bell 
says :— 

The villagers weve dumbfounded at the idea of another cam- 
paign, with Russia as a possible foe, and all agreed that they 
were no match for asfirst-class Christian Power. Many of the 
Redif expressed themselves as ready to be made prisoners of 
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war rather than to fight under such helpless conditions as tho, 
then existing. The humanity shown by Russia to her prisone 
of war has made a lasting impression upon the Turkish soldiers 
they contrast the plenty and comfort of their state as prisone 
of war with the want, hardship, and neglect which they sufferej 
at the hands of their officers. The officers, although they woul 
like a chance of revenging themselves on their ancient foe, ye 
saw little hope of making a good resistance unless aided by 
England, _ A show of resistance they hoped to make, but they 
doubted and feared the result. Money, stores, baggage, organi 
sation, equipment, etc., all were wanting to such a degree as to 
render the army little better than a military mob. The opinion 
we formed was that the rough material was excellent, and 
would be forthcoming, but that it must be placed under British 
superior officers, and paid from the British Treasury, for some 
months before it could be considered even to be a force 
sufficiently good to act in co-operation with British troops, and 
that it would take many months, under British officers and 
instructors, before it could be trusted, under their leading, to 
separate action with hope of good results, The Turkish officer 
is gallant, and a good leader, but is uninstructed. At Aleppo 
joy filled the barracks, it being reported that I had come to 
command the troops. 


CAN ANYTHING BE DONE ? 


Colonel Bell makes a last despairing appeal to his 
countrymen to save Turkey from her impending doom :— 


Russia would probably treat such questions very summarily, 
Her plan is to Russianise all conquered peoples. To all 
appearances Britain is absolutely doing nothing of any practical 
moment in this country to better it, to strengthen it, or to aid 
it to better itself. In what is wanted to develop the resources 
of the country we have attempted nothing. Turkey will do 
nothing unless a model be put before her. 
of the Imperial Chinese Customs department shows what 
excellent results may arise from a little good administra- 
tion. Private companies (British or Anglo-German), or, 
failing these, Imperial British-Turko-Armenia customs and 
public works departments, under guarantee of absolute owner- 
ship of railways, roads, canals, etc., under conceivable con- 
ditions, would resuscitate its finance and develop its latent 
wealth, with an outlay of 50 millions sterling. Without this 
help Turkey and Asia must continue in the downward course 
of decay till she rots to pieces and becomes absorbed by others. 
Is it not time that money be laid out in Turkey and Persia, etc., 
to be administered by ourselves, and not, as heretofore, by 
venal pashas, in order to aid them and better ourselves ? 


The difficulty in the way of carrying out Colonel Bell’s 
propositions is that the pashas would prefer to await 
their inevitable fate at the hands of Russia than have 
the country taken from them in this unceremonious 
fashion. Colonel Bell’s paper is impoitant as expressing 
the opinion of a competent British officer on the worth- 
lessness of the Anglo-Turkish Convention, and the utter 
impossibility of giving effect to the “insane covenant.” 





CHARLES MACKAY ON CHRISTIANITY. 


A POEM written by the late Charles Mackay appears in 
Temple Bar. It is entitled “A True Christian” The 
following is the first stanza:— 


If thou’rt a Christian 
In deed and thought, 
Loving thy neighbour 
As Jesus taught,— 
Living all days 
In sight of Heaven, 
And not ome only 
Out of seven, — 
Sharing thy wealth 


Making religion 

A truth in the heart, 
And not a cloak 

To be worn in the mart, 
Or in high cathedrals 

And chapels and fanes, 
Where priests are traders 
‘ peg Ss the gains, — 

s angels wi 

With the suffering poor, “ Well Pt, 1 oe 
Helping all sorrow Whenever thy mortal race is 

That Hope can cure,— run, 
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18 SECRET OF THE MYSTERY OF MESMERISM. 










ONS as tho, 

er prisone BY MRS. ANNIE BESANT. 

ish soldiers é P 

aS prisonenfl THERE is a long, thoughtful, and carefully written 
1ey sufferedfiticle on Hypnotism, by Mrs. Besant, in the Universal 
they wouldll eg in which she tellsits history. She then describes 
ent foe, yet ’ 





$ aided ‘by facts of animal magnetism classed under three heads : 
e, but they Its use as a therapeutic agent. 2. The exaltation 
Be, Organi-Mader it of the physical senses and mental capacities. 
pe ini ‘o§ The control of the subject by the operator. And finally 
tes wal es her explanation of the phenomena, which is some- 
ler Britishphat difficult to condense. Animal magnetism, she says, 
for some nearly related to mineral magnetism, and is visible to 
ee a sensitive as light. This human magnetism, which is 
ficers and@pilled Odic force, has never been observed in connection 
-ading, tofith hypnotism. Mrs. Besant maintains that when the 
e a erson is hypnotised the bodily functions are placed in acon- 
Sf a ition of quiescence, rendering it possible for the sleeping 
onsciousness, which is to the waking consciousness what 

giant is to a dwarf, to come into action. “ This luminous 

idolon, which shines out the more brightly as the bodily 
ame is unconscious, is the Inner Self, the true individuality, 
he higher Ego, which dwells in the body as the flame in 
To al he lamp, sending into the outer world such shafts of its 
practical #diance as can pierce its covering, The physical organs 
or to aid #i sense are, as has been well said, between the inner 






to his 
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nmarily, 












sources fenses, the perceptive faculties of the Inner Self, and the 
Ceca jective world; that they are organs, not faculties; and it 
: chal ill be seen how their paralysis may make way for the 


inistra- funer senses to function. The third class of phenomena, 
n), or, fontrol of the individual by the operator, turns once more, 
ns and gsto the hallucinations, on this movability of the thres- 
os hold of sensation. Let us conceive of existence as one 
le con- 


hat condensed force would present itself as matter, rare- 
ied matter as force. Our conception of the universe 
depends on the impression made by it on us through our 
senses. Whether the mental presentment of a thing is 
Bell's {material or immaterial will depend, then, on our sensi- 
await fbility and not on the thing itself. The senses condition 
have nature of the perception. Then, to abnormally 
nious sharpened senses, a thought may become a material object, 


ssing fforce-vibrations becoming visible, z.e., appearing as matter. 
orth- [But if this be so, the ‘hallucination’ of the somnambulist, 
utter [who sees a bird or a lamp-shade at the suggestion of the 
ant.” fhypnotiser, results from her threshold of sensibility being 
so shifted that the normally immaterial thought becomes 

to her material. 
“This hypothesis does not explain the paralysis of vision 
rs in }a8 to objects, or parts of objects, which is one of the most 
The [startling of hypnotic phenomena. For elucidation of this, 


lam somewhat at a loss. But that objects caz be made 
to disappear I know, having seen it done and having been 


made myself to disappear ; for the explanation, I am still 
groping. 
t, “ The control of acts is easier to understand, for here one 


can see that the Ego of the hypnotised person may, as it 
were, be thrust aside and the Ego of the hypnotiser take 
its place, using the brains and limbs of the subject as its 


tool. Be this as it may, the recognition of this true Ego, 

ay, {this Inner Self, acting in and through the body, but its 

: master, not its product, offers, at least, a hopeful path to 
fit the solution of the abstruse problems that face us.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES 
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A DEFENCE OF UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE, 
BY SENOR CASTELAR. 

In the Nouvelle Revue Internationale Senor Castelar 
pleads for universal suffrage, chiefly on grounds of analogy 
with past action. ‘ You have recognised,” says he, “the 
equality of men in your religion, in your legal codes, in 
your general application of justice, you must now recognise 
it in the political sphere, and its expression there is 
univeral suffrage. Of two things one, either the 
whole idea of the suffrage is a false one—as the abso- 
lutists assert—or, if true, it is evidently universal of 
application in its nature. For there is no conceivable 
material standard by which a just differential can be 
established between one man and another. But the great 
nations of the world have declared practically unanimously 
for the suffrage. It follows then that its limitations can 
only have resulted from the selfishness of law-makers or 
the ingrained stupidity of certain races.” 

M. Castelar also combats a phrase, used on the Con- 
tinent with regard to universal suffrage, but little known 
in England. He denies that it is a “Pantheismof the 
People.” He maintains that its great value is in the em- 
phasising, not in the effacing of the individual in the 
political world. There is, apropos of this, a passing 
allusion to the recent Boulangist fiasco, though it is not 
mentioned by name. He points out that after all the cry 
about the behaviour of democracy, the event has proved 
Czsarism to be unnatural to a free people voting freely. 

There are many really wonderful bits of imagery in the 
article, but his style is highly coloured. It is Spanish 
eloquence reading like scarlet flowers. 

“We bow with respect before the tombs of the 
Escurial...aS we seem to catch, through those 
sepulchral twilights, the vision of that Colossus of years, 
whose head lost itself in the heavens, whose crown set 
the sun like a gem, whose mantle—vaster than the very 
ocean itself—held in its folds whole continents and still 
undiscovered worlds. At the memory of so much greatness 
our knees bend, our hearts beat.” This from a Spaniard 
with regard to his great empire of old. But he ends by 
saying that to try to raise the old corpse of feudalism is 
but to profane its tomb. Men do not dig up their dead 
again, nor do they worship their dead, but rather the 
memory of what they were in life. It isa most powerful 
article and a most eloquent one. And if eloquence may 
not be written down for fear of offending taste, why, so 
much the worse for taste. 

The article is, of course, rather a rhetorical than an 
argumentative one; nevertheless some passages are put in 
a clever argumentative way: take, for instance this one 
about equality :— 

“Nature,” say our opponents, “has made nothing 
equal.” What anerror! When you know one insect you 
know all of its species; by one nightingale you learn the 
nature of the generality of the rest; by one plant all the 
other plants of the same family. Equality is the general 
law, inequality the particular exception.... The 
chemist, when he analyses one drop of sea water, can tell 
of what the whole great sea is made, so also Plato and 
Aristotle, in analysing individual thought in their owncase, 
were also analysing the general nature of all mental 
process. Inequality is but an accidental, equality is ot 
the very essence. Such is the truth. If you do not like it, 
do not upbraid the writer of these words, but rather God, 
who made all things, to their certain weight and measure, 
and launched them into space, to watch them as they 
formed one eternal harmony.” 

Note, however, that even both the arguments yield to 
the figure of speech—the rational to the splendid. What 
a great phrase is that, ‘To watch them as they formed 
one eternal harmony!” 
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BRITISH INVESTMENTS IN THE STATES. 
THE WEDDING RING OF THE EMPIRE AND THE REPUBLIC, 


Mr. Erastus WIMAN, in the North American Review 
for February, contributes a very solid article concerning 
the investment of British capital in American industries, 
which is saved from being a merely financial treatise by 
the bearing which such a practical union of material 
interests will have on the ultimate union of the two great 
English-speaking nations of the world. British invest- 
ments in American securities are now taking a new shape; 
instead. of being merely a fixed interest charged on 
Government loans, it is now a huge international partner- 
ship, in which individuals on both sides equally profit. 
Mr. Wiman thinks that in 1900 the amount subscribed 
towards floating new companies will reach £600,000 
sterling per business day in the year. He passes in array 
the enormous extent of contributary tribute paid by the 
nations of the world to John Bull in his capacity of 
money-lender to the universe, and points out the obvious 
concluSton that as John Bull will every year have more 
money to invest he will be driven irresistibly to seek fields 
for investment in the American Republic, where only the 
elements of safety and profit are assured. In the last two 
years we have been investing in industrial enterprises in 
the United States at the rate of £200,000 a week. These 
investments are made on the following three great prin- 
ciples :— 

First, that the greatest possible pains is exercised to secure the 
most exhaustive investigation of the properties to be taken over; 
second, that the control of the organisation is irrevocably placed 
in the hands of the English parties who represent the new money 
put into the business ; third, that the utmost precaution is taken 
to secure the continuance of the services of the vendor and his 
staff for the perpetuation of the success of the business, by not 
only insisting upon a contract for their continuous employment, 
but by their retention of a large proportionate interest. These 
three most important elements are as essential to success in 
floating a property in London as the sun is to daylight. 

One result of this continual growing investment of 
British capital in American enterprises is to enormously 
stimulate the formation of trade combinations or trusts by 
the illimination of the personal element, which often 
stands in the way of the union of interests. 


Indeed, it would seem as if the very facilities which the 
Englishmen require to have put in motion for their information 
and safety are the very first elements essential to combinations 
among competing establishments. ; 

He expects that the pressure will go on increasing until 
it reaches an investment of £200,000a day. In twenty 
years this will place Great Britain in control of one-half 
of the industrial enterprises of the United States. Already 
the amount of interest remitted by the United States to 
Europe amounts to twenty million sterling per annum. If 
the amount invested should increase threefold in the next 
two decades, twenty years hence would witness the 
increase of the New World’s tribute to the Old to sixty 
million sterling per annum, at the rate of £200,000 per 
day. Mr. Wiman thinks— 

It is not difficult to estimate the ultimate influences set, in 
motion by such a practical union of material interests between 
the two great English-speaking nations of the world. 

He quotes Mr. Gladstone’s words when he, alluding to 
the United States and Great Britain, says that “there 
was no cause upon earth that should now or hereafter 
divide one from the other”; and declares, in concluding, 
that— 

Nothing will contribute more certainly to the harmony between 
the mutuality of interests which is certain to be created by the 
investment of British capital in American industrial enterprises, 
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WILL ROME LOSE AMERICA? 


PROBABLY. 





BY MR. HENRY CHARLES LEA. 


Mr. Lea, in the Forum for February, in an artic 
entitled “ Key Notes from Rome,” discusses the questi 
of the relations between the Church of Rome and th 
Republic of America, from a non-Catholic point of view 
The trouble lies, he says, in the fact that the Catholi 
Church is not American or independent; it looks abroad 
not at home, for its guidance. Thus in such a trivis 
matter as the introduction of electric light in the Cathol 
churches the question had to be referred for decision 
the Propaganda, on which no American has a seat. Thy 
Americans think that as the State under its constitutio 
resigns all control over religion, religion, out of recipro 
city, should make no attempt to control the State. Thi 
doctrine the Pope has always repudiated ; it is an artic 
of faith with Rome that the duty to obey the Popei 
absolute over the duty to obey the laws. Betwee 
Ultramontanism and American ideas there can be nothing 
but war, and Mr. Lea calls attention to the following case 
in which the Pope has directly interfered in the intern 
affairs of modern states :— 





When, in May, 1851, New Granada proclaimed religiow 
toleration and subjected the clergy to the secular courts, Pius IX, 
in the allocution ‘‘ Acerdissimum,” of September 27, 1852, 
pronounced the laws to be null and void, and threatened hear 
ecclesiastical penalties on all who should dare to enforce them 
a declaration which he repeated in the allocution * Zucredibili 
of September 17, 1863. When, in 1855, Mexico adopted 
Constitution embodying the same principle, Pius, in the allocu 
tion ‘‘ Nunquam fore,” December 15, 1856, annulled th 
Constitution and forebade obedience to it. When, about th 
same time, Spain made an effort in the same direction, th 
allocution ‘Nemo Vestrum,” of July 24, 1855, similar! 
abrogated the obnoxious provisions. Even a powerful empir 
like that of Austria fared no better when, in December, 1867, it 
decreed liberty of conscience and of the press, and in May, 1368, 
adopted a law of civil marriage ; for the allocution “ Munguam 
certe,” of June 22, 1868, denounced:all these as atrocious laws, 
and declared them to be void and of no effect. 


He dreads the influence that may be wielded in American 
politics by prelates who have behind them a population ol 
ten millions, from whom they raise a compact and 
disciplined body who are ready to vote for whichever side 
will give the Church the best terms. Rome, says Mr. 
Lea, is making persistent efforts at Washington to induce 
the Government to accredit a Minister at the Vatican, a 
step which he strongly opposes on the ground that it 
would be a recognition of the authority of the Pope over 
the Catholics, which is contrary to the American theory of 
the Constitution. So serious does Mr. Lea think the 
situation that he concludes his article with a suggestion 
that the only solution of the conflicting claims of Roman 
authority and American ideas is by a new declaration of 
rn and a fresh revolt of the New World against 
the . 


The triumph of Ultramontanism in the Church has been too 
thorough, the national Churches have been too completely 
crushed out, and papal autocracy has been established too un- 
reservedly. All this is so repugnant to the American habit of 
thought that already there are occasional symptoms of uncon- 
scious rebellion, which in time may ripen to overt revolution, 
resulting in the organisation of a national American Catholic 
Church, faithful to all the dogmas of Catholicism save the 
central one of the supremacy of the co-called successor of St. 
Peter. Because Old Catholicism has not prevailed in Europe, 
it does not follow that it might not succeed in the less conserva: 
tive and freer atmosphere of America, 
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NEWSPAPERS VERSUS BOOKS. 


BY MR. E. L, GODKIN. 


? 


LEA, 






an artic Mr. E. L. GopkIn, the thoughtful editor of the New 
© questi York Nation, who spent several months in Europe last 
« an year studying journalism in the Old World after practising 
e Catholgg tin the New, contributes a thoughtful and suggestive 
ks abroad paper to the North American Review ior February upon 
h a trivigl “Newspapers Here and Abroad.” After pointing out the 
is difference between the journalistic ideal in Europe, which 
eat. Te centres round the smartly-written editorial, and that of 
nstitutiog’ America, which regards the prompt collection of news as 
f recip the prime object of the journalist, he passes on to discuss 


ate. = Thi : 4 
an artic the grave question what effect will the newspaper have 















e Pope upon civilisation. Mr. Godkin does no: express himself 
Seabee as strongly in print as he did when here in London in 
ring case conversation, but his observations are sufficiently gloomy 
: intern to suggest more than he says. The newspaper in America 
has developed into the news-sheet in direct ratio with 
F ealictal the spread of the reading art and the extension of the 
Pius [xp Suffrage. 
vs, he. Newspapers may be bad literature, but literature they are, 
ce them_} The hold they have taken, and are taking, as the reading matter 
credibili, of the bulk of the population in all the more highly civilised 


countries of the world, is one of the most serious facts of our 
time. It is not too much to say that they are, and have been 
for the last half-century, exerting more influence on the popular 
about the mind and the popular morals than either the pulpit or the book 
tion, the) Press has exerted in five hundred years. They are now shaping 
similar the social and political world of the twentieth century. The 
1 empire 2&¥ generation which the public schools are pouring out in 
, 1867, if tS of millions is getting its tastes, opinions, and standards 
ay 1863 from them, and what sort of world this will produce a hundred 
Tose qu ani Years hence nobody knows. 

us laws} . One of the most important peculiarities of newspapers is 
that but very few who read them much ever read anything else. 
Now, nothing can be more damaging to the habit of continuous 
mericanf attention than newspaper-reading. One of its attractions to 
ation off the indolent man or woman, or the man or woman who has 
ct and} had little or no mental training, is that it never requires the 
ver side} Mind to be fixed on any topic more than three or four minutes, 
we Me and that every topic furnishes a complete change of scene. 
ys Ml The result of this perpetual newspaper-reading is that the 
induce} number of book-readers form a continually decreasing propor- 
ican, af tion of all the great nations. Their immediate influence upon 
that it politics and society is undergoing the same decline. The ideas 
€ overs of book-writers have to filter through the newspaper press before 
cory off they affect the popular thought and action. ; 

ink thef Side by side with this segregation of the newspaper-reader 
3estionf from the book-reader, there has grown up a deep and increasing 
Xomanf scorn on the part of the book-reader and book-maker for the 
ion off man who reads nothing but the newspapers, and gets his facts 
gainst 


adopted 
1e allocu 
ulled th 


and opinions from them. This is true to-day of every civilised 
country. Go into a circle of scientific or cultivated men in any 
field,—in America, or France, or Germany, or Italy,—and you 
will have the mental food which the newspapers supply to the 
bulk of the population treated with ridicule and contempt, the 
authority of a newspaper as a joke, and journalism used as a 
synonym for shallowness, ignorance, and blundering. But this 
mutual hostility of the two agencies which most powerfully 
affect popular thought, and shape the conduct of both nations 
and men, cannot but be regarded with great concern, Their 
reconciliation—that is, the conversion of the newspaper into 
a better channel of communication to the masses of the best 
thought and most accurate knowledge of the time—is one of the 
problems, and perhaps the most serious one, that the coming 
century will have to solve. 
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LEADING ARTICLES © 


IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE FORTH BRIDGE. 


THE official opening of the Forth Bridge has produced, 
as might have been expected, a considerable number of 
artlcles in the periodicals. Mr. Knowles writes in the 
English Illustrated a descriptive paper, from which we 
make the following extract — 


One span of the bridge would reach from Charing Cross 
across the Horse Guards’ Parade to the centre of the court- 
yard of the Foreign Office, or trom Vauxhall Station to the 
middle of Kennington Oval, or from Primrose Hill to the en- 
trance to the Zoological Gardens, The trains will run at a level 
of 160 feet above high water—higher than the top of the Albert 
Hall. The bridge is constructed entirely of steel, the total quantity 
being over 50,000 tons, which is close upon four times the weight 
of one of the new battle ships, with guns and armour complete, 
now being built for the British navy. A good idea of the great 
height of these main piers is given by the accompanying sketch, 
showing one of them towering up behind St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the level of the ground corresponding to the level of high- 
water at the bridge. 


In Chambers’s Journal one of the assistant-engineers 
also describes the construction of this great engineering 
work, and from his papers we take the following 
facts :-— 


The changes resulting from variations of temperature have of 
necessity to be allowed for, and in so large a structure they are 
considerable—an inch for every hundred feet being arranged for 
in expansion and contraction, the space over the whole length of 
structure gives for this purpose no less than seven feet. 

Upwards of 21,000 tons of cement, 707,000 cubic feet of 
granite, and 117,000 cubic feet of masonry and concrete were 
employed in the foundations and piers ; while no less than one 
million cubic feet of timber were used for temporary purposes. 

The surface of the bridge requiring to be kept painted is no 
less than twenty acres ; whilst the eight million rivets employed, 
if laid end to end, would cover about 380 miles in rater and 
the plates used in the construction would extend a distance of 
over forty-four miles, 


To Blackwood the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley contributes a 
sonnet on the bridge. 


When the wild men from Pentland’s shaggy side 
Stared at the Fifeshire woodlands, did they dream 
This fiery dragon with its lungs of steam 

Would make the heaven its pathway, and would glide 

With cloud and sound above the wondering tide ? 
Could they have hoped hot Haste would drive its team 
Straight for the gulf, and leap yon ocean stream, 

High o’er Inchgarvie’s isle, with double stride? 

Nay, but the heart of iron was in the land, 

The soul of fire, the strength of lifted arm ; 
The breath of wind was theirs ; one thing alone 

They knew not—this—how God Himself had planned 

Mortals should conquer Earth, and bind in one 
Our broken world, with commerce for a charm. 


Those, however, who wish to have a really complete 
and exhaustive account of the great bridge will do well to 
obtain Judustries Forth Bridge Special, which not only 
contains a complete technical account of the bridge, but 
has more than a hundred illustrations. Our illustration 
on the next page of the various stages through which the 
idea of the bridge passed is reduced from /nudustries. It 
is in itself a complete guide to the bridge, and a valuable 
memento of the greatest engineering achievement of our 
time. 
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IS ENGLAND FATAL TO GENIUS? 
YES. BY “OQUIDA.” 


“ Ourpa,” who spends most of her life in Italy, evolves 
in the Worth American Review for February a theory 
that the secret of Shelley’s genius is largely to be found 
in the fact that he was more entirely a son of Italy than 
any of the Italian poets, and that the atmosphere of 
Italy has ever been the greatest fertilizer of poetical genius. 
“'Quida’s” article, which is entitled “A New View of 
Shelley,” is a very characteristic deliverance, as may be 
inferred by a passage in which, after scornfully deriding 
all condemnation of his conduct “within the bonds of 
marriage or without them,” she asks :— 


Who would not give the lives of a hundred thousand ordinary 
women to make happy for an hour such a singer as he? 


and then declares 


Society is arriving at the consciousness that for an ordinary 
woman to expect the monopoly of the existence of a man of 
genius is a crime of vanity and of egotism so enormous that it 
cannot be accepted in its pretensions or imposed upon him in 
its tyranny. 


Genius, therefore, must be polygamous, and, we suppose, 
—for ‘ Ouida,” is above all prejudices,—also polyandrous. 
But this by the way. The chief interest of the article is 
its thesis that the land which produced Shakespeare is 
fatal to poetical genius. 


There is something fatal to genius in modern English life : 
its conditions are oppressive; its air is heavy; its habits are 
altogether opposed to the life of the imagination. Out-of-door 
life in England is only associated with what is called ‘‘the 
pleasure of killing things,” and is only possible to those who are 
very robust of frame and hard of feeling. The intellectual life 
in England is only developed in gaslight and lamplight, over 
dinner-tables and in club-rooms, and although the country 
houses in some instances might be made centres of inteliectual 
life, they never are so by any chance, and remain only the 
sanctuaries of fashion, of gastronomy, and of sport. The in- 
numerable demands on time, the routine of social engagements, 
the pressure of conventional opinion, are all too strong in Eng- 
land to allow the man of genius to be happy there, or to reach 
there his highest and best development. The many artificial 
restraints of life in England are, of all things, the most injurious 
to the poetic temperament, which at all times is quickly 
irritated and easily depressed by its surroundings. There is not 
enough leisure or space for meditation, nor freedom to live as 
the affections or the fancy or the mind desires; and the 
absence of beauty—of beauty artistic, architectural; natural, 
and physical—oppresses and dulls the poetic imagination with- 
out its being sensible of what it is from the lack of which it 
suffers. 

What may be termed the material side of the intellect receives 
assistance in England—that is to say, in the aristocratic and 
political world of England ; wit and perception and knowledge 
of character are quickened and multiplied by it. But the 
brilliancy, liberty, and spirituality of the imagination are in it 
dulled and lowered. If a poet can find fine and fair thoughts 
in the atmosphere of a London square, he would be visited by 
far finer and fairer thoughts were he standing by the edge of 
the Adrian or Tyrrhene Sea, or looking down, eagle-like, from 
some high spur of wind-vexed Apennine. The poet should 
- live for ever away from the world, but he should oftentimes 

0 So. 

Keats, Shelley, Savage Landor, Byron, Milton, Browning, 
and Robert Lord Lytton have been each and all profoundly 
penetrated by and deeply imbued with the influence of Italy ; 
and it may be said of each and all of them that their genius 
has been at its highest when under Italian influences, and has 
been injured and checked and depressed in its development 
by all English influences brought to bear upon it. Shelley 


most completely of all escapes the latter, not only because he 
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died so early, but because his whole temperament resisted con- 
ventional pressure as a climbing plant resists being fastened to 
the earth. 

In England there is, more than anywhere else, the most fatal 
tendency to drag genius down into the heavy shackles of com- 
monplace existence, and to make Pegasus plough the common 
fields of earth. English genius has suffered greatly from the 
pressure of middle-class English opinion. It made George 
Eliot a hypocrite ; it has made Tennyson a chanter of Jubilee 
Odes ; it has put in chains even the bold spirit of Browning ; 
and it has kept mute within the soul much noble verse which 
would have had rapture and passion in its cadences. The tone 
of hypocrisy, of Puritanism, of conventionality, has deeply 
entered into the English character, and how much and how 
great has been the loss it has caused to literature none will ever 
be able to measure. 

Shelley affranchised himself in its despite, and for so doing 
he suffered in his life and suffers in his memory. 





IN PRAISE OF MRS. GRUNDY. 


BY MRS. LYNN LINTON. 


In the Forum for February Mrs. Lynn Linton indulges 
in a long diatribe of the familiar type against Mrs. 
Grundy, whom she treats as a kind of incarnation of 
diabolical Conservatism. All that has been done in op- 
position to progress either in politics or science or 
religion is calmly set down to the debit of poor Mrs. 
Grundy, whom she regards as the “tutelary deity of 
opposition and negation.” Mrs. Linton even goes so far 
as to state that Mrs. Grundy burnt Giordano Bruno! But 
in the midst of this sweeping denunciation of the poor 
lady, Mrs. Linton is compelled to admit that though in 
some things Mrs. Grundy is an “ obstructive disaster, in 
others she is a saving grace.” This she illustrates by the 
following passage :— 

“Without Mrs. Grundy to keep things taut and ship- 
shape, society would have a tendency to sprawl and slop 
over not conducive to true beauty of form. If there were 
no standard there would be no order; and, like an army 
composed wholly of captainless Bashi Bazouks, society 
without a standard would be a mass of dissociated atoms 
in which no two would coalesce. It would bea rabble 
rout and not an orderly assembly. It would be also with- 
out rest. Endless experiments would take the place of 
fixed rules, and notwo Edwins and Angelinas would have 
quite the same pattern in the tie that made them one. 
There would be, too, no standard for good breeding, and 
politeness would be: according to each man’s conception 
and desires. It is only the fear that Mrs. Grundy in- 
culcated and called education, that prevents a lazy man 
from going to a smart evening reception in his morning 
smoking suit; just as it is Mrs. Grundy herself who 
insists on the nakedness of undress for a Court afternoon 
in March. If there were no Mrs. Grundy, we should have 
our returned adventures and explorers turning up at my 
lady’s receptions in shirt sleeves and belted waists, boots 
up to the knee, and a rakish sombrero set well over the 
eyes—more picturesque than many of the figures at a 
fancy ball, but not exactly in line with one’s inherited 
ideas of fitness. Were it not for Mrs. Grundy, fathers 
and mothers would be at a greater discount than they are 
even now; and experience would be still more inopera- 
tive than it is at present to check the wild desires of in- 
experience. As the social ship would have never an ap- 
pointed steersman nor a recognised captain, if she were 
deposed, so would each little individual canoe have to 
encounter both surf and shallows without the help of a 
pilot, achart, or acompass. Decidedly she has her uses, 
though like fire and water and other things necessary for 
the life of man, she is better as a force to be used than as 
a power to command,” 
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MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM IN PRACTICE. 


THE EXAMPLE OF GLASGOW. BY AN AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


Mr. ALBERT SHAW, the editor of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, devoted twelve months in 1888-89, to a close 
study of the working of municipal institutions in the Old 
World. Mr. Shaw is one of the most promising and 
thoughtful of the younger American students of social 
economy, and his article in the Century, entitled 
“ Glasgow: a Municipal Study,” fully maintains the high 
reputation which he has already secured on both sides of 
the Atlantic, for painstaking accuracy and comprehensive 
grasp of the subject with which he deals. It would be 

- well if every member of the London County Council were 
to buy the Century, and to read every page of Mr. Albert 
Shaw’s paper. In Glasgow, if the papers are wise, they 
will reprint the article as fully as the ethics of journalism 
will perm:t. 

GLASGOW LEADS THE WORLD. 


Mr. Albert Shaw begins his article by declaring that if, 
by the word “city,” there is meant, not merely the 
aggregation of houses and people, but distinct and com- 
plete municipal organisation, the people of Glasgow may 
claim, not the second, but the first place among the com- 
munities of Great Britain, and not of Great Britain only, 
for well I remember Mr. Shaw telling me when he was in 
this country, that there was nothing in the United States 
to compare with the excellence of the municipal govern- 
ment of Glasgow. In his paper he selects Glasgow from 
all the cities of the world as the type of the modern city, 
one of the most characteristic of the great urban com- 
munities of the English-speaking world of the nineteenth 
century. To study Glasgow is to study the progress of 
municipal institutions in every stage. 


MODEL LODGING-HOUSES, 


Most important and interesting is the experience of 
Glasgow in providing common lodging-houses. It is a 
pleasure to visit these municipal hostelries and see for one’s 
self how cleanly, comfortable, and decent they are. Every 
lodger is given a separate apartment, or stall, in 
one of the high and well-ventilated flats, and has the 
use of a large common sitting-room, of a locker for 
provisions, and of the long kitchen range for cooking his 
own food. The charge per night is 33d. or 43d., accord- 
ing to the lodger’s choice of a bed with one sheet or with 
two. (In any case he rests on a woven-wire mattress). 
Six of these houses are for men, and one is for women, 
the charge in the latter being only 3d. The success of 
the Corporation's houses has had the good effect of leading 
private enterprise to open a few similarly improved 
establishments, with the same scale of prices and con- 
ducted on the same strict rules as regards good order and 
cleanliness. After paying all running expenses and a due 
amount for deterioration of property, the municipal 
lodging houses yield a net return of from four to five per 
cent. on the investment. So far as I am aware, no other 
city has made an experiment of this kind, at least, upon 
so large a scale, and Glasgow's experience has peculiar 
interest. 


PUBLIC BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES. 


As a part of that large scheme of sanitary and social 
amelioration that I have thus far been describing, are to 
be regarded the great public baths and wash-houses of 
Glasgow. They have now five large establishments in 
different parts of the city, the first of which was opered 
in 1878 and the last in 1884. 

The swimming-baths are kept open through the entire 
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year, at a uniform temperature. The number of bathers 
exceeds 400,000 a year. The charges are twopence for 
use of swimming-bath, and a little raore for the private 
baths. In the wash-houses, for the trifling sum of 
twopence an hour a woman is allowed the use of a 
stall containing an improved steam-boiling arrangement, 
and fixed tubs with hot and cold water faucets. The 
washing being quickly done, the clothes are deposited for 
two or three minutes in one of a row of centrifugal 
machine driers, after which they are hung on one of a 
series of sliding frames, which retreat into a hot-air 
apartment. If she wishes, the housewife may then use a 
large roller mangle, operated, like all the rest of the 
machinery, by steam power; and she may at the end of 
the hour go home with her basket of clothes, washed, 
dried, and ironed. 

‘Phe baths and wash-houses, while paying running 
expenses, do not as yet, at their low rates of charge, pay 
interest upon the investment. 


THE CORPORATION GAS-WORKS, 


Twenty years of management by the authorities of the 
gas supply has given unmitigated satisfaction to all the 
citizens of Glasgow. The quantity of gas sold has in- 
creased 140 per cent., while the population has grown 
only 20 per cent. Careful management has reduced 
the amount of leakage from 20 to about 10 percent. From 
1.14 dollars per 1000 feet, which was charged consumers 
in 1869-70, the Corporation has been able to make reduc- 
tions until for 1888-89 the price was fixed at 66 cents. 

Yet the department has been able to construct new 
works,—it now owns three large establishments,—pay its 
interest charges and running expenses, write off large 
sums every year for depreciation of works, pipes, and 
meters, and accumulate a sinking fund which now 
exceeds £200,000. Its total indebtedness was at the 
highest point in 1875, when it reached £1,000,000. The 
net debt is now reduced to about £480,000, which is very 
much more than covered by the value of the plant. 

It remains to speak of the recent experiment of the 
Glasgow gas department in supplying gas cooking-stoves, 
either selling them at about cost price, or renting them at 
a moderate charge by the year, half-year, or quarter. For 
more than three years this business has gone on briskly, 
the city having £12,000 invested in stoves. During the 
years 1887-88 there were sold 1193 heating and cooking 
appliances, and 1465 were rented. 


THE TRAMWAYS, 


Glasgow's municipal expericnces may well make 
American cities blush for their own short-sightedness. 
In 1869-70 two syndicates, one or both being of American 
origin, again promoted bills in Parliament for power to 
invade the Glasgow streets with a horse-railway system. 
The authorities were aroused, and the result was a 
compromise all around. It was agreed that the city 
should keep the control of its streets, any part of which 
it was so averse to surrendering; and that it should 
construct and own the tram lines, while the two syndicates 
were to unite into one company and work the lines on a 
lease. The first lines were opened in 1872, and the 
lease then made it terminable in 1894. By its terms the 
company was required to pay to the corporation (1) the 
annual interest charge on the full amount of the city's 
investments; (2) a yearly sum for sinking fund large 
enough to clear the entire cost of the lines at the expira- 
tion of the lease; (3) a renewal fund of 4 per cent. per 
annnum on the cost of the lines, out of which they were 
to be kept in condition and restored to the city, in perfect 
order and entirely as good as new, in 1894; (4) a mileage 
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cental of £150 per street mile. Such were the conditions 
of the lease ; and certainly the city’s interests were well 
looked after. But meanwhile the interests of the public 
as passengers were equally well secured. First, it was 
provided that in no case the charges should exceed a 
penny per mile. This, it should be remembered, was at a 
time when fares were nowhere less than 2d. Further, 
the parliamentary act described a number of important 
“runs,”’—those most likely to be used by labouring men 
and large masses of population, and several of them con- 
siderably exceeding a mile,—and specified that one penny 
should be the charge for these, and that morning and 
evening cars should be run for working men at half-price, 
equal to one American cent. 

Not until 1875-76 did the Tramway Company begin to 
pay its stockholders dividends. Since 1880, however, 
the business has flourished, and dividends of from 9 to 
II per cent. have been paid, after writing off each year a 
due proportion of the unfortunate premium charge. 

After 1894, therefore, the tramways of Glasgow will 
yield the municipal treasury a large income and will not 
require a penny of public expenditure. 


PUBLIC LIGHTING OF PRIVATE STAIRS. 


Glasgow has had an interesting experience in the 
matter of public illumination. The authorities some 
years ago entered upon the policy of lighting private 
courts and passages as well as public streets, and further 
undertook the lighting of all common stairs in tenement- 
houses. The stair-lighting alone costs the city more 
than the lighting of all the streets, counting wages and 
gas. But the measure is one of great humanity as 
well as a police precaution of the highest value. A 
light is equal to a constable. The illumination of the 
dark passages has had a most marked effect in diminish- 
ing crime. No other large city in the world, so far as I 
am aware, lights the staircases. Edinburgh has, however, 
lately resolved to follow Glasgow’s example in this 
respect. It should be said that the expense of stair- 
lighting is partly met by a special assessment. 


CULTURE, 


Of parks, picture galleries, and libraries also much 
might be said; but summary statements may suffice. 
Within the period of the recent improvements that have 
been fully described a park system has been formed, and 
its cost has in large part been defrayed by the re-sale at 
advanced prices of portions of the tracts originally pur- 
chased for park purposes. Bequests of important col- 
lections of paintings, chiefly by the old masters, have 
given Glasgow a municipal gallery of importance, and it 
is expected that the early future will witness the com- 
pletion of an adequate art building, and the rapid acces- 
sion of modern works of art. 

A magnificent array of public school buildings has ap- 
peared in Glasgow since 1873, and admirable provision is 
made for technical education. 

The general financial position of the municipality is ex- 
cellent. Its debt is not formidably large, and most of it 
is potentially covered by the growing sinking funds of 
prosperous and productive departments. The numerous 
undertakings of the municipality, far from imposing 
heavier burdens upon the ratepayers, promise in the 
years to come to yield an aggregate net income of grow- 
ing proportions, to the relief of direct taxation. Glasgow 
has shown that a broad, bold, and enlightened policy as 
regards all things pertaining to the health, comfort, and 
advancement of the masses of the citizens may be com- 
patible with sound economy and perfect solvency. 
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A SPIRITUALIST’S LIBRARY. 
HINTS AS TO THE SELECTION OF BOOKS. 


THE spiritualist who writes under the nom de plume of 
“M.A. (Oxon.)” publishes in Light of February 22 a list 
of books representing the chief forms of thought respect- 
ing Spiritualism and kindred subjects. Space does not 
permit of the reproduction of the whole list, but the 
following selection may be found useful to those who are 
interested in the investigation of the occult sciences :— 


Footfalls on the Boundary of Ancther World. R. Dale Owen, 1860. 
*™ Debateable Land between this World and the Next. R. Dale Owen, 
1871. 
Two charming books, many years old, but always fresh and new. 
Spiritualism in the Light of Modern Science. W. Crookes, F.R.S. 
Science on Spiritualism ; facts and no theories. 
Miracles and Modern Spiritualism. A. Russel Wallace. 
A Defence of Spiritualism. A. Russel Wallace. 
Able and very cogent treatises for those making acquaintance with 
Spiritualism. 
Repeiengel Investigations of the Spiritual Manifestations. Professor 
are. ° 
On Spiritualism. Judge Edmonds and Dexter. 
A record of personal experience. 2 vols. 
Zillner’s Transcendental Physics. Translated by C. C. Massey. 
A record of personal investigation adapted to the scientific mind that is 
not afraid of metaphysics. 
From Matter to Spirit. Mrs. de Morgan. 
An early work strongly to be recommended ; with a most valuable pre- 
face by the late Professor de Morgan. 
Planchette. Epes Sargent. 
Perhaps the best book to be read first of all by a student. 
Scientific Basis of Spiritualism. Epes Sargent. 
Sargent’s last and most elaborate work. All he says is worth atten- 
tion. 
Spirit Teachings, Spirit Identity, Psychography, and Higher Aspects of 
Spiritualism. By “‘ M.A. (Oxon.).” 
Spirit Workers in the Home Circle. Morell Theobald. 
A record of home experiences during many years with several mediums, 
some being children of the fam:ily, and all non-professional. 
Phantasms of the Living. (Society for Psychical Research.) E. Gurney, F. 
W. H. Myers, and F. Podmore. 
Incidents in my Life. (2 vols.) D. D. Home. 
Vol. I. contains facts in the life of a remarkable medium. 
Modern American Spiritualism. Mrs. Emma Hardinge-Britten. 
A history of Spiritualism in its earliest home and during its first two 
decades. 
The Perfect Way ; or, the Finding of Christ. aie 
Mystical, and very suggestive from the standpoint of the CHtistian 
mystic. Edited by the late Dr. Anna Kingsford and Mr. Ed. Mait- 
land. 
Old Truths in a New Light and Mystery of the Ages. . By Countess of 
Caithness. 
A study of Theosophy: the secret doctrine of all religions, 
Nightside of Nature. Mrs. Crowe. 
One of the earliest books ; with some good stories. e 
Whatam I? Serjeant Cox. ‘ : 
Psychological : an inquiry into the constitution of man in relation to 
manifestations of spirit. A little out of date now. 
History of the Supernatural. W. Howitt. 
Mr. Howitt’s chief work on spiritualism. 
Isis Unveiled. Vol. I., Science; Vol. II., Theology. 
Blavatsky. J 
Madame Blavatsky’s Magnum opus: two thick volumes full of argu- 
ment and dissertation on occult subjects. Not from the Spiritualis® 
point of view. 
The Occult World and Esoteric Buddhism. By A. P. Sinnett. 
People from the Other World. Colonel Olcott. ’ 
A personal narrative of experience in the physical phenomena os 
Spiritualism, principally Materialisation. 
Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, 
London Dialectical Society’s Report on Spiritualism, aa 
Worth study, perhaps, in connection with the Seybert Commission’s 
Report. 


“M.A., Oxon.,” gives a list of some dozen journals 
appearing regularly in all parts of the world to chronicle 
the phenomena and defend the doctrines ot spirituali 
Of those which we have seen Light is the beat. 


Madame H. P. 
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HOW I AWOKE IN HELL. 
A LEAF FROM A DEAD MAN’S DIARY. 


THE anonymous author of ‘A Dead Man’s Diary” 
continues his reminiscences in the new number of 
Lippincott’s. When he first returned to life the sub- 
ject seemed too solemn to turn to account for copy, 
and each of the several years which have elapsed 
since he died have taken away some part of the recol- 
lections. He asseits, however, that his reminiscences, 
vague and fragmentary as they are, have been scrupu- 
iously kept within the accurate limits of his recollection. 
He has never filled in a missing outline but has given 
the picture exactly as he sees it. Resuming his narra- 
tive he tells us that although he remained in the spirit- 
realm only two days, it seemed to him weeks and months 
and years since his real death, and the hour that he 
became conscious of that death. 


THE VISION OF MY PAST LIFE. 

Whether my death was succeeded by a season of 
slumber, in which certain appointed and divinely-ordered 
dreams were caused to be dreamed by me, or whether 
God caused the hands on the dial of Time to be put back 
for a space in order that I might see the past as He sees 
it, I neither ‘knew nor know, but I distinctly remember 
that the first thing of which I was conscious after my 
dissolution was that the events of my past life were rising 
before me. Yes, it was my past life which I saw in that 
awful moment, my past life standing out in its own naked 
and intolerable horror, an abomination in the sight of 
God and of my own conscience. The hands on the dial 
of Time went back half a score, a score, and finally a 
score and a half of years, and once more I was a young 
man of twenty-one. The chambers in which I was then 
living were situated in one of the well-known Inns off 
Holborn, and the housekeeper of the wing where I was 
quartered was a widow, who, with her daughter Dorothy, 
a girl of seventeen, resided on the premises. 

The tragedy of poor Dorothy can be imagined without 
being told. Both were young, impressionable, and oppor- 
tunity was not lacking for an acquaintance which a 
thunderstorm ripened in a moment into ungovernable 
passion. She occupied the room over his chamber, and 
after long struggling with temptation he fell. 

My-passion had but simulated defeat, as passion often 
does, in order that it might turn in an unguarded 
moment, and rend me with redoubled fury. The next 
moment I saw my last gasping effort to will what was 
right and true sink amid the tempestuous sea of sinful 
wishes, as a drowning man sinks after he has risen 
for the third time; and deliberately thrusting away, in 
the very Goggedness of despair, the invisible hand which 
yet strove to stay me, I rose and sought the room which 
I had prayed I might never enter. 


MY FIRST GLIMPSE OF HELL. 

You may wonder perhaps how it is that I am able to 
recall so vividly the circumstances of an event which 
happened many years ago. You would cease so to 
wonder had you seen, as I have seen, the ghost of your 
dead self rise up to cry for vengeance against you, 
and to condemn you before the judgment-seat of God 
and of your own conscience. For this was my first 
glimpse of Hell; this was my Day of Judgment. The 
recording angel of my own indestructible and now 
God-awakened memory showed me my past life as 
God saw it, and as it appeared when robbed of the 
loathsome disguises with which I had so long con- 
trived to hide my own moral nakedness. 


WHAT KEEPS HELL HELL. 
The one thing of all others which added to the un- 
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utterable horror of that moment was the memory of the 
false and lying excuses with which I had striven to 
palliate my sin to myself. 

This is the way in which I had repeatedly striven to 
silence my conscience, and it is but one instance of the 
way in which many others on this earth are now striving to 
silencetheirs. ‘For God's sake,” I would say to them, 
“beware!” Such hardening of the heart against the 
Holy Spirit, such God-murdering (for it zs the wish to kill 
God, and to silence His voice for ever) is the one un- 
pardonable sin which is a thousandfold more awful in its 
consequences than is the crime which it seeks to con- 
ceal. It was the foulest stain on the soul of him who 
hung by the dying Saviour, and it is I believe at this 
moment the one and only thing which still keeps Hell 
Hell, and Satan Satan. 

THE AGONY OF THE DAMNED. 

I remember that when the realisation of what I was, 
and what I had done, was first borne in upon me, I fell 
to the ground and writhed in convulsive agony. The 
tortures of a material hell—of a thousand material 
hells—I would have endured with joyfulness could such 
tortures have drowned for one moment the thought-agony 
that tore me. Mere physical suffering in which, though 
it were powerless to expiate, I could at least participate 
by enduring, I would have welcomed with delirious glad- 
ness, but of such relief or diversion of thought there was 
none. To annihilation, had such been then within my 
reach, I would have fought my way through a thousand 
devils. But in hell there is no escape. 

I remember that I rose up in my despair, and 
stretching vain hands to the impotent heavens, shrieked 
out as only one can shriek who is torn by hell torture 
and despair. I fell to the ground and writhed and foamed 
in convulsive and bloody agony. But not thus could I 
rid myself of the sights of hell, nor could mere physicat 
pain wipe out from my brain the picture of the ruin I had 
wrought. And then—but no, I am sick, I am ill, I am 
fainting, I cannot, I cannot write more. 





ARTICLES IN THE POLISH REVIEWS. 

Przeglad Powszechny, (‘Universal Review”), Cracow, 
for February, contains, among others :— 

** Recollections of the American Civil War,” from the 
private Diary of the Rev. Michel Nash, S.J. Translated by 
M. (Mr. Nash’s Diary is unknown in the States. ) 

Biblioteka Warszawska (‘The Warsaw Library”) for 
February :— 

‘* Stanley and Emin,” by Eugen Lipnicki. 

Przewodnik Literacki « Naukowy (“The Literary and 
Scientific Guide”), Lemberg, a monthly review issued by 
the Lemberg Gazette, contains :— 

‘*The History of the Art of Painting in Italy,” by Count 
Wojciech Dzieduszycki. 

Niwa (“The Field”), published at Warsaw :— 

‘©The Social Question of To-Day,” by W. Kuszell. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

Monthly Observer, 1d. “A 1” Magazine, 6d. Bible 
Advocate 2d. Hospital, 1d. Imperial Federation, 4d. 
Life-Lore: a Magazine of Natural History, 5d. Methodist 
New Connexion. Scottish Geographical Magazine. 
Teacher’s Assistant and Bible Class Magazine. Child’s 
Friend, 3d. Juvenile Magazine. Springtime. Christian 
Messenger. Irish Monthly. Primitive Methodist Maga- 
zine. Monthly Observer. Science Gossip. The Lyceum. 
The Steamship. South American Journal. Scottish 
Congregationalist. Temperance Witness (Quarterly 
Record). Journal of British and Foreign Health Resorts. 
The Tocsin. Christian Socialist. Naturalists’ Gazette. 
The News Agent (Volkswohl). 




















THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S RESCRIPTS. 
THE VIEW OF A FRENCH SOCIALIST. 


M. G. RouANET contributes an interesting article to the 
Revue Socialiste for February, on the subject of the 
German Emperor’s Rescripts, which he declares justly 
enough form the great event of the month. M. Rouanet 
severely condemns the tone of the French press in treat- 
ing these rescripts as merely an electoral manceuvre. 
While admitting that the Kaiser may have calculated on 
obtaining electoral advantages by his manifestoes, their 
real significance is not ephemeral. He points out that the 
German socialists, from Liebknecht downwards, have 
accepted the Imperial programme as an official pro- 
clamation of the need for coping with the social evils of 
our time, the defeat and abandonment of Prince Bis- 
marck’s policy, and the triumph of socialism. “Our 
co-religionaries,” for so the French socialist speaks of 
the Social Democrats in Berlin, take the proclamation 
seriously. The socialists in Buda-Pesth have sent a deputa- 
tion to the Consul asking him to transmit to the Emperor 
their gratitude for his promises. M. Rouanet says that 
the Emperor, disdaining all equivocal utterances, has pro- 
claimed his adhesion to the doctrines of the International. 
The Imperial Rescript is almost identical with the resolu- 
tions passed by the socialist delegates at the Workman’s 
Congress in 1889. No wonder that the French socialists 
see in this an event of the greatest importance, which 
may perhaps be the prelude of a new international policy, 
to which all nations will do well to pay attention. William 
the Second, he maintains, is not a maniac corporal, eaten 
up with militarism and hungry for war. He is an Emperor, 
no doubt, who believes in his emperorship, but his tutor, 
M. Hinzpetter, is a Socialist of the Chair, who has trained 
his pupil in the belief that he must discharge the duties 
of his position by using his imperial power in order to 
bring about a reconstitution of society adapted to the 
necessities of modern industrial production. M. Rouanet 
deplores that the French Government has been reduced 
either humbly to follow the German lead, or to allow 
the German Government to pose before the workers of 
Europe as the champion of social reform, and of the 
amelioration of the condition of the labourer. What the 
Republic ought to have done was to have launched a 
manifesto with a more liberal and more advanced 
socialistic programme than that of the German Emperor, 
and to have declined his invitation, on the ground that 
France was already pledged to attend the conference 
at Berne. M. Rouanet adds a postscript to his article. 
He says that he has received information, at the last 
moment, that Prince Bismarck acquiesces in the policy 
which gives the socialist movement the support of a 
veteran statesman who has spent most of his life in 
opposing a policy the justice of which he now admits. 

Mr. Burnstein, the editor of the Social Democrat, a 
socialist organ published at 114, Kentish Town Road, 
publishes in Zime his ideas of the Imperial Rescripts. 
He says — 

The Chancellor is an old sceptic, the Emperor an enter- 
prising young fellow, full of the desire to do something very 
stupendous, The Chancellor, besides his official position, is a 
big employer and factory owner, and a very greedy one at that. 
The Emperor is surrounded by military men and people who 
are not directly interested in industrial enterprises. So he has 
not Prince Bismarck’s hatred for factory legislation and factory 
inspection, and no direct interest opposes itself to his desire to 
allow the State officials to play at being public benefactors. 

Such are the reasons for the Imperial Rescripts which have 
eaused such a sensation. To criticise them is not my object. 
I would only point out that it is a mistake to suppose they 
will take the wind out of the sails of Social Dem-cracy. 
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GIORDANO BRUNO AND HIS DOCTRINES. 
HIS TRIAL BEFORE THE INQUISITION. 


In the Atlantic Monthly, Mr. W. R. Thayer prints a 
full translation of the trial of Giordano Bruno, from the 
minutes of the Inquisition of Venice, and accompanies 
it with a critical estimate of the writings of the heretic 
whose statue now stands on the site of his stake. Mr. 
Thayer's estimate of Bruno’s teachings may be gathered 
from the following passage :— 

The final question which mankind asks of prophet, 
philosopher, poet, preacher, or scientist is ‘‘ What can you tell 
us concerning our origin and our destiny?” Be warned at the 
outset that Bruno furnished no complete, systematic reply to 
this question. He did not, like Spinoza, reduce his system to 
the precision of a geometrical text-book, all theorems and 
corollaries ; nor, like Herbert Spencer, did he stow the universe 
away ina cabinet of pigeon holes. He is often inconsistent, often 
contradicts himself. Perhaps his chief merit is that he stimulated 
thought on every subject he touched, and that he made sublime 
guesses which experiment, toiling patiently after him, has 
established as truths. Like all searchers after truth, his purpose 
was to discover the all-embracing Unity. 


Mr. Thayer contemptuously dismisses the insinuation 
of an English writer, that Bruno’s purpose was, by a 
theatrical death, to startle the world which had begun to 
forget him in his confinement. 

‘To impute a low motive to a noble deed is surely as base as 
to extenuate a crime. Bruno had no sentimental respect for 
martyrs; but on the day when he resolved to die for his con- 
victions, he proved his kinship with the noblest martyrs and 
heroes of the race.” 

Mr. Thayer recalls how conflicting are the verdicts 
passed upon Bruno. 

‘“‘Sir Philip Sidney and that fine group of men who just 
preceded the great Shakespearean company were his friends, 
and listened eagerly to his speculations. Hegel says: ‘* His 
constancy has no other motive than his great-hearted en- 
thusiasm. The vulgar, the little, the finite, satisfied him not ; 
he soared to the sublime idea of the Universal Substance.” 
The French phzlosophes of the eighteenth century debated 
whether he were an atheist; the critics of the nineteenth. 
century declare him to be a pantheist. Hallam thought that, 
at the most, he was but a “ meteor of philosophy.” Berti ranks. 
him above all the Italian philosophers of his epoch, and above 
all who have since lived in Italy except Rosmini, and perhaps 
Gioberti. Some have called him a charlatan ; some a prophet. 
As we read the denunciations of Leo XIII., and his further 
denunciation of those who, like Bruno, ally themselves to the 
devil by using their reason, we reflect that, were Popes now as 
powerful as they were three centuries ago, they woukd have 
found reason enough to burn Mill and Darwin, and many 
another modern benefactor. 

Bruno’s character, like his philosophy, offers so many points 
for dispute that it cannot cease to interest men. His vitality, his 
surprises, stimulate and excite us. In an age when the grow- 
ing bulk of rationalism casts a pessimistic shadow over so many 
hopes, it is encouraging to know that the rationalist Bruno saw 
no reason for despair; and when some persons are seriously 
asking whether life be worth living, it is inspiring to point to a 
man to whom the boon of life was so precious and its delights 
were so inexhaustible. At any period, when many minds, 
after exploring all the avenues of science, report that they per- 
ceive only dead unintelligent matter everywhere, it must help 
some of them to learn that Bruno beheld throughout the whole 
creation and in every creature the presence of an infinite and 
endless Unity, of a Soul of the world, whose attributes are 
power, wisdom, and love. He was indeed “‘a God-intoxicated 
man.” 

This is a very different version indeed from that which 
passes current at the Vatican, where Bruno, so far from 
being held to be “ God-intoxicated,” is regarded as devil- 


possessed. 
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HOW CAN I BEST INFLUENCE MY PARTY ? 
BY LEAVING IT! BY DR. L. W. BACON. 


Every reflecting man must at one time or another have 
asked himself the question at the head of this article, 
which Dr. Bacon discusses in the February number of the 
Forum. Can { best help my party in carrying out my 
ideas of good by throwing myself into its organisation, or 
by standing outside offering it my support, or threaten- 
ing it with my opposition, in so far as it supports or 
opposes my ideals? Dr. Bacon, who styles his article 
“A Political Paradox,” is strongly of opinion that the best 
way to influence your party is to get outside it. He points 
out that when election time comes close, and everything 
is subordinated to the necessity of getting votes, the policy 
of the party is inevitably adjusted, not to obtain the votes 
which they are sure of already, but to obtain the votes 
which they have not got. Two classes of voters are con- 
sidered with respectful attention by the party engineers 
in the conncils for adjusting the platform and the candi- 
dates to each other, and both to the exigencies of the 
approaching campaign: first, the voters they hope to win; 
secondly, the voters they are afraid they may lose. There 
is no one whose views and preferences are so utterly un- 
important, at such a time, as the man who “belongs to 
the party,” and whose vote is a dead certainty any way. 
In spite of his fidelity at primaries and his constancy at 

‘the polls in supporting the regular ticket, or rather 

' Because of these, he does not count. Let it be under- 
stood that he, with his friends, has once bolted—not 
merely threatened to bolt—and that there is serious 
danger of his bolting again, and he will have his full share 
of influence in the party councils. Given a “party of 
moral ideas” that holds the assured allegiance of the 
great mass of good citizens, and retains by a precarious 
tenure a tail of vicious and mercenary camp-followers, 
and “the tail will wag the dog,” until the managers have 
notice in some practical form from the good citizens that 
they also mean to be uncertain in their allegiance. Until 
that time, the course of the party will be determined by 
its vicious element, and the outside world will look on 
and try to guess how it is that a party made up, in the 
main, of such excellent and honest people, can have 
such a scoundrel policy. On the other hand, a party of 
vicious and corrupt antecedents, strong in the drilled 
obedience of great blocks of illiterate voters, sure of the 
unswerving allegiance of ‘the Kuklux and the criminal, 
the saloon-keeper and the ballot-box stuffer,” and that 
needs nothing to put itself into power but to win overa 
few thousand conscientious voters, will put up faithful and 
upright men as candidates, and give the country an honest 
administration, while all the world looks on and wonders 
why. Hence, so far from its being the duty of good men, 
in order to keep politics sweet and healthy, always to 
attend the primary meetings, and to keep their place in 
the party ranks, that is the way to have no influence 
whatever with either party. One party has no hopes of 
you, and the other has no fears. 





THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE SALVATION ARMY.— 
General Booth informs me that last year the Salvation 
Armies, what with their thirty-two War Cries and other 
periodicals, distributed no fewer than thirty millions of 
publications throughout the world, most of which were 
paid for by those whom they sought to reach. To dis- 
tribute thirty million religious tracts is no mean task, but to 
make their recipients pay for them is not the least of the 
miracles which the Army has achieved. Their monthly, 
Afi the World, both in get-up and in contents, is a 
magazine quite in the first line of its class. Those who 
wish to understand the Army had better begin by reading 
All the World. . 
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A DUTCH VIEW OF THE TRANSVAAL. 
A PLEA FOR EMIGRATION FROM HOLLAND. 


Tue February number of De Gids (Amsterdam) con- 
tains an article on “The Future of Our Nation,” by 
J. H. Hooyer, which is of special interest to Englishmen, 
as it deals with the South African question from the 
Dutch point of view. He says :— 


“In Africa, as well as in America, the Dutch have been 
the pioneers of civilisation. In America the Anglo-Saxon 
race has superseded the Dutch long ago. Will it be the 
same in South Africa? Englishmen will try. But it is 
the duty of the Dutch to prevent this.” 


He laments that the Netherlands did not care as much 
about their South African colonies as they ought to have 
done; and condemns the attitude assumed by the Dutch 
towards the deputation which visited Europe after Majuba.- 
There was too much idle talk, too much sentimentality, 
and not enough business about it. 


“ At present the time of lyrical delusion belongs to the 
past. We see we need each other, and this has estab- 
lished our relations on a business-like basis. The Boers 
want us, not our capital; England and, Germany are 
willing to supply that. But they want ourselves. The 
struggle for supremacy has not ended yet. The British 
Lion, after the retreat, has not given up yet longing for 
his prey.” To prove this, Mr. Hooyer refers to an article 
in a recent number of the Fortnightly Review, and to 
Mr. Rider Haggard’s essay in the Vew Review (the latter 
being made the subject of a strong criticism). In Mr. 
Haggard’s expression, “the Boers are destined to be 
peacea’ly submerged, with all that is theirs,” the writer 
finds that Mr. Haggard exactly translates English opinion, 
and he thinks no further explanation is needed to prove 
that the Boers need the Dutch to supply them with 
Dutchmen, their own kith and kin, in order to counter- 
balance the growing British element. ‘The Boers do, 
perhaps, not prefer the Dutch individually above English- 
men, but as a nation they do, from selfish reasons. 
The Netherlands ought to take advantage of this. 
Dutch youth is longing for a wider field of activity. 
Dutch emigration is transplanting itself to regions where 
its nationality is lost. All Dutch emigrants ought to go 
to the Transvaal, to the Dutch Republic, not to make 
money and return, but like Englishmen with money, to 
remain there. They would carry Dutch trade and Dutch 
influence to these regions, the former to the benefit of 
their fatherland, the latter to the benefit of the Boers.” 





An InDEX TO SERMONS.—Knowing what a boon a 
good index is to anything, I must say a special word in 
praise of the Index to Modern Sermons, now in course of 
publication in the Expository Times, a threepenny 
monthly, published by T. and T. Clark, of Edinburgh. 
The plan followed is to take the Bible, and beginning 
with the first chapter of Genesis, to give verse-by-verse 
references to all the notable modern sermons preached 
on each verse. The March number brings us down as 
far as Gen. xxvii. 46. The Zxfository Times contains 
also Canon Westcott’s sermon on Bishop Lightfoot, and 
a lucid analysis of the theory of inspiration in Mr. 
Gore’s Essay in “ Lux Mundi,” of which the public is likely 
to hear more than enough before the year is out. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE IN GERMANY. 
PRACTICAL STATE SOCIALISM. 


THE German Elections and the Imperial Rescripts are 
attracting so much attention to the social state of 
Germany, that our readers will be glad to have the 
following summary of a paper on National Insurance in 
Germany, which appears in Chambers’s Journal, written 
by one who evidently sympathises deeply with the scheme 
he describes. 

In 1881, the late Emperor William I. unfolded a plan 
for a national scheme of insurance against sickness, 
against accident, against incapacitation, and against old 
age. 

AGAINST SICKNESS, 


The first instalment was introduced in the following 
year, and became law in 1883. This was for insurance 
against sickness. A payment is exacted from the work- 
men of a sum equivalent to between one and a-half and 
two per cent. of the average local wage, as ascertained by 
appointed officials in combination with the local authori- 
ties. In return for this payment, the insured receives 
medical advice and attendance, medicine and medical 
appliances, during sickness. He also receives, while laid 
aside from work, and for a period not exceeding thirteen 
weeks, an allowance equal to one-half the normal local 
weekly wage. If hehasto be removed toa hospital, his family 
receive one-half of this fixed allowance. The contributions 
under this law are compulsory, and are deducted from the 
wages by the employers, who have themselves to pay one- 
third of the amount required by the State. The insurance 
under this law, however, does not apply to the agricultural 
industry, to domestic servants, or to the servants of com- 
mercial establishments. 


AGAINST ACCIDENTS, 


The second instalment became law in 1884, when the 
Act for compulsory insurance against accidents passed 
the Reichstag. The contributions towards the Accident 
Insurance fund are levied upon the employers, who pay 
in proportion to the number of average wages of their 
men, and according to the risks of their particular industry. 
In case of complete disablement, an equitable proportion; 
while in case of death by accident, an amount equal to 
twenty days’ wage is granted for burial expenses, and an 
allowance equal to twenty per cent. of the wage is granted 
to the widow as pension. There is also an allowance of 
fifteen per. cent. in respect of each child, while the total 
for widow and children must not exceed sixty per cent. of 
the earnings of the deceased. Allowances are also granted 
to other dependents upon a less liberal scale. The 
masters who supply the funds under this law also con- 
duct its administration ; but the workmen are represented 
on the Board of Control. 


AGAINST OLD AGE, 


The third instalment includes, witbout any exception, 
all persons above the age of sixteen, male and female, 
who work for regular wages, and will thus apply to not 
less than eleven millions of hired workers. 

All workers are divided into four classes according to 
their earnings. The first class pays twelve pfennigs ; * 
the second, eighteen; the third, twenty-four; and the 


* A mark is equal to a shilling; and eight and one-third 
pfennigs are equal to one penny. 
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fourth, thirty pfennigs, per week. That is to say, the 
masters are to deduct one-half of these sums from the 
weekly wage, and to pay the other half themselves. 

Each worker will receive a register card with forty- 
seven spaces, corresponding to the forty-seven weeks of a 
regulation insurance year. In each of these spaces a 
stamp must be affixed, authenticating the corresponding 
weekly payments. These stamps will be sold by the 
Post Office, issued by the Insurance Board of the district, 
and affixed to the cards by the masters. The cost of 
administration is estimated at one mark (Is.) per head 
per annum ; and a proportion of twenty per cent. of the 
receipts will be set apart for a Reserve Fund. 

In case of incapacitation the workman is entitled to a 
pension for life, or until recovery, complete or partial. On 
reaching the age of seventy, he is qualified to receive a 
pension whether he be incapacitated or not. To qualify 
for an invalid pension the worker must contribute for two 
hundred and thirty-five weeks, and for an old-age pension 
for fourteen hundred and ten weeks. The pensions are to 
rise from a fixed minimum ona grade proportioned to the 
payments made. 

That minimum is, for invalid pay, sixty marks (or shil- 
lings) per year, rising with each completed week of pay- 
ment: in class one by two pfennigs, tn class two by four 
pfennigs, in class three by nine pfennigs, and in class 
four by thirteen pfennigs. 

To every pension granted from the insurance fund, 
graded in accordance with these principles, there will be 
added a uniform Imperial contribution from the national 
exchequer of fifty marks per annum. This will be added 
alike to old-age and invalid pensions. 

The old-age pensions from the fund will be allocated 
on a plan by which a man who has served all his life, say 
thirty years, in the same wage-class, will receive an old- 
age pension as follows: in class one, 106 marks 4o pfen- 
nigs a year; in class two, 13660; in class three, 16280; 
in class four, 181:00. 

No provision is made for workers whose earnings when 
in health and full employment exceed nine hundred and 
sixty marks, or forty-eight pounds per annum, an income 
far below that of the skilled English operative. 


WHO PAYS. 


Meanwhile, the individual himself is to be compelled 
henceforth by law to provide against contingencies in the 
following proportions of his earnings : for Sickness insur- 
ance, one and a-half per cent.; for Accident insurance, 
two per cent. ; for Old Age and Incapacitation, two per 
cent., rising ultimately to four per cent.; say, in all, 
between five and a half and seven and a half per cent. 
But of these contributions, the master pays one-third of 
the Sickness premium, the whole of the Accident 
premium, and one-half of the Old-age and Incapacitation 
premium. 

It but remains to explain that the organisation for this 
enlarged act of State Socialism—which by-and-by will 
doubtless extend to the insurance of widows and orphans 
—is territorial. For the Sickness insurance, local unions 
are established; for the accident insurance, trade associa- 
tions or composite boards; but for the Old Age and 
Incapacitation insurance, the various Federal States wii 
map out districts and territories, in each of which an 
Insurance Institute will be formed with permanent 
officials. Each Instituie will also be administered by 
delegates of the masters and men, whose services will be 
gratuitous. Tribunals of arbitration will also be ap- 
pointed in each district, and there will be an Imperial 
Insurance Board to supervise and control the whole 
machinery. 
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ON LOVE-LETTERS. 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


THE fresh instalment of “Over the Teacups,” in the 
Atlantic Monthly, is chiefly devoted to a humorous dis- 
sertation on the making of poetry, in which he offers the 
“Suggestion that a school should be set up for instruc- 
tion in the art, with the announcement that “ poetry shall 
be taught in twelve lessons.” There is plenty of good 
banter in the article, but nothing comparable with the 
sustained flight of imagination in the preceding number, 
with its subtle sarcasm and with its one pathetic tragic 
touch, in which he says that the note which from a 
. distance above the earth alone was audible above the 
roar of the babel of the worid, was the long-sustained 
wail of suffering womanhood. The following passage is 
the discourse of the counsellor, in reply to the question, 
“Ts not poetry the natural argument of lovers?” 

“There is hardly one man in a thousand who knows 
from actual experience a fraction of what I have learned 
of the lovers’ vocabulary in my professional experience. 
I have, I am sorry to say, had to take an important part 
in a great number of divorce cases. These have brought 
before me scores and hundreds of letters, in which every 
shade of the great passion has been represented. What 
has most struck me in these amatory correspondences 
has been their remarkable sameness. It seems as if 
writing love-letters reduced all sorts of people to the 
ssame level. 1 don’t remember whether Lord Bacon has 
deft us anything in that line,—unless, indeed, he wrote 
Romeo and Juliet and the Sonnets; but if he has, I 
~don’t believe they differ so very much from those of his 
valet or his groom to their respective lady-loves. It is 
always, My darling! my darling! The words of endear- 
ment are the only ones the lover wants to employ, and 
she finds the vocabulary too limited for his vast desires. 
“So his letters are apt to be rather tedious, except to the 
personage to whom they are addressed. As to poetry, 
it is very common to find it in love-letters, especially in 
those that have noloveinthem. The letters of bigamists 
and polygamists are rich in poetical extracts. Occa- 
‘sionally, an original spurt in rhyme adds variety to an 
otherwise monotonous performance. I don’t think there 
is much passion in men’s poetry addressed to women. I 
-agree with the Dictator that poetry is little more than the 
ashes of passion ; still it may show that the flame has 
chad its sweep where you find it, unless, indeed, it is 
shovelled in from another man’s fireplace.” 

“What do you say to the love poetry of women?” 
asked the Professor. ‘ Did ever passion heat words to 
incandescence as it did those of Sappho ?” 

The Counsellor to the Mistress. 

“Madam,” he said, “your sex is adorable in many 
ways, but in the abandon of a genuine love-letter it is 
incomparable. I have seen a string of women’s love- 
letters, in which the creature enlaced herself about the 
object of her worship as that South American parasite 
which clasps the tree to which it has attached itself, 
begins with a slender succulent network, feeds on the 
trunk, spreads its fingers out to hold firmly to one branch 
after another, thickens, hardens, stretches in every direc- 
tion, following the boughs, at length gets strong enough 
to tug at the tree itself, and ends by tearing it up by the 
roots, and holding it in its murderous arms, high up in 
air, the stump and shaft of the once sturdy growth that 
was its support and subsistence.” 








THE PRISONER AT THE VATICAN. 
FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. ~ 


In the North American Review for February, Gail 
Hamilton contributes a characteristic article upon Italy 
and the Pope. Her sympathies are entirely with the 
Italian kingdom, but her picture of the Pope is in- 
teresting. 


The Pope is a beautiful-looking old man. White intellec- 
tual face, beaming benevolence; such sharp, thin, bold, clear- 
cut features as the medallions of the Czsars and the Ciceros 
show; a tall, spare figure; classic Greek, Hebrew prophet, 
old Roman, in the splendid flowing robes,—he advances slowly 
through the kneeling congregation: as the holy father passes 
silently up the aisle through the hushed and reverent throng, 
with slender hand uplifted. bowing to right of him, bowing to 
left of him, bestowing upon all alike, Catholic and Protestant, 
his paternal blessing, he seems a holy father indeed, the very 
picture and personation of our blessed religion, such an one as 
Paul the Aged, true vicar of Jesus Christ. 


Her admiration, however, for the person of the Pontiff 
does not stand in the way of her Protestant demo- 
cratic sympathies. Commenting on the pastorals of the 
American Catholic prelates on the Bruno celebration, she 
says :— 


It may be doubted whether it is quite in accordance with the 
comity of nations for powerful and prominent American citizens 
publicly and officially to advocate secession in a friendly foreign 
nation, Yet that is what the archbishops and cardinals are 
doing. Publicly, in their official capacity, they urge the dis- 
contented citizens of Italy to rebel against their country and 
rive the union in twain. 


She likes it the less because she sees no reason for it. 


I cannot see that the Pope is restrained from the exercise of 
any important function of the holy office, except that of burning 
Bruno. He has perfect spiritual freedom, practical temporal 
independence, singular immunity from municipal and national 
burdens, royal honours and privileges. All in vain. Ie refuses 
to be placated for his lost dominion. 

If the church were so clear-sighted as we have been taught to 
believe her, if she could discern the trend and strength of the 
modern movement, there would seem to be nothing in the way 
of her continuance. Men are far enough yet from being able to 
stand alone, and like to lean more or less hard against organi- 
sation. Italy wishes only to go her own political way unham- 
pered. She is willing and sufficiently eager that the Pope 
should go his spiritual way equally untrammelled. If the Pope 
would not lay hands on her territorial rights, she would permit 
him to save her soul with the greatest good-will, His spiritual 
supremacy would not only be awarded but secured him. The 
Pope is of another mind. If the Pope was as clever and the 
organisation as perfect as they are said to be, would they not 
recognise that the Italian nation is Catholic, and that it is not 
Humbert or Crispi or Berti that is building statues to Bruno 
and making laws for Italy, but the Italian nation? The Pope 
is fighting a losing battle, because the Time-Spirit is against 
him. Organisation is strong, but reason is stronger. A pale 
shade hovers still amid the familiar haunts, knocks forever, 
with piteous passion, menace, and weakness, at the gates of 


living Italy, mistakes its ghostly restlessness for the warm cur- ~ 


rents of vital blood, believes that permission wonld give it 
power to resume substance and sway. The task of Italy is to 
convince that ghost that it zs a ghost. 





“Inp1a.”—The agitation set on foot at the National” 
Conference in favour of conceding more self-government 
to the native population of India is steadily kept up, and 
Mr. W. Digby has undertaken the editing in this country 
of a weekly journal, Zzdia, which can hardly fail to render 
the aspirations of our fellow subjects audible in Great 
Britain 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


HOW TO HELP THE POOR. 
- SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


In The Westminster Review, J. C. J., writing on “The Lon- 
don Poor, and Suggestions How to Help Them,” says :— 

It is, of course, just as difficult to be original in 
philanthropy as in other things, but, new or not, one 
would be glad to know that proposals like the follow- 
ing had. at any rate, received full consideration. 

Could not an attempt be made to unify relief and 
charitable distributions, and direct them? Let the State 
appoint one head, be he a member of the Cabinet, a 
permanent Under-Secretary, a Minister of the Crown, or 
what not, and let that head of the Poor Department, the 
Sociological Section, or the Relief Organisation Office (it 
matters little what name is selected for his bureau), be 
made directly responsible to government for the organisa- 
tion in districts and (if necessary) sub-districts of the 
East-End or the whole of London for purposes of relief, 
charity, collection and distribution, census-taking, and so 
forth. 

Our land, leasehold, and ground laws, undoubtedly 
require to be thoroughly overhauled and reconsidered, 
and, if necessary, remodelled. 

Cannot some system, moreover, be adopted by which 
the poor from crowded cities couldbe “ladled out,” and 
transported to colonies where they are sadly wanted as 
farm labourers, domestic servants, &c.? Not the unwilling 
adult poor without energy or enterprise, but the young 
and enterprising healthy poor, who would have no chance 
in this country if allowed to remain. 

To facilitate the means and opportunity ot obtaining 
work, and to prevent in some measure “ tramping” in 
search of it, a large bureau or office might be opened in 
the heart of London, where information as to capital, 
labour, and all such subjects could be obtained from and 
about every part of Great Britain and her colonies: this 
bureau to be open to all, and managed by Government as 
Lloyd’s Shipping Agency is managed by a company— 
that is, well managed—and all necessary information given 
on the payment of small fees, as well as published in the 
columns of its own print. 

Again, why should not the pawnbrokers’ shops be 
turned to account, instead of being allowed to remain as 
they do a sort of ‘term of reproach” in polite society ? 
If they were bought outright or taken over by Govern- 
ment and placed under Government superintendence and 
management, fair prices for pawned articles would be 
obtained at an easy rate of interest and perfect security 
for pawner and pawnee ensured. In a very short space of 
time the Pawnbroking Office would become as remunera- 
tive a business as the Post Office is now. What a boon 
to the poor! 

Street begging should cease. England is a free 
country, but some kinds of freedom are as hard to endure 
as the most tyrannical forms of slavery. Hundreds, nay, 
perhaps thousands, of little children are sent out into the 
street in all weathers to beg, steal, and whine under the 
pretence of selling matches, apples, or flowers. Is this 
civilisation? Is this practical protecton? If not, let the 
State stand towards these unfortunate little children zx 
loco parentis. If such a system of organisation as above 
suggested were adopted, all such cases could be stopped 
and inquired into; children, whose parents ill-used them, 
starved them, or even neglected them, and allowed them 
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to wander about the streets all day and half the night, 
could be removed from their homes (which to them are 
homes in nothing but the name), and adopted by the 
State. The State could educate them, feed them, and 
clothe them; and the repayments of such benefits should 
be the services of these children, rendered in after life. 
In this way girls might be made servants to State institu- 
tions ; boys recruits in the State services ; and the sound 
principle, if a man won't work who can, neither shall he 
eat, should be enforced. 

Five years’ honest trial of some of the measures that 
have been suggested might probably do more to relieve 
distress, sweeten the breath of society, and bring about 
the prophecy of no more complaining in our streets, than 
anything that has yet been attained by efforts of 
ecclesiastics. 


WHY I AM AGAINST AN EIGHT HOURS BILL. 
BY MR. BRADLAUGH, M.P. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH, M.P., publishes a manifesto of his 
views on “ What should be done to help the Worker,” in 
the Fortnightly Review. He sums up as follows, in a 
passage which we presume is intended for general repro- 
duction and discussion throughout the country :— 


(a) That Parliament should only interfere in industral pur- 
suits of adults where necessary to protect life or limb (including 
in this sanitary legislation) ; (4) That no such general necessity 
exists in connection with the hours of adult labour; (c) That 
though the shortest hours of labour consistent with profit are in 
all cases desirable, Parliament is not the fittest tribunal to ascer- 
tain what number of hours is most desirable in any given 
industry ; (¢) No general hard-and-fast line can be applied alike 
to all industries, or even to one and the same industry, under 
different conditions; (¢) That the shortening of the hours of 
labour should be effected in each industry by mutual arrange- 
ment between the employers and the employed; (/) Thata 
dissentient minority of workers ought not to. be subjected to 
legal penalty for refusing to accept the decision of the majority ; 
(g) That when the workmen are well organised no statute is 
needed to fix their hours of labour ; (2) That where the work- 
men are not organised they do not deserve statutory aid, nor 
will it really help them ; (z) That the imposition of a statutory 
limit may be fatal to many home industries ; (7) That the in- 
dustrial wealth of this country has been in the main part created, 
and the condition of our workers ameliorated, since the repeal 
of the old statutes fixing hours of labour and imposing restric- 
tions on the labourer ; (4) That the grandeur of our country in 
the line of industry, has been achieved without the statutory 
regulation now sought ; (/) That this demand for an eight hours 
Bill is only part of a growing tendency to look to the Legis- 
lature or to the Executive Government to supply immediate 
remedies for evils which can only be alleviated by persistent 
individual exertion ; (7) That such legislation is weakening to, 
if not destructive of, the self-reliance for which this country has 
been famous. I shall therefore by pen, speech, and vote oppose 
any eight hours Bill for adults. 


Appended to Mr. Bradlaugh’s manifesto are letters 
from the Agents-General of Victoria, South Australia, and 
New South Wales, all saying that in Australia the eight 
hours day is secured by custom and not legislation. Sir 
Thomas Farrer and Mr. George Livesey write to protest 
against any attempt to secure the eight hours day by 
law, while Mr. Mann, Mr. Mark Beaufoy, and Mr. 
Burroughs write in favour of the eight hours day, 
although the latter two do not express an opinion as 
to whether it should be enforced by statute, 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED, 


I* the preceding pages I have given some account of the more important articles in the English and American 
periodicals. Under this heading I proceed to describe, with the brevity necessitated by limited space, the 


remainder of the contents of the magazines and reviews. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THE Contemporary Review this month is just a trifle too 
solid. _The only bright and lively article in it is Mrs. 
Steadman Aldis’s delightful reminiscences of a Church- 
rate Struggle, a water-colour sketch by the daughter of 
a Nonconformist minster of the prolonged struggle which 
preceded the repeal of Church-rates. Mrs. Aldis’s 
nineteen pages will do more to enable an intelligent 
foreigner to realise the relations between English Noncon- 
formity and modern politics, than all the publications of 
the Liberationist Society and the Church Defence Associa- 
tion put together. Mrs. Aldis has a charmingly light 
touch, and her picture of Kettering—where, in revenge 
for the election of the Nonconformist’s candidate as 
church-warden, the churchmen, for one year, voted that 
no money should be spent in lighting the town, so that 
Kettering streets were as black as midnight after sunset 
—is one of the most vivid yet graceful sketches of 
English life that we have read for some time. “If you 
will be consistent Nonconformists,” said the Baptist 
minister to his children, after his goods had been dis- 
trained for Church-rates, “if you will be consistent Non- 
conformists, you must expect to suffer in purse and 

sition, and be wronged in every relation of life.” It 
is the memory of such teaching as this to which Mrs. 
Aldis refers, and of the cruel injustice which was the 
parent of that teaching which gives all the point to two 
other articles in the Review—one by Mr. J. Allanson 
Picton on ‘ Tithes,” and the other by Mr. Lyulph Stanley 
on “Free Schools and Public Management.” Mr. Picton 
denounces all juggling with the bargain of the Tithe 
Commutation Act of 1836, and exults in the prospect, 
which the re-opening of the tithe question affords, of 
attacking the Church Establishment, which he declares is 
an anachronism as well as a gross failure and a carica- 
ture of Galilean Christianity. The employment of four 
millions a year at present spent on bishops and chapters 
and priests would do much for the refinement and 
culture and comfort of common life if spent on schools, 
“people’s palaces, and places for popular recreation. Mr. 
Lyulph Stanley is equally outspoken. Free Education 
he declares must come, and Free Education will bring 
with it disestablishment and disendowment, Lord Salis- 
bury has flinched from the abolition of the fee, because 
of the opposition of the clergy. Every Liberationist 
lecturer, therefore, will make capital out of that fact. The 
Liberationist ticket will be “ Free Schools maintained, not 
out of the rates, but out of the revenues at the present 
moment devoted to the maintenance of a single religious 
sect.” Mr. Stanley's paper is interesting, as it explains 
the nature of the difference made by Mr. Morley, on the 
debate on free education, between Catholic schools and 
those of the Church of England. Catholics only plead 
for religious liberty to educate Catholics, and ask for 
public help to supplement their private resources. The 
Catholic school is never the only school in the locality. 
The Church of England, on the other hand, monopolises 
the only school which exists in the rural districts. It places 


the schoolmaster, even in places where the great bulk of 
the population is Nonconformist, under the thumb of 
the clergyman, and subordinates the interests of educa- 
tion to the exaction of the Levitical services of the estab- 
lishment. 


It is a relief to turn from the somewhat vehement 
polemic of the militant Nonconformist to Dr. Fairbairn’s 
grave and philosophical survey of ‘“ Anglo-Catholicism— 
Old and New,” which occupies twenty-five pages of the 
Review. Elaborate as the article is, it is only half of the 
treatise which Dr. Fairbairn has prepared. In the next 
number he promises to discuss, by the aid of “ professing 
servants of the Catholic Creed and Church,” the follow- 
ing questions :— 


Is this Anglo-Catholicism a sufficient and a veracious inter- 
pretation of the religion of Christ? Is it a system to which we 
can trust with a convinced reason and a clear conscience the 
future at once of our English people and our Christian faith? 
Does it present that faith in the form most calculated to satisfy 
the intellect and heart of our critical age, to deal with its social 
and economical problems, to unite its divided classes, to restrain 
and conquer its sin, to foster its virtues, and be the mother of 
all its beneficences ? 


Canon MacColl upon Dr. Dollinger is somewhat dis- 
appointing. From one who knew the great doctor so 
well we might have expected a somewhat better article 
than this. The following item of the daily life of Dr. 
Déllinger is, however, of interest :— 


He was a very early riser—at five a.m. till the last few years. 
He breakfasted at eight, and dined at one; after which he 
touched nothing. He was hard at work in his study, when not 
receiving visitors, till about four or five in the afternoon, when 
he took a long walk, and charmed any one who had the privi- 
lege of being his companion with his conversation. He seldom 
studied after his return from his walk, and went to bed early. 


We regret that we have not the space to reproduce the 
outline of the book which Dr. Déllinger suggested that 
Canon MacColl should write, with its seven successive 
surveys of the state of dogma from the fourth century 
down to the period of Jesuitical domination. 

Mr. Andrew Lang replies to Mr. Grant Allen’s daring 
attempt to deduce the ancestry of Jehovah to the grave- 
stone of an Arab sheikh. Dr. Jessopp puts in a few 
kindly words in defence of the much berated publisher. 
Mr. Moulton, Q.C., defends his plea for the taxation 
of ground-rents against Mr. Sargant’s criticisms. Pro- 
fessor Thorold Rogers publishes a letter in which he 
vindicates the accuracy of his statements concerning the 
examiners in Oxford. 

M. de Laveleye, who is evidently much preoccupied 
with the study of socialism, takes up his parable against 
Communism. He says:— 


‘The problem set by socialism—that is to say, by the science 
of society and civilisation—is the following :—Since men are 
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ual by right, and possess divers aptitudes and inclinations, 
how shall the right of each to his means of production be 
secured to him, and how, at the same time, shall labour be 
stimulated by responsibility? In other words, in what manner 
should the association of mankind be so organised that equity 
may govern all social relations? Communism has not answered 
this question, because it has never even asked it. Its aspiration 
is generous, but it in no way solves the difficulty before us. 
Since Campanella, Communism has not made one step forwards, 
and, since More, it has gone backward. Dissolute brutes under 
an iron yoke is the ideal communism which materialism dreanis 
of. Herein is summarised the entire doctrine. 

The only remaining article in the Review is Mr. 
Joseph Thomson’s sombre paper on the “Results of 
European Intercourse with the African.” He unhesitat- 
ingly affirms in the plainest language that we have been 
an unmitigated curse to the native of Africa. 


To the slave trade, the gin trade, and that in gunpowder and 

guns may be ascribed the frightful evils we have brought upon 
the negro race, besides which the good we have tried to achieve 
is hardly discernible. 
The most characteristic European imports are gin, rum, 
gunpowder, and guns. The result is that the West Coast 
negro has been transformed into the most villainous, 
treacherous, and vicious native in the whole of Africa. 
Mr. Thomson exhorts us, therefore, to put ourselves into 
sackcloth and ashes, and to sweep our commerce and 
politics from the iniquities by which they have hitherto 
been characterised. Not by withdrawal from Africa, but 
by the utilising of our Christian civilising resources to 
undo the mischief which we have done so long is our 
plain and manifest duty. Mr. Thomson believes if 
Christian missionaries will take a hint from the Moham- 
medans, the negro, who is naturally a religious animal, 
may yet find salvation. It is surely not before time. At 
the present moment we seem to have made him seven 
times more the child of hell than he was before. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


THE Fortnightly is this month the best of the reviews. 
Mr. Merriman has the place of honour with his paper on 
Some South African Questions, “ the chief note of which is 
one of alarm at the pressure of the coloured men on the 
whites. It is often said in this country that the question 
is whether South Africa should be Dutch or English, 
but Mr. Merriman thinks the real question is whether 
South Africa is to be white or black ; and he has so keen 
a sense of the danger from the black majority that he is 
indignant with those who draw a distinction between 
Boer and Britain. He would utilise the Boer as the 
advance guard of the whites, and of course would make 
over Swaziland to the Transvaal as a gift. The newest 
thing in his paper is the statement that the coolie is squeez- 
ing out the European labourer in Natal, and that the Arab 
bids fair to drive out the retailer and monopolise the 
business even in Cape Colony itself.—Mr. Symonds pub- 
lishes a paper on the ‘‘Lyrism of the English Romantic 
Drama,” which was written to be read on the 5th of 
March, before the Elizabethan Society of Toynbee Hall.— 
Mr. W. Day follows up his previous paper on the “ Reform 
of the Turf,” by a second paper. in which he tells us how 
to-eradicate the evil of betting. Nothing can be done 
unless the civil authorities can be induced to institute 
repressive measures; Ready- money betting is the 
pest of society, a growing and a monstrous mischief 
the extirpation of which must be effected unless 
racing is to be doomed. Not for the last fifty years has 
our turf been in such an unsatisfactory state as regards this 
disgrace‘ul nuisance as it is at present. Down therefore 
with the ready -money better, with the public - house, 
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gambling shops, and with the book-maker. The elimina- 
tion of the latter can be secured by the adoption of what 
the Australians call the totalizator. Mr. Day thinks 
that racing is a blessing to thousands, and as a means of 
protecting it from destruction he cries aloud for the 
blessed totalizator which holds the field in India, Ger- 
many, France, Africa, America, and Australia.—Mr. 
Spearman states once more the familiar arguments in 
favour of the adoption of the more scientific French system 
in recording the personal characteristics of criminals. 
The adoption of the new Police Anthropometry in use 
in Paris is the next step to be taken by civilisation. 
It is a small one, but that is all the more reason for takizg 
it at once.—Vernon Lee’s story of Madame Krasinska 
makes an interesting little tale that contributes to enliven 
the diversified contents of this entertaining number.— 
Colonel W. W. Knollys sums up the personal and 
military character of Lord Napier of Magdala in a few 
judicial pages. Lord Napier was a perfect specimen of 
a knight, an able general of division, but it is an abuse 
of terms to speak of him as a great commander.—Mr. 
R. S. Gundry describes the system of judicial torture 
in use in China.—Mr. James Runciman, who wields 
one of the most vigorous pens of modern journalism, 
exposes some curious instances of plagiarism, in which 
Mr. Rider Haggard, as usual, is the chief offender. 
But Mr. Runciman remarks, although Mr. Haggard 
is the chief of the royal school of Plagiarists, Mrs. 
Burnett is not far behind as purveyor of other 
people’s goods. Mr. Anstey also quarried the Giant’s 
Robe from “Tom Singleton.” The most amusing 
instance is that in which a clergyman published a review 
article of Mr. Runciman as his own, and sold it asa 
pamphlet. When the tenth thousand was announced 
this plagiarist had at least the grace to send Mr. Runci- 
man five pounds as an acknowledgment of his indebted- 
ness. Mr. Rider Haggard and Mrs. Burriett should take 
the hint and follow suit. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


THIS month again the National has little to offer us 
more “actual” and up to date than some teacup-twaddle 
on “ Domestic Servants,’ and some lucubrations by a lord 
on Talleyrand, except a bundle of rambling observa- 
tions on “Africa, South of the Equator,” by ‘“ Anglo- 
African.” Anglo-African begins by wandering over the 
map with a foot-rule; but stop, it is better not to gird at 
any African geography lesson offered in good part to the 
English public, however prosy the pedagogue. As to 
Swaziland, Anglo-African says he sees “no reason in the 
world why that country should be incorporated with the 
Transvaal.” Here he does himself an injustice. One 
reason he evidently does see—to wit, the necessity that 
it must be incorporated somewhere. For he presently 
suggests that it should be swallowed by Natal, which 
already has more black people than it knows what to do 
with. As for the advice on the subject tendered by the 
Premier of Cape Colony, Anglo-African peremptorily 
tells Sir Gordon Sprigg that “the genuine interests of 
South Africa are too big to be jockeyed at Cape Town.’”— 
“Can there be a Science of Character?” asks Mr. W. L. 
Courtney; and after skimming La Bruyére, Theo- 
phrastus, phrenology, the old-time doctrine of Tempera- 
ments (which classed men according to the preponderance 
in them of (1) blood, (2) phlegm, (3) yellow bile or choler, 
and (4) black bile, and which has crystallised itself in 
many phrases of modern speech), he decides that we can 
only have a science of character in a vague fashion, making 
use of the larger psychological divisions, and filling up from 
concrete experience and observation. A rather obvious 
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goal after such abstruse wanderings ;. but there is one in- 
teresting bit where Mr. Courtney boldly generalises on 
the old theme of Character and Sex. This is sharply 
said, for instance: “There is no subject which a woman 
could not understand; but there are many in which she 
could never learn to be interested.” 

Two interesting points are suggested, though not 
worked out, in the review of Mr. Wallace’s ‘“Darwinism,” 
which Mr. A. J. Mott entitles “Darwinism Revised.” 
(1.) The first is as to the contest between Darwinism and 
the religious spirit. At the point where the extension of 
his theory began to trench on the domain spiritual, 
Darwin himself was content to leave the problem fronting 
him an open question. Not so his more materialistic 
disciples. They pressed it to a conclusion where “the 
larger hope,” and indeed any other hope, large or small, 
which had to do with immortality, became impossible. 
To them the human soul is only some sort of oyster- 
instinct, perfected by a long series of Nature’s patents. 
Mr. Wallace, on the other hand,—co-discoverer and inter- 
preter of Darwin,—essays a reconcilably religious inter- 
pretation of the facts. To Mr. Wallace’s last chapter, 
then, let the clergyman who, in pulpit as well as in study, 
accepts evolution, repair to stablish himself. (2.) It 
happens that the human mind goes with a brain and 
general formation which is mammalian. This we are 
‘wont to speak of as the highest form. But what, from 
‘the purely animal standpoint, do we mean by “high” or 
“low” as applied to forms? Isa sheep higher than an 
‘eat? The ant has no brain; yet it is mentally the equal 
-of any other animal save man. The writer argues, in 
fine, that no particular bodily form can be identified as 
“the essential organ of mental powers ; and this opens up 
a huge vista of possibility. We may fancy people exist- 
ing on the earth, ages before us, who were altogether 
unlike men in everything but their intelligence. It may 
have been a sheep’s head which thus boasted a garnish 
of brains. It may have been a snake (like the serpent of 
the Garden of Eden), or an elephant, or a butterfly, or 
some chimera combination other than we know, that 
carried the precious freight of a thinking intelligence. 
But these people,—how strange the word sounds in this 
connection !—whatever shape was theirs? They, too, 
looked before and after, and pined for what was not; 
they, too, may have claimed to be made in God’s image. 
The premises lead to strange conclusions. 

In “Tithes,” considered by a tithepayer (E. Leigh 
Pemberton), the “ Tithe-payer” considers in so desultory 
a fashion that no very clear impression remains after 
He writes, apparently, as a 
Tory and a Churchman; and he does not want tithes to 
be abolished or diverted to national purposes. His point 
seems to be that the assessment is obsolete, and, in the 

resent condition of land, irregular and often excessive. 
fo many parishes in Kent, for instance, the tithe is 6s. 3d. 
an acre, and the rent only 5s. He wants a law providing 
that on any future valuation the amount to be paid shall 

ual a tenth part of the clear profit that the land would, 
“if properly cultivated,” produce. This with power to 
demand re-assessment every five years. Arthur Gaye, 
apropos of the “Centenary of White’s Selborne,” finds in 
the English people a congenital leaning towards natural 
history. We are a people of towns who yet love the 
country. This, he thinks, has “helped to make us the 
nation that we are.” The “ Mother of the Strozzi” is 
copy made out of some family letters, giving a glimpse of 
fifteenth-century Florentine commonplace. ‘“ Wat Tyler 
and his Cause” is copy made out of history handbooks 
by turning up the times of Wat and Jack Straw, and the 


_ meeting of King and Commonsat Mile-end,—a desperate 


attempt being made to catch on to something modern by 
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allusions to the working-classes and the agricultura 
labourers. The drawback of “Some Irish Traits ot 
Thought and Speech” is that it gives no Irish thoughts 
worth thinking about, and no Irish speech worth entering 
in a commonplace-book. 


THE NEW REVEIW. 


Mr. GRovE has succeeded in making up a very light and 
dainty number for March. The Mew Review this month 
is a 6d. Nineteenth Century when the Nineteenth Century 
is at its best. From Mr. Alfred Austin’s poem to Lord 
Durham’s paper on Turf Reform, there is not a dull page, 
and there are some articles which are distinctly above the 
average. 

The most puzzling and perhaps the most thoughtful 
paper is that which Mr. Greenwood has entitled the 
“Evolution of Goodness.” It is a new thing to find Mr. 
Greenwood in the character of an optimist, yet here he 
is, encouraging ‘a hope so magnificent that,” he says, “it 
can hardly be treated without trepidation.” That hope is 
that while man has in intellect and intelligence almost 
reached the highest point of perfection, yet many of hismoral 
qualities are but seeds and saplings to this day. Music, 
for instance, flowered only the other day, the passion for 
natural beauty in its wildness is not more than 200 years 
old, and since we know of some comparatively new 
virtues, why may not others spring from sentiments still 
confused and feeble? May we not believe that some of 
these are even now gathering consolidation into forms of 
the most beautiful and beneficent kind? If only war 
could be averted! A great “if” no doubt, but even that 
we should have believed was less miraculous than that 
Mr. Greenwood should, after a life spent in the propagation 
of a somewhat cynical pessimism, have blossomed forth 
into this beautiful growth of optimism. So wonderful 
is the change that if war broke out, Mr. Greenwood 
consoles himself by the thought that we shall have our 
corspensation in a new and great display of mind in 
Europe, consequent upon the triumph of Russia, and the 
development of the genius of the Slavonic race, the only 
original and distinctive genius out of Africa, which has 
yet to come to growth. Surely Mr. Greenwood is nigh 
unto salvation! Vernon Lee’s “ Sketches of Tangier” is all 
too short. In a few pages she contrives to give a very 
wonderful picture of the domestic interiors of Moorish 
life in Morocco. 

Mr. Bradlaugh contributes a solid paper on the Inter- 
national Congress, which he sums up as follows :— 


(a2) That the Indian National Congress movement is a 
perfectly constitutional one, in which several millions of the 
population already take earnest interest ; (4) that the number 
of those favouring the Congress movement is daily increasing ; 
and (c) that its demands are reasonable, are on the whole urged 
with great moderation, and ought to be at least carefully 
examined in Parliament by the representatives of the British 
nation. 


Lord Durham keeps pegging away with commendable 
pertinacity at the reform of the turf, and, as a necessary 
preliminary, the reform of the Jockey Club. Among the 
other urgent reforms which he suggests is, first, that 
assumed names should be abolished; secondly, that the 
meetings of the Jockey Club should be fully reported ; 
thirdly, that all investigations conducted by the stewards 
should be reported in shorthand; fourthly, that the 
number of short races should be reduced, and the long- 
distanced ones encouraged.—Mr. Tighe Hopkins con- 
tributes a second paper, made up of the opinions of 
journalists, on “Anonymity in Journalism,” and Mr. 
Hopkin’s comments thereupon. Mr. Hopkins is a strong 
advocate for signing articles, but any one who reads the 
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opinions which he has collected must come to the con- 
clusion that the right decision is in favour of a judicious 
mixture. 

The most practical article in the Review is Lady 
Frederick Cavendish’s appeal for £5,000 te establish a 
steam laundry for the purpose of employing girls of the 
class whom she describes as being “morally deficient.” 
She says, on the authority of an experienced matron, that 
the number of girls who seem to be moral imbeciles is 
increasing. Ten years ago, the average of these unfor- 
tunates was about 15 per 100 of fallen women; it has 
now risen to 30 per 100. Their characteristic is an utter 
inability to resist temptation. They are born of parents 
of low moral stamina and they have not sufficient will- 
power or sufficient moral strength to stand for a moment 
when they are brought into contact with the actual 
realities of life. No matter how carefully they may be 
trained in an institution, the moment they leave the 
shelter-of its walls they collapse, with the result that 
another wretched ricketty infant is added to the total of 
the moral imbeciles of the world, which will in its turn 
propagate its kind. Lady Frederick proposes to gather 
in these poor weaklings, and provide them with means of 
making a livelihood under conditions in which they might 
find it possible to live an honest decent life without 
adding to the population of this planet. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE note of the Mineteenth Century is strenuousness. 
From Michael Davitt to Professor Huxley every contributor 
has something to say about something he wants done. 
Never was such a collection of preaching friars collected 
together between the covers of a single Review. 

Professor Huxley is one of the hottest gospellers of the 
company, and in his paper on “Capital, the Mother of 
Labour,” he belabours poor Henry George more lustily 
than ever. The thesis which he maintains against ‘ Pro- 
gress and Poverty” is that— 

Capital and labour are, necessarily, close allies; capital is 
never a product of human labour alone; it exists apart from 
human labour ; it is the necessary antecedent of labour; and it 
furnishes the materials on which labour is employed. The only 
indispensable form of capital—vital capital—cannot be produced 
by human labour. All that man can do is to favour its forma- 
tion by the real producers. There is no intrinsic relation be- 
tween the amount of labour bestowed on an article and its value 
in exchange. The claim of labour to the total result of opera- 
tions which are rendered possible only by capital is simply an 
@ priori iniquity. 

The article is characterised by great wealth of effective 
illustration. As a controversialist Professor Huxley is 
one of the most formidable of modern writers. 

The contrast between his trenchant style and that of a 
very competent and more desultory polemist is strongly 
marked when you turn from “Capital, the Mother of 
Labour,” to Lord Bramwell’s discourse on “ Property,” in 
which he preaches a sermon upon the following zfse dixit 
of his own :-— ; 

I say, then, that the institution of private property is good 
for the community ; that it should exist in everything which is 
the product of or procured by labour ; that it should be absolute 
and entire, subject to the State’s right of expropriation for 
public purposes ; that whether the institution is good is the sole 

_ question, and that the trash about the rights of puny infants and 
all other matters may be disregarded with a good conscience 
and regard for good sense and reason, 

Mr. Knowles can hardly be congratulated upon his 
selection of Mr. J. D. Christie, pastry-cook, as the 
champion who is to take up the cudgels on behalf of 
Henry George. No doubt it was somewhat neat to 
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choose a pastry-cook to reply to the author of the phrase 
“the cook and the loblolly boys.” But in controversy so 
keen as that which Professor Huxley is waging, the un- 
fortunate pastry-cook plays about as effective a part as 
the old clubman would have done had he ventured into 
the field against an antagonist armed with modern 
weapons of precision. 

Dr. Fleming, who writes on “ The Suppression of Rabies 
in the United Kingdom,” is zealous even to slaying and 
advocating rigorous measures for the extirpation of hydro- 
phobia. Zeal of another sort, but quite as earnest, illumi- 
nates Prince Kropotkin’s admirable paper on “ Brain Work 
and Manual Work,” in which he pleads, with a great store 
of apposite illustration and suggestive facts, for the com- 
bination of scientific teaching with manual training. His 
comments upon the success which has been attained at 
Moscow in this direction are very encouraging. It is im- 
possible to read his paper, with its masterly marshalling 
of facts, its lofty conception of life, and its intelligent 
philosophical grasp of the principles of progress, without 
lamenting that such a man should be an exile from his 
own country. Russia has sore need of such men, and itis 
a bitter satire upon our civilisation when we can make no 
better use of such thinkers than to clap them into gaol or 
banish them to foreign lands. 

Lord Brassey’s paper on our Merchant Service is not 
quite up to his usual style. That much has been done 
towards improving the safety of life at sea justifies the 
hope that more may be done. The deaths by wreck and 
casualty were reduced from I in 79 in 1881, to I in 157 
in 1888. Lord Brassey favours the establishment of a 
pension fund and of legislation to reform the law relating 
to insurance. But his paper does not ring as clear as 
some of his previous deliverances have done. 

The Bishop of Carlisle, in his review of Wallace on 
Darwinism, strongly argues in favour of the hypothesis 
that— 

Whatever may be the actual historical genesis of Nature, we 
seem to need a quasi-Platonic doctrine of antecedent ideas in the 
divine mind as the basis, the underlying condition, of the exist- 
ence of things as we see them. 


He tells an interesting story about Tennyson. When 
the late Doctor of Trinity was walking with Tennyson, they 
crossed a brook near Cambridge, and after passing the 
bridge— 

It was perceived that Tennyson had lagged behind. He had 
paused by the side of the brook, brought his eyes as near as he 
could to the surface of the water, and was examining with in- 
tense interest the subaqueous life which the little stream 
contained. After a time he rejo'ned his companions, and this 
was his utterance when he joined them: ,‘ What an imagination 
God has !” 


The Bishop maintains that the natural origin of natural 
things is to be sought in no region lower than that which 
may, with all reverence, be described as the mind or as 
the imagination of God. 


A paper on Bishop Ken break the somewhat too sus- 
tained strain of the intense vehemence of the practical 
preacher which dominates the Review, while the first 
of Herbert Spencer’s papers upon Justice furnishes the 
meditative reader with abundance of matter for thought. 
He deals with animal ethics, sub-human justice, and of 
human justice; but Herbert Spencer defies condensation, 
so we refer the reader to the article itself. 


Mr. Gladstone’s interesting article on “ Books, and the 
Housing of Them,” is a fresh illustration of the marvel- 
lous versatility of mind which the octogenarian statesman 
contrives to preserve. He writes upon the construction 
of libraries and the shelving of books as if he were 
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a librarian by profession. The article is full of interest- 
ing side points, but its main purpose is to point out that 
the best way of storing books is to arrange the books 
in projections three feet long, twelve inches deep, and 
nine feet high, ranged at right angles to the wall. 
By this means the cost of making a book-case need 
not exceed one penny per volume, and 20,000 volumes 
of all sizes can be stored in a library forty feet long 
by twenjy feet broad without converting it into a mere 
warehouse. He also makes suggestions for storing books 
asin a warehouse—mounting the book-cases on trays ; 
but this, although necessary for men like Lord Acton, who 
have collected libraries of 100,000 volumes for their own 
private use, will hardly be necessary for the practical 
- needs of the readers of this REvIEW. 





THE FORUM. 

In the Forum for February there are no exceptionally 
brilliant articles, but a great deal of useful and instructive 
reading. The first article is another of Mr. Lilly’s ethical 
papers. This time he deals with the Ethics of Property. 
He condemns the régime of competition and _ indivi- 
dualism now passing away; but he equally denounces 
socialism, which he thinks involves a return to barbarism. 
He proclaims the reorganisation of industry upon an 
ethical basis. The fellowship of labour is the hope of 


the future, and co-operation the key to the solution of the 
great problem. The coming new industrial organisation 
will be a natural growth, rooted in ethical principles and 
ethical hopes. The most pregnant message in the article 
is that in which he refers to the fact that in the middle 
ages, when land was almost the only form of wealth, 
duties were strictly attached to its possession, and 
rigorously enacted. ‘These principles must be recog- 
nised in relation to wealth,—generally recognised,—and, 
if need be, legally enforced.” 

General Walker advocates the holding of a Pan- 
American Exhibition at Washington, from October 1892 
to April 1893, to celebrate the fourth centenary of the 
discovery of America. Speaking of the Centennial 
Exhibition of 1876, he says it was one of the greatest 
forces ever introduced into the life of the United States, 
and, as a mere matter of money, it has repaid its cost a 
hundredfold in thirteen years. 

Major Powell, in an eloquent and fervent paper, 
pleads for the study of American archeology, the 
materials of which are wasting away every year. In 
a short time the Indians will be extinct: a race 
which from an archeological point of view is in- 
valuable will be irrecoverable. It is now or never. 
Major _ Powell says, with a wise “perhaps,’— 
“ Perhaps the Zuni can contribute almost as much as the 
Latin for the science of anthropology; perhaps the forty 
languages of the Algonquin stock constitute as rich a 
mine as all the languages of the Semites.”. Even when 
making all allowance for the “ perhaps,” it is very absurd 
that American scholars, in his phrase,— 


“‘are threshing again the straw of the Orient for the stray 
grains that may be beaten out, while the sheaves of anthro- 
pology are stacked all over this continent ; and they have no 
care for the grain which wastes while they journey beyond the 
seas. 


English readers will be particularly interested in Mr. 
Drore’s paper on the power of the Supreme Court. It is 
entirely foreign to the whole of our ideas. In view of 
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the constitution-making that is going on in Australasia, 
the appearance of such an article-as this is very timely. 
The real ultimate governing body of the United States is 
not the President, nor is it Congress. It is the nine 
black-robed judges, whose names are known to no one 
outside America, who sit in a small room in Wash- 
ington 


The 400 representatives of the people in the two branches of 
Congress may enact a law and the president may approve it ; 
five justices of the Supreme Court may set it aside. The 160 
representatives of New York in the Legislature may pass a 
statute and the governor sign it ; five justices at Washington, if 
they think it conflicts with the federal Constitution, may declare 
it void. Three-fourths of the States and two thirds of Congress, 
yes, all of the States and all of Congress, may insert a vital 
principle in the Constitution of the United States ; five judges 
may ‘‘ interpret” it out. 


President C. K. Adams, of Cornell University, discusses 


“Moral Aspects of College Life” in a solidly sensible 
paper, which, however, has not much bite in it. He is 
unhesitatingly of opinion that in Universities, where all 
religious exercises are purely optional, the forces that 
make for righteousness are much more potent and active 
than they are in the community at large. The other 
important point in the paper is that in which he insists 
on the moral power of regularly proscribed gymnastic 
exercises and athletic sports. An hour and a half spent 
every afternoon, about four or five, in the gymnasium 
would break the force of temptation by furnishing an 
outlet for superabundant energy. The improved order in 
colleges during the last twenty-five years is largely due 
to athletic sports. The President concludes his article 
with an eulogy on football as a moral discipline. 

Judge Altgeld, who, as his name implies, is of German 
origin, sets forth briefly and cogently the immigrant’s 
answer to those who would raise a cry of “ America for 
the Americans,” and deny the rights of naturalisation as 
American citizens to foreign immigrants, He proves that 
but for the foreign immigrants, Lincoln would never have 
been elected to the presidency; the North could not have 
resisted Southern aggression, much less could they have 
put down the Rebellion. But for the immigrants and 
their children, who composed one half of the Northern 
armies, some Southern colonel would to-day have been 
calling the roll of his slaves in the shadow of Bunker 
Hill monument. Further, it was the immigrants who 
built the railways, without which the war could never 
have been waged and the resources of the republic 
developed. The most intelligent States are those where 
most immigrants have settled; whereas the slaveholders 
in the South, and those who mobbed William Lloyd 
Garrison in Boston, were Americans, and sons of 
Americans. It is the immigrants who keep the republican 
party in power, the party which seeks to reward them by 
refusing that citizenship while allowing the native-born 
and naturalised labourer to be almost driven out of the 
State of Pennsylvania by the importation of barbarous 
hordes of Poles and Hungarians. The cry of “ America 
for the Americans” is on a par with that of “China for the 
Chinese.” His paper is very interesting, and suggests 
the reflection that the Americans would have ruined 
America but for the help of the foreigner. After all, is 
this not pretty much what happened to the country when 
it was in the hands of the Red Indians? 

Professor Hennequin, of Michigan University, dis- 
courses on the principles to be borne in mind by thoce 
who attempt to write for the stage ; but our playwrights are 
not very likely to go to Michigan to learn the secrets of 


their craft when they can steal their dramas ready-made - 


from France. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Tue Hon. Roger Q. Mills, of Texas, who was the 
author of the Tariff Reductiom Bill passed by the House 
of Representatives in 1888, replies to Mr. Blaine from 
the point of view of the American Free-Trader. Senator 
Morrill will next month reply to Mr. Gladstone. The 
controversy is chiefly interesting to Americans, but the 
concluding passage, in which Mr. Mills pays tribute to 
Mr. Gladstone, will be read with interest in the Old 
Country :— 

Eighty summers have passed over the head of the great 
English statesman who has spoken for the emancipation of our 
Jabour and our trade. A long life, pure and stainless as the 
snow that falls on his own highland hills, lies behind him—a 
life that has been accompanied all along its lengthened way by 
a great intellect and a pure heart—a life that has been con- 
spicuous for its devotion to the best interests of his own 
countrymen and of mankind. The closing years of his life are 
consecrated to the emancipation of Ireland. In this last, 
noblest, and best work of a long and useful career, let him feel 
assured that the people of America extend him their heartfelt 
sympathies, and indulge the fond hope that his days may be 
lengthened many years, not for the weal of Ireland alone, but 
for that of England and the world. 


Sir William Thomson, writing upon electric light and 
public safety, summarises the laws of Paris, Berlin, Bel- 
gium, and England for the protection of the community 
against the perils of the new illuminant. He protests 
against laying wires underground in the country or cover- 
ing the wires with insulating materials even when the 
strongest currents are passed along the overhead wires.— 
He admits that it would be instant death to any bird 
alighting on the copper conductors, but excepting for 
birds, he thinks that, outside towns, it will be sufficient 
to provide for the security of the poles and wires. 
Jefferson Davis’s posthumous paper restates once more 
the doctrine of State rights, which the war settled so 
decisively as to deprive his article of all but historical 
interest. The Rev. Julius H. Ward evidently thinks that 
the seventy bishops of the American Episcopal Church 
neither live up to their privileges nor understand their 
mission. He therefore is good enough to tell it them in 
a paper entitled “The American Bishop of To-day.” 
The bishops, it seems, are not sufficiently alive to the 
possibilities before them in the shape of leadership and 
direction of the American people :— 

The mission of the American Episcopal Church lies in the 
possibility of its contribution of a better working system ani a 
larger liberty under competent direction than has heretofore 
seemed possible in the whole field of American Christianity. 

“ Final Words on Divorce” do not carry us much further. 
Margaret Lee, whose son.ewhat dull novel Mr. Gladstone 
reviewed into prominence some time ago, declares autho- 
ritatively in favour of the abolition of divorce. A Baptist 
minister says the last of the “ final words.” 


SOME AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 


Our Day for February is hardly up to its usual marl 
The reprint of the papers by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Blaine from the North American Review, and the report 
from the Zzmes of the Mansion House meeting in favour 
of Imperial Federation, November 15, occupy leading 
places in the number. We have summarised elsewhere 
Mr. W. H. Thomas’s paper on “Unsolved Negro 
Problems,” which should be read together with the dis- 
cussion of the “Blair Bill for National Education in the 
South,” which appears under the head of “ Questions to 
Specialists.” The vexed question whether or not young 
men should be ordained as missionaries who believe in a 
future state of probation is discussed by Dr. Storrs and 
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Dr. Thompson. The only other article in the number 
which calls for notice is Mr. Gordon’s careful review of 
books dealing with faith-healing. He strongly leans 
towards the acceptance of the phenomena, and suggests 
that a more child-like belief on the part of the learned 
defenders of Christianity might be adopted with advantage 
on their part. 


Mr. Howells, in Harfer, speaks-of the decaying literature 
of the British Isles, and there is no doubt, whether it is 
owing to the postal facilities in America enjoyed by 
the publishers, or to their superior enterprise, the 
American magazine seems destined to carry all before 
it throughout the English-speaking world. This month 
the Andover and the Homiletic Review are both pub 
lished simultaneously in London and New York. They 
are solid enough to satisfy any one, the Andover 
especially being as weighty as “tze chunk of old red 
sandstone.” The only article in the Andover of popular 
interest is an article dealing with the “ Education of the 
Roman Youth.” But theologians will turn to the dis- 
cussion on the great controversy which is raging in the 
evangelical missionary circles in America asto whether 
it is right to send out missionaries to the heathen who 
believe that the human soul has another chance in the 
next world. 


The Homiletic Review for March is almost as sub- 
divided into sections as were the sermons of the old 
Puritans. Dr. Parker contributes papers on “ Current Eng- 
lish Thought” to the Homiletic. There are any number of 
short papers by well-known American divines upon 
biblical and ecclesiastical subjects of all kinds. The 
clergy of all descriptions will probably find more sugges- 
tions likely to help them in their sermons in the Homiletic 
Review than in any monthly on our table. 


The Presbyterian Reform Review, the first number 
of which appeared in January, is a New York review, a 
little larger than the Wineteenth Century, dealing almost 
entirely with theological and philosophical subjects. 

Judging from the inquiries reaching us with regard to 
Our Day, that periodical will also soon be domiciled in 
London. The appearance of the Cosmopolitan, a high- 
class journal, may also be anticipated with confidence. 
What with theological and illustrated magazines, the 
British publisher will be hard put to it to hold his own. 





THE CENTURY. 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON’S autobiographical theatrical gossip 
is more interesting and is better illustrated than it has 
been for some months past. Gloucester Cathedral is the 
latest selection for description by Mrs. S. van Rensselaer, 
whose letterpress is illustrated by the delightful sketches 
of Mr. Pennell. Many of the views of the interior are 
executed with that delicacy and finish so characteristic of 
the American illustrated magazines. The Travel Papers 
in this number deal with Japan and Palestine. A little 
paper, excellently illustrated, describes “The Sun-dance 
of the Sioux,” which is horrible enough to serve as a 
relish even to those who have supped their full upon the 
liorrors of the paper upon “ Judicial Tortures” in the 
Nineteenth Century. Mr. H. C. Wood has a short but 
suggestive paper on “Memory,” in which is popularly 
explained the theory of memory. The mind is described 
as a kind of automatic phonograph, on which every 
impression and consciousness is indelibly inscribed. 
The only distinction between those who have good 
memories and those who have bad ones is that those 
who have good memories know where to lay their hand 
upon their cerebral-phonograms, whereas those who have 
bad memories don’t. As life goes on, the impressions 
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multiply and increase to such an extent that many of the 
earlier ones are completely overlaid. Then comes a 
flood of disease,.or some radical upset, when spon- 
taneously the old phonograms come to the surface, and 
we remember what we believed we had entirely forgotten. 





HARPER’S. 


GENERAL MERRITT describes the army of the United 
States, which, fortunately, is so small as to require to be 
studied under a microscope. Mr. Krehbiel tells us how 
to listen to Wagner's music in a paper which is illustrated 
by phrases from the music of Wagner's operas ; he con- 
siders that Wagner is a true comedian of the ancient kind, 
who administers chastisement with a smile. A curious 
little article, by Prof. Hensoldt, solves the mystery of the 
Cobra Stone. About one cobra in twenty carries about 
with it a small luminous stone, of the size of a pea, which 
emits a faint but distinct glow in the dark. The explana- 
tion of the mystery is that this little pebble of fluor-spar 
is mistaken for a female fire-fly by the male of that species, 
hence the cobra has simply to place one of these artificial 
fire-flies by his side in the grass, and the male-flies simply 
pour down his throat all night long. The instinct which 
leads the cobra to possess itself of this curious lure for 
unsuspecting insects is probably the result of expe- 
riences gained thousands of years ago by the cobra’s 
ancestors. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pennell combine to give a pieasant 
picture of Venice and its Boats.—Dr. Kneeland describes 
the little known but interesting Philippine Islands 
in his paper, on “Manila and its Surroundings.” 
The one thing which the Government cannot do 
is to suppress cock-fights; it has endeavoured to 
do so several times, but always with the result of creating 
a social revolution. 

Mr. Howells in his paper discusses sore suo, Mr. Phelps’ 
recent discourse on the Decadence of Modern Literature. 
Mr. Howells graciously admits that it may no doubt be 
that Mr. Phelps’ jeremiad is true as applied to the decay- 
ing literary productions of Great Britain; but if he turns 
to the greatest republic on earth, he will there find genius 
as plentiful as corn stalks, and classical works, all but 
worthy to stand in line with those produced by Homer 
and Shakespeare, as plentiful as pigs in the Chicago 
market. Thisis only a slight exaggeration of Mr, Howell’s 
complacent survey of American literature. 


SCRIBNER’S. 


Mr. BENJAMIN ELLIS MARTIN contributes a ccpiously 
illustrated article, ‘In the Footprints of Charles Lamb,” 
which is full of interesting anecdote of the genial Elia, 
whose various wanderings and movements in London he 
has followed with the faithfulness of a pilgrim and the 
patience of a hero-worshipper. A portrait of Lamb forms 
the frontispiece of the magazine. 

Readers of one of Captain Mayne Reid’s novels will 
turn with interest to a description of the Seminoles in 
“A Forgotten Remnant,” by Kirk Munroe. It is a 
melancholy reflection upon our semi-Christianised civili- 
sation that the author should have to declare that unless 
some attention is given to their condition, another chapter 
in the history of the American Indians will be sealed with 
2 ee and murder. The land-grabbers and cow-boys 
of South Florida are endeavouring to force the unfortunate 
remnant out of their possessions, and if the crowding and 
persecution is continued, the Seminoles will probably 
choose to die fighting. In that case, feeble as they are, they 
could hold their swamps long enough to entail a loss of 
millions of dollars. Under these circumstances, surely 
considerations of economy, as well as of morality, urgently 





demand the policeing of the cow-boys. It is to be hoped 
that the fate of the Seminoles will not form a melancholy 
appendix to the doom of the Cherokees, which is described 
in the Atlantic Monthly under the title of “ A Forgotten 
Episode.” 

Theconcluding chapter on “John Ericsson the Engineer,” 
hardly fulfil the expectations which were raised by the 
first instalment ; the most interesting feature of the 
article are Ericsson’s original pencil-sketches of the 
“Monitor,” by which he revolutionised naval warfare. 

The all-prevailing mania of Hypnotism breaks out in 
Mr. William James's paper on “ The Hidden Self,” which 
is a popularisation of Prof. Janet’s “ Psychological Auto- 
matism.” Mr. James thinks that a comparative study of 
trances and sub-conscious states is of the most urgent 
importance for the comprehension of our nature. Already 
the study has demonstrated that our secondary self co- 
exists with the primary one. 

A brief, but lucidly illustrated paper, by Horace Baker, 
describes ‘The Blackfellow and his Boomerang.” The 
diagrams illustrating the flight of the boomerang are very 
extraordinary. He thinks that the secret of its peculiar 
flight is not to be found so much in its general form as in 
its slightly wavy surface, broken up by various angles, 
balancing and counter-balancing each other; which, by 
causing differences of pressure of air on certain parts, 
gives steadiness of flight and firmness, while others give 
buoyancy. The boomerang itself seems to be made 
in all kinds of shapes. 


BLACKWOOD. 

In Blackwood we have another instalment of the late 
Lerd Lamington’s papers “In the Days of the Dandies,” 
which is an inanetitle at the best. Number threeis devoted 
tc avery interesting account of Young England, with whose 
leader, Mr. Disraeli, Lord Lamington, then Mr. Cochrane, 
was on intimate terms. Blackwood contains two desper- 
ately solid articles; one, called ‘ Improvident Thrift,” is a 
summary of Blue-book statistics, in which the Rev. Canon 
Blackley’s scheme of Compulsory Insurance is discussed. 
The writer’s practical conclusion is as follows :— 


With atl their faults and failures in the past, the great 
Affiliated Orders of Friendly Societies are useful and commend- 
able institutions; experience is teaching their managers the 
better way, and they are showing that they have the necessary 
courage to take it. The smaller and isolated village societies 
remain, and are likely to remain, liable to the disasters in- 
separable from unskilful management, inadequate tables, and 
other consequences upon well-meaning ignorance—much cannot 
be expected from their future; while as to the Collecting, 
Societies and Companies, they must be regarded, in the words 
of the Chief Registrar, as necessary evils, which must be 
endured until the working classes awake tc the superior advan- 
tages offered by the Post Office. 


Mr. J. S. Wood fills twenty-three pages with the first 
part of a paper, explanatory of the financial problems 
raised by the difference of exchange with India caused by 
the depreciation of silver. The writer sets forth what he 
calls a “gap in the hedge of the Financial Orchard of 
India,” and promises in the next number to explain how 
that “‘ gap’ has been utilised tor assailing the public and 
private interests of the country, with an impunity and a 
success which have no parallel in the monetary vicissi- 
tudes of any civilised people.” 





MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 

In Murray's Magazine the Right Hon. Sir M. E. Grant 
Duff prints the inaugural address which he delivered at 
the Athenzeum on the Writings of Matthew Arnold. In 
speaking of Matthew Arnold's criticism of Henrich Heine, 
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the lecturer gives us the following characteristic anecdote 
of Mr. Carlyle :— 


I remember being present at the house of the sage of Chelsea 
when the conversation turned upon Mr. Arnold, who, by the 
bye, in the very paper I am dealing with, has spoken very 
justly and wisely of him. First, he tore Mr. Arnold to pieces 
for his unfortunate phrase about Heine being the continuator of 
the work of Goethe ; then, having excited himself sufficiently, 
he turned upon Heine and wound up his tirade by declaring 
that gifted but wayward child of Israel to be a ‘ filthy, fetid 
sausage of spoilt victuals.” 


From Capt. Shaw’s paper on “ Theatre Fires in 1889,” 
we take the following table of statistics of fires for the 
last three years :— 





























THEATRE. PERSONS. 

Destroyed.| Damaged. Total.JKilled.| Injured. | Total. 

are 8 2 10 | 108 | Unknown. | 108 
1 ee 14 3 17 | 238 9 247 
BIAS syne scsse 17 5 22 | 125 106 231 
Total 39 10 | 49 | 471 115 | 586- 
Average.. 13 3 | 16 | 157 38 | 195- 
Q08O A ccstes 16 13 | 29} 19 gI | I10- 











The paper on the Cabs and Cabmen is good, in the course 
of which it is mentioned that in London 228 persons were 
killed and 585 were injured by being run over in the 
streets of London. The Rev. J. Vaughan’s paper on 
“‘Selborne, Past and Present,” possesses some interest, 
as does anything associated, however remotely, with the 
Rev. Gilbert White. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


THE Cornhill Magazine keeps up its reputation for hand- 
ling everything it touches with an airy lightness, which is 
the despair of other magazines. The geological, scientific 
article upon “ Mountain Stumps” is a fascinating example 
of how an amount of dry matter can be served 
up in such a fashion as to tempt the appetite of the 
most indifferent reader. The thesis of the author is that 
all the higher mountain peaks are upstarts and usurpers ; 
the real aristocrats are the little hills which were once 
mountains towering as high as the Alps or Himalaya. The 
author’s description on the rise and fall of the earth’s 
crust is very interesting. Ina few million years the Swiss 
of the future will be driving his plough, he thinks, over 
the plain where the Matterhorn once stood. And the 
mountaineers will go to climb the mountains which will 
have sprung up in the Baltic or on the coast of Labra‘or. 
Another article, treated in the same way, is the “St. 
George and the Dragon,” whom he traces to the hawk- 
headed Horus who was worshipped by the villagers of 
Egypt for having killed a crocodile. The gradual transi- 
tion of this Egyptian Horus to the champion of England 
is told with considerable spirit. 
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TEMPLE BAR. 


In Temple Bar the notes on Stockholm are very bright 
and interesting. The writer gives a very satisfactory 
report of the position of the women in Sweden :— 


I must tender the homage of my very genuine admiration for 
the spirit and pluck exhibited by the young women of this 
country, in stepping down from their reserved place in the 
gallery and challenging the supremacy of the monopolising 
male. In no other country, with the exception of America, are 
so many fields of employment thrown open to women. They 
become clerks, cashiers, book-keepers, in houses of business, 
journalists, and even doctors. Women are almost exclusively 
employed by the telegraph and telephone companies, and very 
efficient they are said to have proved themselves in all these 
departments of bread-winning. The employés in the hair- 
dressers’ shops are for the most part young women, the division 
of labour usually observed in these establishments (called rak- 
salongs) being for the hair-cutting to be done by men, the 
shaving by women. In every way the position of the young 
unmarried lady is much more independent than in other 
countries, always excepting America ; chaperons are very gener- 
ally dispensed with, and I even heard of instances of young 
ladies going off to Paris by themselves, staying at hotels, seeing 
what they wish to see, and 1eturning home entirely without 
protection, after (what must be to them) a delightfully inde- 
pendent and unconventional fashion. 


The paper on “ Ways of the East,” although slight, is 
rather above the average asa picture of Indian life and 
thought. 


THE PARENT’S REVIEW. 


Miss CHARLOTTE MASON edits, and W. H. Allen & Co. 
publish, a new magazine, the first number of which was 
issued in the middle of February, entitled the “ Parent’s 
Review.” It is a sixpenny literary magazine, covering 
the whole range of human culture, the object of whic his 
to keep parents in touch with the best and latest thought 
in all matters in connection with the training and culture 
of children which does not fall within the curiculum of 
the schools. The first number contains a variety of 
articles, giving a fair promise of the realisation of the 
editor's ideal. Every month is to contain a map of the 
sky, of the stars which are above the horizon, and an 
explanation of how to find them, a very excellent idea 
which seems to be well carried out. The natural history 
article out of doors in February is brightly written. 
Among the contributors to the magazine are Mr. Oscar 
Browning and Mr. Haweis. The paper on the Parents’ 
Educational Union describes the aims and methods of a 
vigorous society which deserves to be more widely known 
than it is at present. Prizes are offered for drawings, 
paintings, clay models, and collections of spring flowers. 


MISSIONARY MAGAZINES. 


Wottp some of my friends send me a comprehensive 
list of Missionary Magazines? I receive at present only a 
few. The /ilustrated Missionary News (S. W. Partridge 
& Co.) is an excellent unsectarian twopenny, but there 
is nothing in London to correspond to the American 
Missionary Magazine sent me last month by Messrs. Funk 
and Wagnells. Catholic Missions (Donovan, 19, Hen- 
rietta Street, London) deserves to be better known, 
especially among Protestants. But it is aquestion which 
we would gravely put to the Missionary public,—Has the 
time not come for a kind of Missionary Eclectic, a 
Missionary Review of Reviews, that would keep the 
Universal Church informed of all the campaigning 
operations of all its branches ? 
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THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


ENGLAND’S IMPENDING DOOM. 


A VISION BY A FRENCH SEER. 

Tue Afghan question, as treated by M. Jean U. Hutin 
in the Nouvelle. Revue, has at any rate the advantage of 
being comprehensible to “every schoolboy.” Whether 
the English schoolboy, representing typically the future 
generation, will be disposed to accept M. Hutin’s con- 
clusions is another matter. M. Hutin can hardly have had 
that end in view in holding up the picture of the dissolu- 
tion of the British empire. 

The Transcaspian railway is the beginning of our 

troubles. M. Hutin defines the military position which 
it gives to Russia. “Its principal point from the Oasis 
of Akhal to the Amu Daria presents the form of a ‘ demi- 
redoubt,’ of which the ‘ face’ is reached in the centre by 
the entrenched camp of Merv, while the left flank rests 
upon Tchardjoui, and the right upon the Persian frontier 
and the entrenched camp of Askabad. Its communica- 
tions with the Caspian in the rear are assured by a series 
of strong points—Geok Tépé, Kizil Arvat, Mikailovsk. In 
front of this demi-redoubt the Russians possess advanced 
works at Sarrakhs and Zulfagar on the Heri-rud, and those 
of Ak Tépé and Penjdeh in the Mourgab basin.” We 
have to remember further that the line of Zulfagar 
Penjdeh is only 130 kilometers from Herat; that Herat 
once taken, the road to Candahar is free and the way to 
Cabul is open. Under these circumstances M. Hutin 
considers it wise to estimate the forces that England and 
Russia could respectively bring into the field. The result 
of his calculations, of which the figures are given in 
detail, is that Russia, upon calling up her reserves, 
can put 185,000 fighting men of her own army in the 
field, in addition to about 20,000 Turcoman reserves, 
while England can count upon 35,000 fighting men at the 
outside. ‘As for the troops of the independent Indian 
princes, they cannot be seriously counted with—except 
against the English.” These troops being arrayed against 
each other, and the further advantage granted to Russia 
of a devoted and sympathetic Central Asia at her back, 
while England is hampered by an insurgent India, it is 
not surprising to find that M. Hutin’s imagination arrives 
quickly at the inevitable result. England is beaten, and 
her empire in India falls like a pack of cards. This is by 
no means all. The Indian Empire being dissolved, 
it is to be supposed that the Sublime Porte will not long 
resist the victorious Czar, who, if Turkey does not 
voluntarily yield, will only have to add Constantinople to 
his Asiatic conquests. And then, “Is it not probable 
that, seeing England in the unfortunate situation which 
has been described, Burmah, Egypt, the Cape Colony, 
and other British dependencies will endeavour to recover 
their autonomy. Australia will hasten to break the thread 
which binds her to her step-mother, Canada _ will 
slip her cable, Ireland will break her chains,—and 
England, after having invaded the world, will be confined 
to the limits of her island, like Napoleon in St. Helena.” 
If it be suggested that France need not be too jubilant 
over the prospect, as a Russia which has devoured the 
East must afterwards turn its attention to the West, and 
perhaps repeat the process, M. Hutin replies, with 
national zmsouciance, True! but before he reaches us 
there is some one else for whom we have very little 
sympathy, whom he will have to swallow, and the joy 
of that disappearance will console us for our own absorp- 
tion. To such a policy there is evidently no answer to be 
made. 








A MILLIONAIRE DUCHESS. 
THE GOOD WORKS OF THE DUCHESS OF GALLIERIA, 

It is interesting, while we read sympathetically Mr. 

Carnegie’s doctrine of wealth, and celebrate our new year 
with legitimate pride in the anonymous donation of a 
hundred thousand pounds, for which Sir William Savory 
and his colleagues become the trustees, to read of another, 
more than a millionaire, who has for years past been 
occupied in putting similar theories in practice. In an 
article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, written with all his 
usual attractiveness, M. Maxime Du Camp gives an account 
of three of the charitable foundations of the Duchess of 
Galliera. The title which he gives to his article is “A 
Good Woman.” He precedes it /by a slight sketch 
of the Duchess and her ancestry, and we are inclined 
to accept as a happy illustration of the difference pre- 
vailing between old and new conceptions of the duties of 
wealth, the contrast between the legend related of her 
husband's grandfather and the accounts given of her work. 

“Very rich, but still more avaricious, he had caused a 
cellar to be constructed with an iron door and a com- 
plicated iron lock, of which he only knew the secret. In 
this cellar he heaped up his treasure—metallic treasure— 
which he loved to handle, the rattle of it sounding as 
the most harmonious music in his ears. One day, when 
he and his wealth were %fe-d-téfe, the door shut upon 
them. It took time to find the workman who had made 
the mysterious lock. When at last he came, the cellar 
was a sepulchre. He who lay there in the deformity of 
a last convulsion had been dead for several days.” 

The contents of this cellar formed the nucleus of the 
immense wealth of the Galliera family, which, after the 
death of her only son and of her husband, passed into 
the hands of the Duchess. The grandfather had saved, 
the father had not too scrupulously speculated, the son 
added to his father’s investments. When the turn of the 
Duchess came to use the money, we may imagine that 
she regretted that her husband had not been inspired by 
the saying of the Queen Marie Leczinska, “It is better to 
listen to those who cry from afar, Comfort our misery, 
than to those who whisper in our ear, Add to your 
wealth. She gave away her wealth passionately.” M. du 
Camp then proceeds to give a circumstantial account of 
the Hospice Terrari, at Clamart, built for the reception of 
a hundred old men and women; of the Refuge at Meudon, 
intended exclusively for indigent members of the Order 
of the Christian Brothers, designed also to receive a 
hundred pensioners, though large enough to hold three 
hundred; and of the Orphanage, also at Meudon, where 
three hundred and fifty children are taken in and provided 
for. In their magnificence and completeness the institu- 
tions appear to realise the dreams which almost every 
kind-hearted person has at one time or other indulged, 
what he could do with money if he had it. The idea 
has been not to keep the pensioners alive, but to 
make them happy. The Duchess of Galliera has shared 
her luxury rather than doled out her charity. To 
many women the description of the orphanage will be 
better than a fairy tale. Admission is absolutely free. 
The newcomer may arrive naked, the linen-room, the 
shoe-room, the mother-room will provide for all his wants. 
The children are allowed to play, without constraint, in 
the park and grounds, which are bounded by the Meudon 
Woods. Toys of all kinds are plentifully supplied, and 
there is an excellent gymnasium. At the proper age 
lessons begin, and after the primary school technical 
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schools teach horticulture and agriculture. These services 
are taught practically out of doors, as well as theoretically 
within. In the gardens there are eight large greenhouses, 
two orangeries, six hot beds, and the lists of fruits and 
flowers are entrancing. The three establishments cost 
the Duchess of Galliera forty-seven million of francs, and 
gave her the joy of her last years. She used to go con- 
stantly to watch the building in course of construction. 
One day some one said to her, “ But you are building a 
veritable palace.” She replied, ‘ Since I was born I have 
lived in palaces myself. Now I want the poor to have 
one, and I have the pleasure of giving it to them.” M. du 
Camp described her in her ball-going days as the wearer 
of historic emeralds and priceless pearls. This coquetry 
of wealth followed her into her benevolence, and she went, 
he says, to her charities as toa féte. Nothing was too much 
for her to give. This is what the optimistic hope for as 
the attitude of future wealth—that it shall go to charity 
as to a féte, not grudging, but delighting. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF MR. STANLEY. 
M. CHERBULIEZ, in his capacity of G. Valbert, writes 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes a paper on the “ Voyage 
of Capt. Binger in the Niger Valley,” which is 
absolutely devoid of the point of malice and sparkle 
of ha lf-amused irony that we have accustomed 
ourselves to look for. We do not often catch M. 
Valbert in so simple and serious a mood of admira- 
tion. “The first question,” he says, which should 
be addressed to the explorers of Africa is this one: 
“Can you return to the places in which you have been ? 
Do the roads through which you passed remain open to 
you ? Is there not in any village you have crossed a pool 
of blood which lifts its voice against you?’ In this 
respect he contrasts Capt. Binger very favourably with 
Stanley. ‘There are two very distinct varieties of 
African travellers. There are chiefs of military expedi- 
tions. Nobody understands better than Stanley how to 
prepare and conduct this kind of enterprise. He per- 
formed prodigies formerly in crossing the Black Conti- 
nent in all its breadth. He has lately achieved even more 
astonishing feats in going up the Congo and the 
Aruwimini to seek Emin Pasha at Wadelai. It has often 
been predicted that the unknown lands into which he 
plunged with the audacity of a Fernando Cortes would be 
his grave, and he has, nevertheless, come back alive, like 
Jonah from the belly of the whale. But when one travels 
through a wild country with a thousand soldiers, it is only 
possible to feed them by means of requisitions or 
forced purchase ; that is, ransom and robbery. Frequently 
the natives only cultivate the soil up to the strict limits 
of their necessity. Requisitions condemn them to 
famine, and these famished creatures revenge themselves. 
The van of the army with its chief forces a passage 
for itself. The lieutenants of the rear-guard are killed. 
The roads which Stanley opened by violence, violence 
alone can open again. Wherever he went he fought. 
Everywhere he has left behind him a long track of blood, 
and districts closed henceforth to every European who 
does not take with him an army to force an entrance.” 
On the other hand, Capt. Binger, ‘ during the twenty- 
eight months which he passed in the Niger Valley had no 
other escort but ten natives from the coast and eighteen 
donkeys, and a few of the blacks were armed, but he took 
the precaution of keeping their cartridges himself, and 
during the course of his long and perilous journey, he 
spilt no blood but that of the game which came within 
range.” Speech and patience were his two weapons, and 
one indeed involved the other; for, in the course of his 
journey, he learned no less than seven languages, and he 
seems to have had full occasion to use them all. In this 
contrast between the two men, and the description which 
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he enters into of Capt. Binger’s powerful and happy 
relations to the natives, M. Valbert makes a strong and 
interesting point. Capt. Binger’s opinions on the slavery 
question are worth consideration, and the book of which 
M. Valbert announces for him the approaching publication, 
wiil, if the foretaste given in this article may be taken as 
a sample, throw fresh light on many matters of West 
African importance. 

A STUDY OF M. BOURGET. 

BY M. RENARD. 


WE recommend to the admirers of M. Bourget, M. 
Renard’s study of that apostle of modern zstheticism in 
the Nouvelle Revue for February 1. We will not attempt 
for our own part to analyse this analysis of an analyst, 
but extract one or two typical passages, first saying 
mostly that M. Renard classes Bourget as a critic whether 
of life or art in the school which opposes sympathy to 
judgment as a guiding principle; and as a novelist he 
puts him, of course, in the school of reaction from 
gross naturalism, which M. Edouard Rod has taught 
us to call by the name of the intuitive. The following 
extracts explain to some extent the meaning of the 
name hardly familiar yet to English ears. 

To observe and compare all the facts of contemporary 
existence would have been long and difficult. “He 
abridged and simplified the task by operating only upon 
himself. He considered himself as an example of con- 
temporary youth; he supposed that the influences which 
affected him must have acted upon many others, and he 
took as the subject of his studies the writer who had 
most profoundly impressed him.” The inherent vice of 
this method, M. Renard observes a little farther on, is 
that “in measuring the action of literary work upon him- 
self, M. Bourget obtains results which are only true for 
him and for a group of similar temperaments.” <A very 
natural optical delusion makes the group appear larger 
than it is, and ‘as for those who are outside the group I 
do not hesitate to affirm that they have often in the 
presence of the same work experienced a directly con- 
trary emotion. Bandelaire, who enchants M. Bourget 
and his followers, has the privilege of exasperating other 
people.” This, whether in application to life or literature, 
is no doubt the vice of the intuitive school. M. Renard 
fully appreciates also the advantages of the old-fashioned 
quality of judgment in a critic. Here are some of the 
results of what we may call unselected sympathy. “The 
psychologist,” says M. Bourget, and it is an important 
avowal on his lips, ‘ delighted in the description of those 
dangerous conditions of the soul which revolt the moralist, 
he revels in the comprehension of rascally actions, if 
those actions reveal national energy, and if the deep 
working of them appears singular to him.” It is no 
doubt on this account that he calls himself elsewhere a 
moralist of decadence; meaning by the word moralist a 
painter of manners. Is not this perhaps the secret of his 
predilection for the high honours of Bandelaire and the 
sickliness of Amiel? M. Bourget indulges sometimes in 
the naive ecstacies of a doctor, who becomes possessed 
with admiration and affection for a patient who is afflicted 
with a malady unique of its kind. He is capable of 
exclaiming ‘“‘ What a magnificent cancer! what a superb 
inflammation of the lungs!” 

The reaction from this is to be sought and found 
in the superlative sensitiveness of the zsthete. M. 
Renard presents M. Bourget throughout the article 
in the triple character of idealist dreamer, realist thinker, 
and invalid suffering from the morbid malady of the age, 
the “impotence to love.” The interesting question is 
whether in the public, which eagerly reads his books, 
there is any large section of people who resembles him 
enough to make him a representative writer ? 
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REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


WE have become so accustomed to ducal society in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes that we should feel our- 
selves defrauded of our social rights if, when the Duc de 
Broglie were absent, no one of equal rank replaced him. 
This month we have no cause for complaint. The first 
article of the first number bears the signature of Henri 
d’Orleans at the foot of a humorous account of the often- 
told struggle between Condé and Turenne, and the Duc 
de Broglie does not fail in the second to furnish an instal- 
ment of his “ Etudes Diplomatiques” of a later century, 
dealing this time with the end of the d’ Argenson Ministry, 
the Embassy of the Marshal de Noailles in Spain, and the 
Neutrality of the Empire. 

There is in the first number of the Revue a musical 
criticism by M. Camille Bellaigue, of which the music of 
M. Grieg is the subject. 

A literary criticism by M. Brunétiére ought never to be 
anissed, and only the exigencies of limited space compel 
us to pass it by, with nothing more than an indication of 
its existence—the Study of Rousseau, in which he traces 
the close alliance of madness and genius. He allots, it 
must be admitted, a liberal share of madness to the author 
of the “Confessions.” Even the ‘Nouvelle Héloise” and 
“Emile” he does not hold to be altogether exempt from 
traces of actual] mental disease, and his treatment of 
Rousseau is not gentle. M. Brunétiére’s tone of thought 
is far more in harmony with the vigorous moderation of 
the English mind than the tone of French critics generally, 

It is curious to note the interest with which English 
literature is regarded in France. If we may compare the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, as an example, with any of our 
best periodicals, the difference between the acquaintance 
with English literature displayed in its pages and the 
acquaintance displayed with French literature displayed 
in any English magazine is very marked. Who thinks on 
this side of the Channel of writing articles on Racine or 
Moliére? What do the majority of us know of contem- 
porary schools of French thought ? But in the course of 
three months alone the Revue des Deux Mondes has con- 
tained a long synthetical review of “Robert Elsmere,” a 
review of “Marius the Epicurean,” and “John Ingle- 
Sant,” a study of Shakespeare by Brunétiére, and in the 
current number no fewer than twenty-three pages are 
devoted to a review of the works of Christopher Marlowe. 
What is even more significant is that M. Texte, who treats 
Marlowe as a “Shakespeare in his first manner,” takes the 
attitude less of a critic than of an advocate and interpreter. 
The neglect of artistic rules, the contempt of the unities, 
the absence of the fine sense of taste, which is generally 
so offensive to the better-educated French critic, are 
accepted by him as the conditions of the time; and he 
finds in Marlowe, side by side with all this, a reflection of 
that other and infinitely more important feature of the 
same time—“ the need to learn, to extend the frontiers of 
science in the present and in the past ; that taste, on the 
one hand, for the new, or, as we would call it, ‘the 
exotic,’ combined with a taste, on the other hand, for the 
lately revealed antique, which is a desire to enlarge the 
domain of the intelligence and the kingdom of the mind.” 
“ There is no play,” continues M. Texte, “which marks a 
more decisive step in English drama than ‘Dr. Faustus,’ 
and this not of course by its form, but by its substance.” 
With the exception of the theologian, Marlowe is the first 
modern writer who has described the hardness of soul, 
the sterility of heart, the thirst for pleasure, which fling 
themselves against ideas of morality as against an invisible 
obstacle, and with them the despair and bewilderment of 

4 sinning soul which struggies against an invisible curb 
that it never succeeds in shaking off. Marlowe’s claim 
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to immortality rests, according to M. Texte, on this, that 
notwithstanding the gross licence and extravagance with 
which he has been reproached, “he found time to state the 
problem of the destiny of man, and to ennoble the theatre 
of his day by putting it upon the stage.” We recommend 
the article to all lovers of Elizabethan literature. 

Mr. Maurice Black makes himself, in an article on the 
progress of Economic Science since Adam Smith, the 
advocate of what he calls the classic school of economists 
against the new school of socialists. Here are two 
passages, one of which forms practically his indictment 
against the new school, and the other his defence of the 
old position. “The new school has an ideal. It has 
indeed a good many; it desires that political economy 
shall become ‘ethical’ or moral, that it shall favour the 
lower classes, that it shall be specialised according to 
countries, and that it shall take count of individual 
peculiarities. ‘The new school desires that political 
economy shall be ethical.’ Does it also desire that 
chemistry should be great and physics small, astronomy 
broad and history narrow, or does it prefer other 
adjectives for these sciences? A science is neither moral 
nor immoral, since it is limited simply to the formulation 
of truth,” etc. Mr. Black denounces the followers of this 
school as being on that road which we all know to be 
paved with good intentions. This is the other passage: 
“People say that the land which one man appropriates 
cannot be made use of by any other man; but that God 
has given the land to all men. As for what God intended 
you know nothing about it ; but if you accept the Bible as 
a religious document expressing the Divine thought, you 
will find numerous passages in it which confirm the right 
of property. Of these the Decalogue is one. Besides it 
is not true that land appropriated by one is not of use to 
others. The cultivator who reaps more corn than he can 
consume, exchanges his surplus for your produce, and thus 
you obtain a part of his corn. Were it otherwise, the 
same may be said of everything which you consume. 
That which you habitually use cannot serve at the same 
time for any one else. You are the prefect of a depart- 
ment, the colonel of a regiment, the head of an office, you 
are seated on a particular chair in the Champs Elysées 
in order to look at the passers by. Wherever you are 
another cannot put himself in your place without first 
turning you out.” Mr. Black appears purposely to elude 
the best point of contention, which is that one man 
should not sit on two chairs while his neighbours stand; 
but for further development of the position the reader 
must go to the article itself. 

There are two long articles which we leave unnoticed, 
“Rarities in the Acropolis at Athens,” by M. Maxime 
Collignon, and a contribution to the Historic Landscapes 
of France in the form of “An Excursion to the Great 
Chartreuse.” They are both, nevertheless, worth reading. 

There is also the second part of an important article on 
the “French Faculties in 1889,” by M. Louis Liard, who 
thus sums up the progress of which his articles express 
the cause and development: ‘Our faculties (Law, 
Medicine, Science, Letters) have therefore become what 
all lovers of their country had imagined for them of best 
national centres of science and thought. Masters and 
pupils have each on their side become conscious of their 
position and of their duties, and this double consciousness, 
at once united and distinct, serves for mutual enlighten- 
ment and elevation. Does this mean that the develop- 
ment of our higher instruction has reached its final 
expression? Assuredly not! One more decisive phase 
remains for it to reach. But the goal begins now to 
appear clearly before us, and so does the road by which 
that goal is to be reached.” The final phase will be 
described in a third and last paper on the same subject. 
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THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


Tue Commandant Z—, whose article on the “ French 
Navy ” attracted considerable attention a few months ago, 
has a short article, afvofos of the first voyage of the 
cruiser Dubourdieu, on the question of maintaining 
naval stations at a distance. The summary of his argu- 
ments is that ‘No matter from what point of view we 
regard our distant stations, we are forced to recognise the 
necessity of suppressing them, and of replacing them 
by circulation. In the present state of our fighting 
navy, where coast defences do not exist, to devote 
money and men to distant stations is like the luxury of a 
would-be dandy who buys gloves when he has no socks, 
or the madness of people who build fancy villas while 
their paternal home is falling in ruin about their ears.” 
It is since the writing of this article that the breakdown 
of the machinery of the Dudourdieu, of which we heard 


§ only the other day, has doubled the apprehensions of 


naval pessimists in France, and in a second article in the 


© later number of the Revue the Commandant Z— discusses 
the much debated question of the Reserve. Both articles 


deserve the attention of naval men. 

There are many other articles in the Nouvelle Revue 
which we should like to speak of, notably the “ Letters 
on Foreign Politics” of Madame Adam herself. But the 
limits of space are rigid. 


REVUE DE FAMILLE. 


THE “ Bache de Noel” of M. Jules Simon in his own 
magazine, the Revue de Famille, is at a disadvantage in 
appearing at the same time as Pierre Loti’s ‘‘ Roman d’un 
Enfant,” in the Nouvelle, The peculiar gifts of M. Pierre 
Loti fit him so eminently for writing an autobiography 
of the kind that no one could very happily compete with 
him in the same field. The paper which will attract 
most general attention in the Revue de Famille will 
probably be Dr. Bollinger’s article on the “ Influence 
of Women in France.” Madame de Maintenon is 
the subject of the sketch, and the portrait that he 
draws of her presents her in a light which will be 
probably new to many readers. No other woman in 
history, he says, has been as much admired and as 
much loved; neither has any other been so well hated. 
The idea which has been formed of Francoise d’Aubigne, 
as a woman who was above all things exceptionally in- 
telligent, calm, cold, calculating, is almost absolutely 
mistaken. She possessed, on the contrary, great vivacity 
and tenderness of heart, with a strong need of loving, 
and a desire, which was almost a passion, to render 
herself useful to others by means of her unselfish- 
ness and her services. The growth of the king’s 
interest in her was not sudden, but a mixture of natural 
jnclination and of admiration for her mind, and the 
charm of her conversation attached him to her more and 
more. He saw her forgetful of herself without ambition 
or personal desires, ready to entertain him, full of solici- 
tude for his health, but, above all, anxious for his spiritual 
well-being. With her conscientious piety, she seemed to 
‘him like a guardian angel placed at his side to counsel 
and warn him, to console and to cheer. Soon the hours 
which he spent with her seemed to him the pleasantest of 
the day. Filled with distrust, and accustomed to see 
round him nothing but eager countenances, which were 
expressed in the looks, the sighs, the words of all those 
who approached him, he tasted for the first time in his 
relations with the sweetness of absolute confidence. He 
knew at least the value of a pure affection to which selfish 
aims were unknown.” It sounds uncommonly like love, 
and as Dr. Bollinger selects thir special relation as an 
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instance of the influence of women in France, we are 
inclined to think that he leaves it very much where it was 
in the garden of Eden. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. 


THE Revue Philosophique, issued by the same publisher 
as the Revué Historique, is one of the excellent scientific 
journals of France in which an attempt is made to keep 
pace with the most important work which is being done, 
not only in France, but in other countries. It is not so 
voluminous as the Revue Historique, nor perhaps so 
exhaustive in its record. On the other hand, it appears 
twelve times a year instead of six, and this keeps 
its readers more closely in touch with new ideas. 
Besides a certain number of serious articles, it contains 
notices of the more important new philosophical works 
which appear in France or abroad. It also gives what is 
extremely useful to the student,—an account, which it 
endeavours to make as nearly complete as possible, of 
the philosophical articles which appear in foreign perio- 
dicals; and it contains a sort of symposium of notes, 


letters, &c., in which subjects of interest are discussed. 
The principal articles this month are :—“ The Evolution 
of Active Ideas” (Idées Forcés), by M. A. Fouillée, whose 
book on the same subject is already in the press: “ The 
Coincidence of Psychological Conditions” (A. Binet), 
which contains some curious and interesting accounts of 
experiments made in the attempt to perform two con- 
flicting mental operations at the same time; “The 
Imagination in relation to Scientific Discovery,” by M. 
Adam. Professor Laurie’s ‘Return to Dualism” is 
noticed at some length among the reviews of scientific 
works ; and the American Journal of Psychology has also 
a couple of pages devoted to its contents. 





REVUE OCCIDENTALE. 

THE first thing that strikes us on taking up the Posé- 
tivist organ is the constant recurrence of the same names 
in the list of contributions. If Pierre Lafitte and Frederic 
Harrison were eliminated, the remainder would not be 
very considerable. Let them take Dr. Robinet and Dr. 
Anton Nystrom with them, and practically nothing would 
be left. They may very justly reply that quantity does 
necessarily involve quality, nor its absence the reverse 
It is better that we should at once confess ourselves un- 
regenerate; so unregenerate as to be grateful for the 
indication given on the cover that the Ist of Moses 102 


means in our common language the Ist of January, 1889. 
We will content ourselves this month with mentioning, 
that in addition to the very interesting records of work done 
in the Positivist interest in England, France, and Sweden 
since the last issue of the reviews, there are articles by 
Dr. Robinet, M. Pierre Lafitte, and Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
on “The Republic in Brazil,” “The United States of 
Brazil,” ‘A Criticism of a First Course of Philosophy” 
(including ‘The Social Réle of War”), an article on 
“Cromwell and Bonaparte, and a criticism of Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s “ Oliver Cromwell.” 
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MONG the numerous newest Belgian reviews it is not 
our intention to glean. What they contain is to be 
found, in general, better expressed and bette redited in the 
three typical Belgian Reviews: The Revue de Belgique, the 
Revue Générale, and the Société Nouvelle. Nor is it our 
intention, for the present, to notice the serials written 
in Flemish (or Dutch), as for a long time to come they 
are. not likely to contain anything that would not be 
found, at least as well written and certainly more deeply 
thought out, in the Dutch reviews of Holland. 

Belgium, as every one acquainted with the country 
knows, takes most of its mental food either from France 
or from Holland. Further, the Belgian public is not a 
reading public, which explains the great carelessness ex- 
hibited by the publishers of Belgian reviews. The 
Société Nouvelle of January 31, 1890, did not come out 
till nearly a fortnight after date. For those readers who 
hear of the existence of Belgian reviews for the first 
time, it may be as well to explain that the Revue de 
Belgique is Liberal, the Revue Générale Roman Catholic 
and Conservative, and that the Société Nouvelle has 
Socialistic tendencies. 


BELGIUM AS A LITERARY CENTRE. 


For the third time since its first publication, the Revue 
Générale announces that it is going to change its editor. 
An old minister of Napoleon the Third, M. Léon 
Faucher, founder and editor of newspapers and reviews 
in his youth, was wont to say: ‘To found a newspaper, 
to edit a review, is more than founding or guiding an 
empire.” Certainly, the hyperbole is rather forced, but it 
contains, nevertheless, a somewhat bitter truth. M. de 
Haulleville has found this out. There have even been 
periods, says the editor in his valedictory notice, when the 
Revue has attained the highest total it can possibly reach 
in Belgium,—to wit, 3,700 copies. For if we take an 
average of readers capable of understanding a review, 
and if we take this average as being larger than that of 
the most learned country in the world, z.e., Germany, we 
find that nearly the whole éize of the country, the dite 
that reads, studies, and thinks, has supported the Revue 
Générale, and supports it still. This is a result of which 
its founders may well be proud, for it is unique in 
Belgium. 

“ Little Belgium,” from within its diminutive frontiers, 
ought to wield an immense influence abroad. Placed at 
the meeting point of the Germanic and Latin worlds, she 
has an exceptional geographical position in Europe. All 
the great international means of communication cross it ; 
it enjoys the greatest political freedom, the freedom of 
thinking, of writing, of printing, without censorship, with- 
out control. And yet, sad to say, it is just this country, 
this favoured nation, which, considered as a whole, is the 
least intellectually developed, if its social position be 
taken into account. However much the avowal may cost 
us, we are bound to state that, intellectually, Belgium is 
an almost complete failure. 

Each time that there has appeared either a statesman, 
a writer, a scientist studying questions in a disinterested 
manner, without seeking for an immediate advantage, he 
has been crushed down, and there is no protection, nor 
consideration that has been able to save him from ruin. 
This situation is disastrous. It restrains all generous 
intellectual efforts ; it is partly the cause that the country 
only develops itself in a material sense, and that those 
who would devote themselves to its moral interests are 
discouraged. This picture is dark, no doubt, but not 
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darker than the reality. To those who would object t 
us the names of Emile de Laveleye and Brialmont, fo 
instance, we would beg to make this simple remark, 
“That neither the economist nor the military engineer have 
in their own country, the authority they possess abroad, 
Further, their works were first pointed out to fame, no 
in Belgium, but in the rest of Europe. Belgium accept 
its great men sadly, as a dangerous gift, and makes then 
pay dearly, in bickerings and cavilings, for the honours if 
is, at last, grudgingly forced to award them. 





THE CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION. 


As a proof that the picture of the Revue Générale is not 
overdrawn, we may mention that there is only in the 
three Belgian reviews one article that is in any way 


original either in conception or execution, and it is to bel 


found in the Sociéé Nouvelle, under the title of the 
“Christian Revolution.” The object of the author is to 
show to students of sociology, that, contrary to the 
opinions generally received among them, it is possible 
“to demonstrate that the Christian monotheism was the 
unavoidable consequence of the evolution of the pagan 
world (monde antique); that its social influence, far frow 
being disturbing and retrogade, was, on the contrary, 
beneficent and progressive.” 

This he proves fairly well, though we cannot help 
thinking that had he consulted Anglo-Saxon authors, as 
well as French and German ones, he would have hada 
few more conclusive facts to build his demonstration 
upon. The writer, Mr. Em. Vandervelde, has, in any 
case, shown courage in pleading for Christianity in 
such a “milieu.” | 


OTHER ARTICLES OF THE MONTH, 


The Revue de Belgique for February has one 
article worth mentioning. Souvenirs @Egypi, by fF. 
Minnaert, is an article giving a phase of Egyptian life 
during British occupation, as seen through the jaundiced 
eyes of a man who fully shows that he does not believe 
anything good can come out of England. The Revue 
Générale publishes an article on “Compulsory Assurance 
of Workmen,” by Amédie de Ryckel, but it is not up to 
German articles on same subject. There is an article on 
Marie Stuart by Ad. Delvigne—a long-winded review of 
a work by the Baron Kervyn von Lettenhove, but it 
contains nothing new or specially interesting. M. de 
Haulleville makes an unworthy attack on JZ, de Laveleye 
et Dr. Doellinger, and Mad. de Marcey, in Catharine a’ 
Aragon, gives us a cleverly written abstract of the results 
of researches by T. S. Brewer in the Record Office, and 
the already well-known work of Mr. Albert du Roys. In 
La Société Nouvelle, Louis Bertrand, in an article on 
Accidents to Workmen, finds fault with King Leopold 
and his ministers for trying to help the workman in their 
own way without reference to the views of the author. 
M. Ed. Picard, in a paper on E/ Moghreb al Aksa, the 
Belgian Mission to Morocco, gives a fairly well-written 
review and abstract of a most fascinating book for those 
who have not read the late series of three books 
published by three different authors on Morocco. 
Bulletin du Mouvement Social, C. de Paepe. The best 
conducted part of the whole periodical. A survey com- 
prising this month, England, France, Germany, Holland, 
Denmark, Austria, and Spain. M. Jules Brouz examines 
fairly enough the Rescripts of the Kaiser, and concludes 
by stating his belief in their uselessness. 
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THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


A NOTABLE feature of the German magazines is the 
absence of heavy political articles, but this may to some 
extent be owing to German anti-Socialistic legislation, 
which may make free criticism by the press of matters 
political difficult and dangerous, just as the system of 


1 object ta 
ilmont, fo, 
remark, 


imeer have police espionage sometimes renders life in Germany to 
3 abroad@ its best and truest citizens rather a sorrow than a plea- 
fame, nol gyre. However this may be, the Gesed/schaft is the only 
m accepts monthly among those to hand which contains articles of a 


kes them 


political nature. The burden of its article on Socialistic 
honours jt 


Germany is the great hardships to which the Social 
Democrats are subjected, and the injustice which forces 
them to conceal their work from publicity, and thus 
renders them liable to imprisonment should their activity 
be discovered. The same magazine has a few notes in 


, Lh ; 
alé 1S not reference to the Triple Alliance. 
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Travel papers we have in abundance. Stanley and 
Emin, and their travels, naturally still occupy a prominent 
place among the questions of the hour, and Velhagen 
adds to the mass of matter that has already been devoted 
to their labours an interesting notice, with portraits of the 
travellers. 


Nor has Brazil yet fallen into the background. One 
of the best papers dealing with this country, which so 
suddenly brought itself into notice a month or two ago, 
is that in Velhagen; text and illustrations both by H. 
ot help Bohrdt. A delightful miniature sketch of a tramcar 
thors, as driving along the streets of Para, and another sketch re- 
ve had ali presenting native soldiers presenting arms, should not be 
istration missed. We also get more glimpses, illustrated, of 

in any Jamaica in Westermann, and of Hayti in Velhagen. The 
unity ing) temporary lull in the scramble for Africa does not deter 

us from directing our attention eastward either, and in 
Velhagen we find other travellers describing Mecca and 
Medina, and life in the Caucasus, both illustrated. 


aS one Another feature in which German periodicals excel 
by E.§ is the frequent critical and biographical notices, with por- 
lan life® traits, of the German living poets and authors, rather 
indiced § than in numerous tardy eulogies of them after death. 
believe | Among the German writers thus figuring in the magazines 
Revue | this month are Emil Rittershaus, of Barmen, poet (ord 
urance § wad Sid); Eduard Grisebach, poet (Gesel/schaft); and 
| up tof Ernst von Wildenbruch, dramatist (Rumdschau). Nor 
icle on f are these notices of living writers entirely confined to 
view of f Germans. In Nord und Siid we get an appreciative 
but it f article on Pierre Loti, the French sailor-poet-novelist, 
M. def} while the late Dr. Déllinger is scarcely mentioned except 
weleye |} bythe Rundschau. Velhagen, however, gives an interest- 
rine d’ | ing sketch of the late Dr. Richard Volkmann, the eminent 
results | surgeon and poet, better known in the capacity of poet 
€,and § as Richard Leander. 
fe _ The autobiography of a Crab, illustrated, by Karl 
opold Vogt, is by far the best article in Westermann. 
1 their In the Grenzboten for February 13 there is an article 
uthor. | on “French Antipathy to England,” couched in the spirit of 
2, the | the old saying, when two are quarrelling the third 
Titten | rejoices. 
those The Preussische Jahrbicher publishes an appreciative 
books description of Australia, under the title, “Australia Felix,” 
focco. § by a writer who can hardly repress his regret that it is not 
est a German colony. 
land In the Deutsche Revue Vice-Admiral Batsch says a word 
nines | about the proposed sea-canal to Berlin. 
ludes In Unsere Zeit Freidrich von Aschen writes on the 


“Classical University in England,” and Dr. Heyfelder, of 
St. Pererg, on the “ Influenza at St. Petersburg, 1889-90.” 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


Tue Nuova Antologia for February 1st does not offer 
any subject of special interest to the general reader, 
except in the first article, which extends to nearly fifty 
pages. This is a very carefully written and impartial 
review of Italian prospects in Abyssinia, by Sidney 
Sourrino, who has recently returned from a visit to that 
country. ‘He frankly admits that, so far, Italy has not 
gained much, either commercially or colonially, by her 
occupation of Massowah. He believes, however, firmly in 
the future of Abyssinia as an agricultural colony for Italy, 
on condition of the Government establishing a proper 
system of land tenure. 

The number of the Ax~fologia for February 16th is a 
specially good one. The leading article consists of a 
sympathetic and ably-written sketch of the late Dr. 
Dillinger, by Signor Bonghi, the radical deputy, whose 
well-known anti-clerical views furnish an easy index 
of the tenour of his remarks. Signor Bonghi gives 
a long quotation from a private letter (in French) 
from Lord Acton to himself, speaking of Déllinger’s great 
attainments as a scholar anda theologian. We get but 
few new personal details from the article; the writer 
speaks especially of the extreme simplicity of the doctor’s 
life, and quotes his favourite saying: “ L’homme ne meurt 
pas; il se tue”; adding, ‘The assassin, according to 
him, was intemperance. The most rigid of penitents 
could not restrict himself to a greater degree of tem- 
perance than he did. In the morning, a cup of coffee 
with a little bread; a simple dinner at mid-day, then a 
second cup of coffee, and a glass of water in the evening.” 
Wine he only took in his old age, on the doctor's orders ; 
beer and spirits he abjured utterly. He had a con- 
stitution of iron, and nerves of steel. In the way of 
languages, he spoke and wrote Latin, Greek, French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese; English he knew like 
his mother tongue. Speaking of his prodigious memory, 
Signor Bonghi relates how a friend of his was one day 
speaking to the doctor of a pamphlet written in the six- 
teenth century, which had not been quoted for a very 
long time by modern authors. “ Yes, yes,” said Déllinger, 
it is a most interesting book. I read it thirty years 
ago.” And he proceeded to give a complete résumé of 
the contents. 

English literature is immensely appreciated by the 
cultivated Italian, and it comes in for plenty of laudatory 
notice in this number of the Review. There is a long 
article in praise of Mr. Addington Symonds’ recent trans- 
lation of the Memoirs of Count Carlo Gozzi, who is so 
little read nowadays in Italy that his would-be translator 
spent some months in trying to secure a complete copy 
from which to work. The Foreign Literary Review also 
is entirely devoted to English authors, the reviewer, 
E. Nencioni, being evidently an enthusiastic Anglophil. 
Apropos of Walter Pater’s “ Appreciations,” he compares 
English critical writing in point of style to the Italian, 
very much to the detriment of his countrymen. He 
selects “ Demeter” and “Crossing the Bar” for special 
commendation in Lord Tennyson’s new volume, and 
devotes a most sympathetic notice to Amy Levy, whose 
acquaintance he made in Rome sume years ago. 

Of the remaining articles the most noteworthy is a 
somewhat ponderous one on the German Imperial 
Rescripts, in which Signor Cavaliere expresses approbation 
of the German Emperor’s new departure, and points out 
that the Socialist question in Germany is in a far more 
advanced stage than in Italy, as in the former country 
the socialists have a well-defined programme, while in 
the latter they restrict themselves to mere destructive 
anarchism and visionary dreams for the future. 
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THE RUSSIAN REVIEWS. 


LETTERS FROM COUNT TOLSTOI. 


From the Russian Review I take Count Leo Tolstoi’s 

unpublished estimate of Turgenieff’s novel, Vakanoon-ay 
“On the Eve”), written exactly thirty yearsago :— 
TOLSTOI ON TURGENIEFF. 

“Generally speaking, it is useless to write novels, and 
especially so for authors who are of a melancholy turn, 
and do not properly know their own minds. For the rest, 
“Nakanoon-ay” is better than “A Nest of Nobles.” Some 
of the negative characters are admirable: the artist and 
the father. Others are not only not types, but even their 
conception, their’position presents nothing typical, or else 
they are hopelessly commonplace. But this is the blunder 
into which Turgenieff perpetually falls. The young girl 
is ineffably weak :—‘ Ah! howI love you... her eye- 
lashes were long.’ I have often wondered that Tur- 
genieff, with his intellect and poetic instinct, should 
be incapable of avoiding the commonplace in his method. 
. . . He displays no humanity, no warm interest for his 
charaeters,—generally ugly abortions——who are un- 
sparingly vituperated by their creator. ... Now, if an 
author does not commiserate his most insignificant 
characters, there should be no limits to his abuse, or else 
he should laugh at them till his sides ache, and not treat 
them like one possessed by the demons of Melancholy and 
Dyspepsia as Turgenieff is.” 


ON THE DEATH OF HIS BROTHER. 


The following letter, written by Count L. Tolstoi in 1860, 
is a most valuable contribution to the history of the 
psychological development of the artist and mystic, and it 

s also interesting as containing the original of the chief 
death-bed scenes of his novels. The subject matter of 
the letter was the death of his beloved brother :—‘‘I dare- 
say you know already what has happened. On the 2oth 
of September he died, literally in my arms. Nothing in 
life ever produced such an impression upon me. He 
spoke the truth when he said that there is nothing worse 
than death. And if you reflect seriously that it is the end 
of everything, there is nothing worse than life. Why 
strive and be solicitous, since of all that was once N. N. 
Tolstoi nothing now remains to him? He did not say 
that he felt the approach of death; but I know that he 
watched it step by step, and was conscious of how much 
of life remained. A few minutes before death he fell 
asleep, but suddenly started up and whispered with 
horror: ‘What is this?’ He had evidently beheld it,— 
this submersion of himself in nothingness. And if he 
found nothing to catch at, what shall I find? Still less. 
And it is certain that neither I nor any one else will grapple 
with it to the last moment as he did. Two days pre- 
viously I had remarked to him: ‘You should have your 
room provided with certain comforts.’ ‘No,’ he answered, 
‘fam weak, but not yet so weak as that would imply. I 
will still hold on.’ And up to the last minute he refused 
to surrender. He did everything himself; tried to study, 
wrote, questioned me about my writings, offered me 
advice. But all this, as it seemed to me, he did, not in 
virtue of an interior impulse, but on principle. One thing 
and one thing only—Nature—remained to the end. The 
day before this he went into his bedroom, and from weak- 
ness fell on the bed near the open window. I came in; 
he spoke to me with tears in his eyes: ‘What delight I 
have been experiencing during a whole hour now!’ 
Taken from earth, to earth shalt thou return. One thing 
only is left: the vague hope that there, in Nature, a part 
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of which you will become in the earth, there will be some. 7 
thing left which will abide. All who knew him, and? 
witnessed his last moments, exclaim : ‘How wonderfully © 
calm and tranquil he died.’ But I know in what terrible © 
agony he expired, because not one feeling of his escaped — 
me.” a 


REFLECTIONS ON LIFE AND DEATH. 
A thousand times I say to myself: “Let the dead 
bury their dead,” but the energies that exist must 


¢ 
be made use of in some way. One cannot persuade | 
a 


1 
Se 
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a stone to fall upwards 


instead of downwards, | 
whither it is drawn. 


One cannot laugh at a joke that 


bores one. You cannot eat when you have no appetite. | 


To what purpose are all things, seeing that to-morrow tlie 


death agonies begin with the concomitant abominations of | 


unveracity, self-deception, and everything ends in nothing- 
ness, in zero for oneself. It is an amusing joke. Be 
helpful, be virtuous, be happy as long as you live, people 
say to each other; and you think that happiness and 


virtue and helpfulness consist in truth. Well, the truth | 


that I have learned from thirty-two years’ experience is 
this, that the position in which we are placed is a terrible 
one. ‘Take life as it is; you have put yourself into that 
position.’ But so I do! I do take life as it is. No 
sooner does a man reach the highest level of development 
than he perceives clearly that everything is trash, decep- 
tion, and that the truth which he still loves beyond all 
things else, that this truth is terrible; that when he sees 
it aright, clearly, he will wake up startled and exclaim 
with horror, as my brother did: ‘ What is this?’ But, of 
course, as long as there is a desire to know, and to speak 
the truth, one tries to know and to speak it. This is the 
sole thing that -I have retained from the moral world, and 
beyond which I cannot go. This one thing I will execute, 
only not in the form of your art. Art is a lie, and I can- 
not love a beautiful lie. . . . I shall pass the winter here, 
for the simple reason that it is all the same whether I live 
here or elsewhere. Please write to me. I love you as 
my brother loved and remembered you to the last moment 
of his life.—L. To.srot1.” 


A NEW RUSSIAN REVIEW. 


JupDGING by the long array of eminent writers, native 
and foreign, whose contributions make up the first number 
of the Russian Review, the editor must have been paine 
fully conscious of the almost insurmountable difficulty of 
making a new monthly pay in a country which is flooded 
with magazines already. Thus, Bret Harte has written a 
story specially for the new review, called ‘ Sappho at the 
Green Springs,” three chapters of which have appeared in 
the first number; the German philosopher Hartmann 
discourses on “Pessimism and Pedagogy;” the Grand 
Duke Constantine is the author of some pretty verses. 
The most entertaining paper in the collection, however, 
entitled “Recollections,” and written by the poet Feyt, 
contains valuable materials for the biography of several 
Russian men of letters. 


THE TEUTON AND THE SLAV IN A NEW LIGHT. 


IT is no secret that the rage for colonising, which is 
one of the prominent characteristics of modern Germans, 
is far in advance of their qualifications. Still it must be 
admitted that they have made the best of their oppor- 
tunities in Syria, Turkey, and generally in the East. It is 
not generally known that South Russia is honey- 
combed with German colonies, most of which date from 
the end of last century, and that new ones are -being 
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THE REvIEWS REVIEWED. 


created even now, villages and towns springing up with 
German names, German schools, and generally all the 
civilising apparatus of the Fatherland. An interesting 
article on this subject, containing a striking array of figures, 
has just appeared in the pages of the Russian Messenger. 
The author of the paper, M. Velitzyn, is justly angry with 
the Russian Government for the suicidal policy it has 
been pursuing for generations, seeking to attract German 
colonists by the offer of exceptional privileges to the 
detriment of its own subjects. Thus in 1874, when 
fear of being called upon for military service was 
driving the German Memnonites to the United States, 
Count Todleben was delegated by the Russian Govern- 
ment to endeavour to keep them in the country 
by promising to substitute for military duties, ser- 
vice in the governmental woods and _ forests, naval 
workshops, fire brigades, and hospitals, and to employ 
them, not in twos or threes, so as to isolate them from 
their co-religionists, but in large groups, and as near as 
possible to their own districts. Many of them left Russia 
in spite of these conditions, owing to the rumours cir- 
culated to the effect that the Government contemplated 
uniting the German with Russian villages in one vo/los¢, 
and introducing the Russian tongue as the medium of 
instruction in the schools. 

At present the German colonists of Southern Russia 
alone own movable property, which is subject to obligatory 
insurance, of the value of fifty million roubles (about 
45,300,000), while the land which they possess there re- 
presents, on the most moderate calculation, a money 
value of 3573 million roubles (about £37,600,000), no mean 
acquisition for foreigners who wandered into Russia 
without purse, or scrip, or shoes, provided only with 
staves and wallets. And yet these are the men who scoff 
and sneer at the people whose land they occupy and 
whose bread they eat, looking down upon them with 
unutterable scorn, as upon creatures of a lower plane of 
existence than themselves. The whole story, which is 
told with a little too much acrimony by M. Velitzyn, 
reminds one forcibly of the squeamishness of the 
American tramp who, having been taken in, housed, 
boarded, and cared for by the hospitable family for 
several months, was nearly killed by the moral shock 
which he received when he discovered that his entertainer 
had been once a very poor man, a mere dagmazn in fact. 


COUNT TOLSTOI AND TURGENIEFF, 


The following story of Count L. Tolstoi, related by 
Turgenieff to the author of an interesting paper in this 
month’s Historical Messenger, cannot fail to interest the 
admirers of the gifted novelist and mystic in England. 
“(One evening we were walking along the common not 
far from the manor-house, when we suddenly saw an old 
horse, perfectly jaded and worn out, its legs doubled up, 
its body so emaciated that the bones outlined them- 
selves with painful distinctness—in a word, an animal 
that age and hard work had entirely crushed. It did not 
even nibble at the grass, but stood still, merely beating off 
with its tail the flies that pestered it. As soon as we had 
come up to this wretched hack, Tolstoy began to stroke it 
down, and to express among other things what, in his 
opinion, the animal must have felt and thought. And not 
only did he put himself in the position of this unfortunate 
brute, but he caused us to enter into it thoroughly. I 
could not help exclaiming, ‘Look here! Leff Nikolaievitch, 
at some period or other you must have been a horse.’ 
Just fancy him depicting the internal condition of a horse, 
him who was so intimately acquainted with the physical 
side of highly developed man, and so familiar with the 
“xost abstract philosophic thought !” 
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SOME SPANISH REVIEWS. 


In the second number for January of the Revista, Don 
Rafail Alvarez Sereix continues his long account of the 
Portuguese premier, Serpa Pimentel, his character and 
opinions. Speaking of the Spaniards and Portuguese, it 
is the opinion of Pimentel “that although both occupy 
together the same Peninsula, and live under the influence 
of the same climate, yet they are separated by an abyss.” 
Again, ‘There are not in Europe two nations so close 
together in race who are so far divided in character.” “As 
much in their good as their bad qualities, it is impossible 
to exaggerate the difference between them at the first 
glance. When one enters a Spanish town, one sees the 
streets full of men and women, talking, laughing, and 
disputing; but, on the contrary, on entering a Portuguese 
town, one is inclined to believe that he is in some part of 
Northern Europe, so staid are the people. If in Spain 
one addresses one of the people, even if he be a beggar, 
he replies, if he replies at all, with his hat on his head 
and his face muffled in his cloak, full of bravado as if he 
were the Cid, or Gonzalo de Cérdova; the Portuguese 
man of the people answers you always with courtesy and 
civility.” The Portuguese, however, can be very rude at 
times; nor are they deficient in bragging insolence. 

The first part of the February number contains the 
first instalment of what bids fair to be a prolonged account 
of the late illustrious Conde de Toreno,—a young man of 
many names, of an ancient family, a pillar of the Spanish 
Tory party, and founder of the Tiempo, first printed in 
Madrid in 1870. As a deputy, “he always said what he 
had to say without mouthings or mannerisms. A lover 
of truth, he was little pre-occupied with beauty. He 
preferred a solid foundation to the filigree externals of 
art.”. The Spaniards will miss him. To this succeeds 
an unfinished article of twenty-eight pages on ‘The 
Sovereign Power,” more of “Serpa Pimentel,” and the 
“Princes of Spanish Poetry.” There is a bright, short 
article on the Spanish “ Novels of 1889,” followed by the 
continuous “Evils of the Country,” by Sefior Mallada. 
Be a little more brief, my Spanish friends, and you shall 
have more wit, and an increase of readers. 

The article on the “Princes of Spanish Poetry” will 
please many Spanish readers. Sefior Mallada continues 
his laments over the evils of his country. ‘There are 
provinces,” he says, “ most stupidly careless in the matter 
of education, while some look after it with care and 
anxiety. Some provinces are destitute of roads; others 
are tolerably well provided with them. Some set a high 
value on mines, others despise industry of all kinds.” 
The articie is full of wholesome, sour truths, and will not, 
therefore, be liked, at least by the foolish virgins. “ Six 

Days in Zaragosa” is concluded, in which we are told 
some interesting things about its public library, where 
may be found a copy of the first book printed in the city, 
which still calls itself the throne of the Blessed Virgin ; 
but “the jewel of the library is the precious MS. of the 
Catalan Cansionero.” There is, however, it appears, 
another “precious MS. of the fifteenth century, called De 
Exemplis Sacre Scripture, with beautifully illuminated 
capital letters.” In the Chit Chat department (Pa/abras- 
y-Plumas) we are sorry to learn that Spanish literature is 
falling off, and that while “there is no lack of writers in 
Spain, the art of criticism does not exist.” 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


LOOKING FORWARD. 


A ROMANCE OF THE ELECTRIC AGE. 


HE great success which has attended Mr. Edward 
Bellamy’s ‘Looking Backward,” a prophetico- 
realistic romance of an American idealist, isa welcome sign 
of the times. “Looking Backward” as a story is as dull 
as ditchwater. It is only because it is a kind of an apo- 
calyptic vision, if not of the new heaven, then of the new 
earth, for which the hearts of men and women are longing 
all over the world, that 200,000 copies have been sold in 
America, and that the sale in this country in the last few 
months has mounted up to 100,000. The success of 
“Looking Backward” has naturally stimulated the 
tendency on the part of a certain class of theorists to 
resort to the historico-prophetic form of romance as a 
popular vehicle for infusing these ideas into the public 
mind. Already two “Looking Forward” are in prepara- 
tion in this country, each of which looks forward to an 
exactly opposite conclusion; for on the infinite but 
impalpable canvass of the future the imagination has 
ample room and verge enough to give scope to all 
divergencies of tendency and of speculation. 

The fact that the prophetical romance has been eagerly 
seized by the rival polemists of individualism and 
socialism as their most effective means of propaganda is of 
less importance than the evidence which such a fact 
supplies that the imagination of our race is once more 
awake—awake, that is to say, not merely in the elect 
souls with whom it never sleeps, but in the common 
man, the rank and file—the hodman and the seampstress 
and the stockbroker. The full significance of this revival 
is appreciated by none, and dimly discerned only by a 
few. But whether we realise it or not, we are entering 
upon another spring-time, in which, under the radiance of 
a new hope and the warmth of a new faith, our race will 
renew its youth. The old poets are one by one dying 
out. Their message has been delivered. Their song 
has been sung. The new era awaits expectant a new 
race of bards, who will give poetic expression to its 
aspirations and sing the psalm of its coming deliverance. 

We have yet to open our eyes to the extent to which 
Electricity has re-energised the world. What the revival 
of learning was to the Renaissance, what the discovery 
of the new world was to the Elizabethan, what the steam- 
engine was to the century of the Revolution, the applica- 
tion of Electricity is to the New Generation. 

We are standing at the day-dawn of the Electric Age. 
The thunderbolt of Jove has become the most 
puissant of all the servants of man. It has annihilated 


time, abolished space, and it will yet unify the world 4 
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By making all the nations in all the continents next-door | without fv 


neighbours, it has already revived the ideal of human 
brotherhood, and it is the destined agent by which 


Europe will be freed from militarism and war banished | 
from the world. All the thoroughfares in London are 
scarred this winter with the track of the electric mains, a 
There is an electric thrill in the air which is affecting the | 


nerves of civilisation, and galvanising into new and 
serviceable activity the sluggish imagination of our | 
people. Hence I have selected for 
in a condensed form in 
an American author, republished in the 
of 1889 by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. “A Far Look 
Ahead,” by Ismar Thiusen, was originally published in 
1883, when electrical science was but beginning to 
display the budding promise of that development which 
is the most startling achievement of our day. Its interest 
as a romance of merit or as a work of art is not of the 
highest, and whatever merit it possesses in those 
respects is completely overshadowed by its value as an 
ingenious speculation by an original thinker upon the 
probable political and social results which may be 
expected to follow the general utilisation of this universal 
force. Its author has somewhat wantonly diminished the 
interest of his speculation by relegating their realisation 
to the ninety-sixth century. It is probable that the 
twentieth century will witness changes quite as great as 
some of those which are described in “A Far Look 
Ahead.” It is not to be expected that any one will agree 
in all the speculations of the author of this ingenious 
story, and probably if Ismar Thiusen were to re-write 
his romance to-day, the progress of electrical science 
since 1883 would lead him to modify some of his antici- 
pations, as it would certainly enable him to add many 
more startling developments to those which may be 
anticipated in the near future. But take it all in all, “A 
Far Look Ahead” is one of the best romances of the 
electrical age which has yet appeared. As its author 
remarks in his new preface :— 

‘The extraordinary advances made during the past century 
in science and mechanical invention have naturally raised hopes 
of a corresponding advance during the coming centuries and 
stimulated the impulse to forecast the hoped-for glorious future. 
Such a forecast need not necessarily be a mere exercise of 
fancy, adapted to amuse an idle hour. It may serve a useful 
purpose, both in showing by contrast the evils of our present 
social organisation and by acting as an incentive for each to 


do his best towards the attainment of a loftier social ideal. 
The aim of the present work is to give such a forecast of the 
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future of our race as may be inferred with some reasonable 
robability from present conditions and tendencies. The author 
earnestly endeavoured to keep within the bounds of sober 
reason, and some of the changes or events suggested ave such 
as are not unlikely to result from tendencies now in operation. 
With these few words by way of introduction, I will 
without further preface publish the outline of this new 
apocalypse, referring all those who wish to read the 


author at length to Messrs. Putnam’s new edition. 


LOOKING FORWARD ?* 
PREFATORY BY THE AUTHOR. 


I consented to make the experiment suggested by my 
friend. Standing before me he made the peculiar passes 


_ employed by mesmerists. 


Gradually the objects before me grew indistinct: the 
multitudious noises of the busy street below died away 
to a gentle murmur, like the sound of distant waves. 
That, too, ceased. I was wrapped in a profound and 
dreamless sleep. 

Suddenly I awoke. My friend was standing in the 
same position as before. Full of disappointment, I sup- 
posed the experiment to have failed. For there I was, 
as wide awake, apparently, as ever I had been, with no 
sign of anything unusual in my surroundings. 

Evidently reading my feelings in my countenance, he 
said, pointing towards the door,— 

“Beyond that slight partition you will find that future 
society upon which you have so often curiously specu- 
lated. It is now in your power to see and judge for 
yourself.” 

While speaking he had approached the door. I passed 
through. We stood on a seemingly endless gallery, the 
door vanished away. You have passed, said my friend, at a 
step, from the 19th to the 96thcentury. The New York 
that you dwelt in crumbled to dust eighty centuries ago. 
This present city stands upon an accumulation of 
detritus beneath which the fragments of the old city 
are buried five fathoms deep. 


THE CITY OF THE FUTURE. 


I stepped over to the balustrade that bounded the 
farther side of the arcade, and found that I was by no 
means on the level of the street, but in a sort of balcony 
two stories above it. The room I had left but a moment 
before was fully sixty feet above the sidewalk. New 
York had truly risen, in the course of ages, upon the ruins 
of its former self. I was struck with amazement at the 
spectacle. 

The buildings were not much taller than those to 
which I had been accustomed; but their effect was 
indescribably grand and strange. Imagine the present 
sidewalk covered by an arcade supported on arches and 
pillars of polished granite. Above the lower arcade rose 
others, one for each story, each slightly receding within 
the other, and of correspondingly lighter construction. 
The material of only the lowest arcade was of stone; 
that of the upper ones was a metal, incrusted with a 
peculiar oxide of stone colour. So similar was it, indeed, 
to stone, that it was only by accident I discovered the 
real material of the delicate carved work, surpassing in 
airy grace and exuberant variety of detail the far-famed 
wonders of the Alhambra. 





* “The Diothas; or, a Far Look Ahead.” By I Thiusen. (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, London and New York.) Peres ( 
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No intersecting streets were apparent, but their posi- 
tion was indicated by the wide and massive archways 
that pierced at intervals the otherwise unbroken lines of 
colonnade stretching toward the distant horizon. Over 
each archway, semi-recessed in a niche, stood a statue, 
each a work of genius. 

Obedient to a gesture from my companion, I followed 
him a short distance along the arcade. He led me to the 
middle of one of the light bridges, that afforded passage 
from one side to the other. 

From this spot I could pursue with my eyes the far- 
receding ranges of building. These long. arcades, I was 
informed, as also the interior corridors, extended the 
whole length of the avenue for six miles without a break. 
As a natural consequence of this peculiar style of build- 
ing, the respective location of shops and offices was 
exactly the reverse of that now seen. The lower story 
was assigned to offices and warerooms: the shops were 
in the upper stories. 

Manhattan Island had, long ages before, become, so to 
say, one enormous warehouse,—the chief port of entry 
for a population of more than a thousand million. 

I readily assented to my companion’s proposal to de- 
scend to the busiest arcade, that a story below. A short 
walk along the colonnade on which we had first emerged 
brought us to a contrivance subserving the same purpose 
as our elevators. This, like all the similar contrivances 
throughout the city—and they were found everywhere at 
short intervals—worked automatically, by an ingenious 
application of force derived from the rise and fall of the 
tide in the harbour. 

On reaching the main arcade, I found ample occupation 
tor eye and mind in noting the person and costume of 
the handsome race. 

A noble race, truly, they appeared to me, this people 
of the far-distant future,—the men well made and vigor- 
ous, though somewhat sun-browned ; the women beau- 
tiful and graceful beyond any of their distant ancestresses 
of the present. 


A THREE HOURS’ DAY. 


“ How is it,” I inquired at last, “ that we meet but one 
class of the population? These, I suppose, belong to 
the aristocracy of your city—but where are the working 
classes ?” 

“We have no aristocracy,” was the reply, “if by that 
you mean a class living in idleness by the toil of others. 
Nor have we any working class, if you mean a class that 
spends its life in toil that leaves no leisure for their devel- 
opment as intellectual beings. Such as these you so 
greatly admire compose the only class among us. It has 
been ascertained, by careful computation and by experi- 
ment, that if every able-bodied person in a community 
works between three and four hours every day, at some 
productive employment, the result will supply all with 
every necessary and comfort of life, with something to 
spare. Allowing other ten hours for sleep and refresh- 
ment, there remain still other ten for mental improve- 
ment, and such unproductive pursuits as individual taste 
may prefer. 

“Tf any live in idleness, it is evident that others must 
toil to support them. All, therefore, whether possessing 
much or little, men and women, young and old, spend a 
certain number of hours each day in some productive 
employment, and no more dream of having their work 
done by others than of having eating, sleeping, or 
digestion performed by deputy. In universal industry 
has been found a panacea for the worst of the evils that 
for long ages were the curse of society and the despair of 
legislators. Our labour, however, is not drudgery; we 
merely guide the machinery.” 
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MALLEABLE GLASS. 


As my companion ceased speaking, he brought me to a 
stand before a large window, formed, like the rest, of what 
appeared to be one immense sheet of plate-glass. 

Within was displayed machinery, which appeared to be 
of polished silver; but what seemed to me silver was, in 
reality, a peculiar variety of steel, coated with an extremely 
hard alloy of aluminum. 

“But why is so much glass employed in these ma- 
chines?” saidI. “The mere vibration should be sufficient 
to utterly destroy it.” 

“ Here is the explanation,” he replied, and struck, with 
all the power of his arm, a heavy blow against the im- 
mense window-pane. 

I started in consternation, expecting to see the splendid 
sheet of glass shattered, with all sorts of unpleasant con- 
sequences. The only sound, however, was a dull, muffled 
sound, as if he had struck the side of a boiler. 

“You might strike this with all the force you can put 
intoa hammer. Dent it you possibly might, but shatter 
it you cannot.” 

“In the name of wonder!” exclaimed I, “what sub- 
stance is this that appears to combine such incongruous 
properties? Is it glass, or iron?” 

“This is malleable glass,” was the reply; “ perhaps the 
most useful invention of the last fifty centuries. As now 
made, this material possesses most of the useful proper- 
ties of a metal, combined with the important advantages 
of being transparent and practically indestructible. We 
could spare almost any of our other inventions better 
than this. Our present civilisation is founded to such an 
extent upon our possession of this material, that you can- 
not better begin your study of the one than by noting the 
manifold applications of the other.” 

“It is about time to leave the city,” said my com- 
panion when we again found ourselves outdoors. “My 
home is fully thirty miles outside the city, and we must 
not be late for dinner.” 


THE ELECTRIC CURRICLE, 


Following my guide, I entered a vehicle standing near 
the curbstone on a sort of siding. The car was of light 
build and elegant appearance; the extensive use of alu- 
minum and tinted walim rendering it possible, in their 
construction, tocombine great beauty of form with extra- 
ordinary lightness and strength. 

. Each of these cars had its own motor. This was placed 
under the body of the car, between the wheels, and was 
so compact as to escape notice at a first glance. 

The great discovery of the principle that enables us 
to store a large amount of electric force in a small space 
completed, in some cases, what steam had begun. Such, 
for example, was the gradual disuse of animal power, 
first for draught, at last for any purpose whatever. In 
other cases, electricity reversed the effect of steam. Such 
was the utter abolition of the factory system, with all its 
attendant evils. 

We had been the first to enter the car, which, during 
the short time since our entrance, had been rapidly filling. 
Just before the car started, another passenger entered— 
a lovely girl. Many beautiful faces had come under my 
observation, but none had for me such an inexplicable 
attraction as that of the fair girl now appearing at the 

_ entrance. y 

As these preoccupations were so filling my mind the 
car began to move slowly along the siding, till, just as 
a train of cars had passed on the inner track, our car 
glided out on that same track, and, accelerating its speed, 
soon reached the hinder car of the train before it. Be- 
neath the platforms of the cars were powerful electro- 
magnets, which could be made to act either as buffers or 
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couplers. As soon as connection was formed, most of 

the passengers in our car rose, and passed into the 

former cars; while others passed from those into the 

hind-car. As we approached the next station, this hind. 

most car detached itself, lingered behind, and ran into the 

siding to discharge passengers; while, at the same time, 

a car that had been filling up at the station began to! 
move, and presently joined on to the train, as ours had © 
done before. By this system of taking up and discharg- | 
ing passengers, the train, once started from the terminus, | 

did not need to haJt or slacken speed till it reached the | 
end of its route. 

Presently, as we drew near the upper terminus, and a 
rose preparatory to leaving the car, my friend, in a few 3 
courteous words, introduced me to the fair maiden that — 
had so highly excited my interest. i 

She was introduced under the name of Reva Diotha; I, | 
as Ismar Thiusen. This name, which I did not recognise 
at the time as having any similitude to that I had hitherto 
borne, was really its legitimate descendant, according to 
the same law of phonetic change that had transformed 
my friend’s name to Utis Estai. 

On being introduced to Reva as Ismar Thiusen, } 
could plainly perceive that the name was not that ot 
a stranger, but seemingly of one well known by report, 
at least, though never before seen. 


THE INTER-CONTINENTAL RAILWAY. 


At the moment, however, there was no time for conver- © 
sation. Before us, across a broad, open space of smooth | 
concrete, rose the grand terminus. Toward this con- 
verged, not only all the city railroads, but also roads from 
every part of the Northern Hemisphere. Behring’s Strait, 
long since bridged over, no longer opposed an obstacle to 
the passage of the rolling car. Lines of road from every 
part of the American continent converged toward that 
bridge, and carried on communication between ancient 
and famous cities, having, as yet, neither name nor exist- 
ence. From the spot where I stood I could be carried 
without a break, to any part of the New World or the 
the Old. 

The terminus of such a traffic was, as may be imagined, 
of immense extent, the concourse prodigious. : 

Within a few minutes we were again speeding on our 
way. The carriages differed, in many respects, from 
those now in use. For one thing, they were much 
wider, reminding me somewhat of the saloon of a river- 
boat. Yet these enormous cars were not of such un- 
wieldy weight as might have been inferred from their 
dimensions. 

The wonderful smoothness of the motion was largely 
due to the peculiar construction and arrangement of the 
wheels. These ran four abreast, the inner pair on a 
track somewhat lower than the broad metallic plates 
on which the outer pair ran. Derailment was thus 
rendered impossible. Collision from behind was obviated 
by means of an automatic telegraph, which kept the 
engineer exactly informed of the distance ahead of the 
preceding train. 


THE SUPERSESSION OF THE HORSE, 


Having gained some insight into the changes effected 
by time in the city, I felt some curiosity to discover 
whether corresponding changes had taken place in the 
slow-moving country. I was soon to learn, that the altera- 
tions in the aspect of the city were but slight compared 
with the utter change in the conditions of rural life. 

We left the train at what appeared to be a small village. 

My attention was specially drawn towards the house- 
tops. On these could be seen masses of dense foliage, 
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cornices. Whether in city or country, the houses are so 
solidly constructed, that, on their flat roofs covered with 
malleable glass, they are able to support a thickness of 
several feet of soil. On this are grown flowers, and 
various species of shrubs. 

I was in the midst of these observations when Utis re- 
appeared. He was seated on a vehicle, which, under his 
guidance, glided noiselessly as a canoe over the smooth 
concrete. The vehicle in which Utis now approached 
was, in form and construction, not unlike a two-seated 
tricycle. The motive power, however, was not supplied 
by the muscles of the rider, but by a compact electric 
motor, placed beneath the seat. 

First starting at a moderate speed, the entire roadway 
being laid with a concrete as smooth and hard as stone, 
our curricle—as I may freely render the native appella- 
tion of our vehicle—sped on its course as noiselessly as 
a shadow. 

Like all the main roads, this roadway was divided into 
three nearly equal divisions by four rows of trees. The 
outer divisions were assigned to the vehicles that carried 
on the heavy traffic. Their low wheels were provided 
with exceedingly broad tires, so as not to injure the road- 
way. About six miles an hour was their permitted limit 
of speed, and they were not allowed to cross the central 
road without special precautions. 

Human life was not held so cheap as now, when a 
brakeman or two a day is considered a slight sacrifice to 
economise a few dollars. 

“How do you like this?” said Utis, when our speed 
rose first to fifteen, then to twenty, miles an hour. 

“What speed can these machines attain ?” I inquired. 

“On a level they easily maintain a speed of twenty 
miles an hour; on a long descent they are never allowed 
to attain the velocity they might reach.” 

Wagons rumbled along steadily, or turned off on the 
road leading to the owner’s abode. Glimpses I caught 
of them between the trees, as they moved along on the 
roads parallel with ours, made me wish for a nearer 
view. It was a strange spectacle to see wagons running 
up acclivities without any visible motive-power. 

“You now have seen our country roads,” was his first 
remark, ‘and all our means of conveyance.” 

“ Have you no horses, then ?” said I. 

“None,” was the reply, ‘except in zoological collec- 
tions.” 

“How, then,” said I, “are agricultural cperations 
carried on?” 

“ By means of caloric engines, worked by the regulated 
escape of highly condeised gases. They are mucli used 
for such purposes, being somewhat more economical than 
electric power. Seated on a machine of appropriate con- 
struction, the farmer ploughs, sows, reaps, performs, in 
fine, all the labour of the farm, without more muscular 
effort than is required for guidance. Agriculture-is now 
a matter of brain-work, fully as much as the labours of 
the physician or analyst in your days.” 

Meanwhile we had turned into a by-road. Yet another 
turn, and after into a pathway little more than wide 
enough for the passage of our vehicle, and we come to a 
halt beneath a porch projecting from the spacious veranda 
that surrounded the house. 


THE DOMESTICITIES OF UTOPIA. 

“This is my home,” said Utis, as we alighted, “and 
yours, too, till you weary of it.” 

At the sound of the dog’s bark, two lovely children 
came rushing forth to welcome their father. 

Two ladies met us as we entered the house. These 
were my host’s wife and her sister. The ladies, intro- 
duced to me as Ulmene and Ialma, received me with 
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cordiality as a kinsman for some time expected, but seen 
for the first time. 

Some chance expressions let fall by them informed me 
that I was supposed to have arrived that day by the 
Australian mail-ship ; and, strangest of all, I received the 
information that my baggage had already arrived, and 
awaited me in my room. Somewhat bewildered by this 
astounding information, I followed my host to the apart- 
ment assigned me. There, sure enough, were two 
sizeable portmanteaus, marked, in the plain lettering of 
the period, the name, Ismar Thiusen, under which I had 
now been introduced to a number of persons. 

My host, seeing me still hesitate, unpacked some of 
the clothing, saying as he did so,— 

“ As there are no servants, every family now does its 
own work, each member, from infancy, learning to take a 
due share. This is the suit you will put on after bath- 
ing,” he continued, while he laid out some underclothing, 
and an outer suit of much the same style as that I had 
on, but of finer material and richer colouring. ‘“ Here is 
the bath,” he next said, leading to where a low partition 
cut off about a third of the apartment. He turned on the 
water, pointed out the rose of the shower-bath, promising 
to return in twenty minutes. 

Braced and invigorated by the bath, I hastened to don 
the simple evening suit. Seeking for a mirror, I perceived 
adoor. Passing through it, I found myself in what was 
evidently the sitting-room. Besides chairs, a table, book- 
case, and other articles ; there were many the purpose of 
which I could only guess. 

That object resembling a small harmonium was an 
electric tachygraph, by which I afterwards learned to 
commit my thoughts to paper with the rapidity of a short- 
hand writer. Those other objects were, as I correctly 
guessed, a telephone and a telegraph apparatus. In 
another corner was a calculating-machine, an instrument 
in general use. Opposite the window hung what I 
sought,—a mirror,—apparently placed there rather for 
ornament than for use. A hasty survey of my person 
proved satisfactory. Accordingly, when my host ap- 
peared, to conduct me to the dining-room, I followed 
without diffidence. 

We took our seats at a round table, the centre of 
which resembled a parterre, so copiously was it adorned 
with flowers of various kinds, mostly unknown to 
me. 

After the utterance of a short prayer by the head of 
the household, he pressed on a small knob before him. 
The parterre in the centre of the table rose slowly before 
my eyes, in obedience to some concealed mechanism, and 
proved to be the top of a sort of dumb-waiter. I imitated 
the rest by taking from the compartment before me a 
snowy napkin, a roll, and also several forks and spoons. 
These were not of silver, but—imagine my surprise—of 
solid gold. Ulmene produced, besides, from her com- 
partment, a tureen and set of plates. When she had 
placed these things before her, the cedin, as the dumb- 
waiter was called, immediately descended to its former 
position. 

So it was with all the courses, knives were never used 
at table, all viands being so well cooked as to require no 
such aid for their division. 

“ All cooking,” said Utis, “is done on the co-operative 
plan. About the centre of this district is a building, 
carefully fitted up with every appliance and convenience 
for the preparation of food that science or experience has 
suggested. 

“ Bills of fare for each day are carefully drawn up, for 
some time in advance, by a special committee. For we 
justly regard the skilful preparation of food as a fine art, 
contributing in no small degree to the health and happi- 
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ness of our race. The telephone sends in the orders of 
each household on the preceding evening, so that the 
quantity required of each dish can be estimated with 
scientific exactitude. 

“Punctually at the appointed hour each day, dinner- 
trains leave the culinary depot to carry to each household 

- the meal ordered on the preceding day. 

Ialma was soon to be a bride,—as soon, indeed, as she 
should reach the legal age,—twenty-three. She was now 
receiving from her sister some final instruction in the 
practical details of housekeeping. Though within a few 
weeks of her wedding-day, she was entirely free from the 
petty cares now attending a position such as hers. Her 
simple frousseau, though comprising nearly all the 
clothing she would require during the rest of her life, had 
long since been prepared by her own fair hands. By a 
pretty custom, each girl-friend contributed a piece of 
porcelain decorated by her own hands. 

It was growing dark when we rose from table. A mere 
turn to a handle, and the apartment was illuminated by a 
flood of soft electric light, affording light for the task 
now before us. All set to work, each taking an allotted 
part in setting things to rights. One remained to sweep 
the table-cloth and clear the floor from crumbs. The rest 
of us descended to an apartment beneath the dining- 
room, to which the cebin descended. All employing 
themselves deftly and intelligently, everything was in 
order in about twenty minutes. 

This short interlude over, we betook ourselves to the 
parlour. 

“TI would show you the record now,” she continued, 
“but we are about to have some music.” 

When the ladies left us, Utis and I passed out on the 
broad veranda, and looked for a while on the moon-lit 
scene. As we re-entered the house, I reminded him that 
all the doors and windows were wide open. 

“ Now that it is so warm,” he replied, ‘we leave the 
house as open as possible.” 

“ But,” said J, “ what about thieves ?” 

“Qh! thieves. There are no such creatures among us, 
or, at least, they are as phenomenal as cannibals were in 
your time. No: we need close our doors against nothing 
more formidable than cold or wet.” 

While thus talking, we had reached the roof. It was 
covered with a dense, closely shaven sward. Closely 
shaven, at least, it appeared to me. But, in reality, the 
grass was of a species that never grew beyond little more 
than an inch in length, the result of long-continued selec- 
tion. 


AN ELECTRIC COUCH. 


Utis, after some conversation, reconducted me to my 
sleeping apartment, and turned on the electric light. 
Going forward, he drew my attention to a magnetic 
needle suspended below the ceiling, and over the 
hammock already mentioned. It might, perhaps,’ be 
more correctly designated as a suspended bed. I 
had supposed the material to be silk; but it was, in 
reality, derived from a certain vegetable fibre that emu- 
lated silk in many of its properties. The whole was sus- 
pended from a circular metallic plate resting on supports 
in the ceiling that allowed of its being adjusted in any 
direction. The friction of the points of suspension was 
reduced to a minimum by ingenious mechanical devices. 
By pressing on a small knob, placed within convenient 
reach, the occupant of the hammock could cause a gentle 
swing to be communicated to his couch, which motion, 
moreover, could be made to continue for a regulated time. 
A sort of punka, set in motion and controlled in the 
same manner, could be made to gently fan the sleeping 


_ hours in the labour of factory-hands. 
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occupant of the hammock. On warm nights I found this 
highly acceptable. Another knob, also within easy reach, 
enabled me at will to control the electric light, so as to 
flood the room with a light rivalling that of day, or pro- 
duce total darkness. 

“This hammock,” said Utis, after he had explained 
the use of the different knobs, ‘is suspended, as you see, 
in the line of the magnetic meridian. This is for physio= 
logical reasons that I will explain some other time. Let 
us take another look into your trunk,” he added, leading 
the way to the other room. “It seems to me that I 
noticed something resembling a diary among your other 
effects.” 

Musing on the strange mutations produced by time, | 
soon slept the dreamless sleep of exhaustion. 


THE MORNING TASK. 


The early dawn afforded barely sufficient light to ren- 
der objects distinguishable when I awoke. According to 
the curious dial, it was nearly half-past four. My eyes, 
still wandering round the room, next caught sight of Utis 
standing in the doorway. 

““We have three hours of hard work before us,” said 
Utis. 

The sound of a power-loom was heard in the next 
apartment. Mingled with this could be distinguished the 
peculiar hum of some other machine; while at intervals 
the pleasant sound of female voices, and an occasional 
burst of ‘half-unconscious song, informed me of the per- 
sonality of the operators. 

The ladies’ workroom was as diverse from the aspect 
of the typical factory-room as is the boudoir of a princess 
from the kennel of a Caffre’s female drudge. 

The loom, as well as the other machine, which proved 
to be a sort of stocking-frame, was finished in the style 
of the machinery I had seen in the city, and was worked 
by electric power. 

One workshop, toward which I followed my host, was 
well lighted, both walls and roof being of walin. Near 
the centre was what I correctly surmised to be a forge, or 
blast-furnace. Close by stood anvils, and various con- 
trivances for working in metal. 

First, by the mere turning of a handle, Utis produced 
a roaring gas-flame,—an oxyhydrogen blast, indeed,— 
capable of reducing the most refractory metals to a liquid 
state in an incredibly short time. Under his direction I 
was soon busily engaged in feeding and controlling the 
movements of a machine for turning out large screw-bolts 
of a peculiar pattern. The work itself was done by the 
machine, yet each bolt required the exertion of a certain 
amount of muscular and mental effort. 

“You are doing well,” said Utis, after observing my 
work for a while. “If you find this work too monotonous, 
you may learn to manage the lathe.” 

He then left me, and busied himself in turning out and 
fitting the nuts for the bolts. For my part, I grew so 
engrossed with my work, viewing with gratification the 
gradual diminution of the pile of material near my hand, 
that it was almost with regret I found the power suddenly 
shut off, and heard the cheery voice of Utis,— 

“ Half an hour for bath and toilet, then. breakfast.” 

The breakfast to which we sat down it is not necessary 
to characterise more fully than by saying that it fairly 
matched the dinner of the previous evening. 

The ladies, bright-eyed and cheerful from exercise, and 
rosy from the morning bath, lent sparkle to the conversa- 
tion. No one, seeing their fresh and elegant costumes, 
would have imagined them to have spent three active 
Nor must it be 
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thought that these labours had been performed in a per- 
functory manner. Whatever these people did, they did 
with all their might. The labour of the early morning 
was entered into with all the zest inspired among us by 
athletic exercises alone. 


FARMING IN THE FUTURE. 

Breakfast over, and everything restored to proper order, 
the children departed for school. Utis took me under his 
charge. 

Our heads protected by a sort of sun-helmet, we issued 
forth to view the fields. What first drew my attention in 
the landscape was the general absence of fences, pasture, 
or masses of woodland. 

Land was far too valuable to be left under forest. But 
the borders of all roads were planted with approved 
varieties of trees. These both afforded a pleasant shade 
to the roads, and, by the cutting down of every thirtieth 
tree or so each year, yielded a sufficient supply of timber 
for the few purposes to which it was applied. 

I was filled with surprise to see the high state of culti- 
vation to which had been brought the whole country 
around where Utis had his home. Yet this was nothing 
exceptional. Everywhere this same state of things was 
to be seen. Not a waste corner, not a weed, was visible. 

“We need no fences,” said Utis, in reply to an obser- 
vation of mine, “since there are no cattle to keep, either 
out or in.” 

“No cattle!” I exclaimed. ‘Whence, then, that rich 
milk, that excellent beef-steak, that made its appearance 
on the breakfast table this morning ?” 

“Our milk,” replied Utis, “is an artificial product pre- 
pared from maize; so, to a large extent, is our beef, as 
you call it, and similar articles of food. Our experts are 
able, not only to imitate any definite compound known to 
exist in nature, but even to invent others, some of the 
greatest value. 

“We could—it has been done—compound food directly 
from mineral substances. That, however, is difficult and 
costly. We prefer to let nature do most of the work to 
our hand. From the vegetable world we obtain certain 
stock compounds, from which, by suitable modifications, 
we form all we need. From maize alone, as a basis, 
every variety of food could be prepared. 

“ Besides cats and dogs, these are the only domestic 
animals usually kept among us,” said Utis, as we arrived 
at an extensive enclosure surrounded by a lofty wire 
netting, containing a variety of domestic fowl. 

Eggs and fish were the only animal products used as 
food. Sheep were raised, in like manner, solely for the 
sake of their fleece. The breed, accordingly, would not 
among us create great demand for their mutton. 

These sheep were kept in immense flocks, the manner 
of herding them presenting an interesting example of 
that reversion to primitive customs which I had so fre- 
quently to remark. At intervals of a few years it had 
been found advantageous to allow the land to rest from 
constant cropping. By general agreement, a whole region 
—the northern part of the Atlantic slope, for example— 
would have its entire area of arable land put under grass 
fora year. Tothe enormous grazing-ground thus pro- 
vided would be driven the millions of sheep pastured the 
preceding year on the contiguous region. Beginning at 
one extremity of the region, the countless flocks would 
gradually pass on, feeding their way, toward the next 
region. In this way the grazing-area would gradually 
shift from the Pacific to the Atlantic coast, and thence 
return by another course. The soil, rested and enriched, 
° ploughed over immediately after the passage of the last 

ock. 
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“Our system of cultivation is peculiar,” said my host. 
“The amount of land held by each family is small— 
about ten acres, perhaps. By the labours of ages the 
soil has been enriched and thoroughly pulverised, besides 
being completely underlaid with pipes for drainage and 
for irrigation.” 

“ But,” said I, “since you have no cattle, whence do 
you obtain your fertilisers ?” 

“ By allowing nothing to go to waste,” was the reply. 
“Our sewage, instead of poisoning rivers, is made to 
fertilise the land. The rocks, too, and the ocean are 
made to render aid. But our most effectual means of 
ensuring fertility is a thorough system of irrigation. Not 
a drop of water, for example, is allowed to run to waste 
from our numerous bath-rooms. It all runs to a reservoir, 
whence, by appropriate means, it is distributed over the 
soil. But come,” said he, rising, “I have something 
interesting to show you.” 


THE FAIR LADY AND HER CURRICLE, 


In obedience to this summons, I followed to a glass- 
framed shed near the house. There, beside the curricle 
on which we had come the day before, stood another, all 
resplendent in the unsoiled gloss of novelty. This vehicle 
had been procured for me, and Utis anticipated my wish 
by proposing a trial on the road. 

“Tt seems to be seated for only one,” said I. 
will it be safe for a novice to venture alone ?” 

“ This is the way to expand the seat,” was the reply. 
“T will steer till we reach the main road.” 

Ere we reached there I had mastered the few simple 
motions that controlled the machine; then, taking the 
tiller, I put my metallic steed to its paces. Presently, 
seeing me _ sufficiently master of the machine, Utis 
requested me to set him down at a house where he 
had some business. As he desired me to call again in 
about an hour, I reminded him that I had no watch. He 
then drew my attention to three small dials inserted near 
the foot-rest. One was the dial of a cyclometer, record- 
ing the distance run; a second was a watch-dial, divided 
as already explained; on a third, an index, moving like 
that of a steam-gauge, indicated the rate of speed at any 
moment. 

Never shall I forget the exhilaration of that ride! At 
a rate of speed such as can be maintained by a horse for 
a brief period only, on I dashed, without let or pause. 
Onward sped my silent steed, with unabated force, till 
the dial showed that half my time was expired. 

On my return, I had reached within a mile or two of 
where I expected to find Utis, when I observed, some 
distance ahead, a curricle standing on the turnout of the 
road. The rider's back was toward me, but her stooping 
position—by this time I had recognised the dress as that 
of a young girl—showed her to be busied at something 
beneath the body of the vehicle. 

I was in some doubt as to what would be proper for 
me to do, to offer assistance or pass on, when the young 
lady, rising to an erect position, and turning toward me, 
revealed the face of Reva Diotha. The stooping position 
from which she had just risen had heightened the colour 
of her complexion, and somewhat disordered her abun- 
dant locks. Throwing back ker hair over her shoulder, 
she frankly expressed her delight at my opportune 
arrival. 


“ But 


[The whole of the love-story which follows, and which 
forms the gist of the romance, must be remorselessly 
suppressed. Suffice it to say that he falls in love with 
the fair Reva Diotha, and, after discovering that she is a 
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remote descendant of Edith Alston, whom he had loved 
and jilted eighty thousand years before he was to have 
married her when the story comes to a tragic end. All 
this must be read in “The Diothas,” space forbids its 
reproduction here. ] 


After I returned home I learned that Olav was to set out 
on the following day from Valparaiso on his return journey. 
Ialma presently retired to her room to hold some tele- 
phonic communication on her own account. Reva made 
a calculation, that by taking a certain route, and travel- 
ling in his curricle at the rate of two hundred and forty 

- miles a day, her brother would reach home in four weeks. 


THE PHONOGRAPH AS REVOLUTIONIST. 


Utis and I did not sit out on the roof this evening 
He proposed, instead, to help me unpack my trunks, and 
arrange the contents. He produced from the second 
trunk, and placed on the table, an article having some 
resemblance, both in size and shape, to a writing-desk 
that was once mine. On being opened, however, the 
interior presented a most unfamiliar appearance. It was 
a phonograph of the latest construction. 

In its present form it serves almost as a second 
memory. Its introduction into legislative halls, and 
similar places, in the course of the twentieth century, led 
to many and beneficent changes. There ensued an enor- 
mous curtailment in the length of speeches, simul- 
taneously with great improvement both in matter and 
manner. Orators found in this a reporter that could 
neither be bullied nor bribed. Bad grammar, vulgar 
‘pronunciation, disjointed logic,—all were reproduced with 
pitiless accuracy. 

The attempt to remove the phonograph led to the 
political extinction of the party that tried to interfere with 
free audience: The instrument, and the metallic sheets 
containing the records, were placed under special consti- 
tutional safeguards. 

“The effect upon oratory at first resembled, in some 
degree, that produced upon epistolary correspondence by 
the general use of the telegraph. To the one extreme of 
careless verbosity succeeded the opposite one of a dry 
concision bordering on obscurity. Audibility of tone was 
cultivated at the expense of all other vocal qualities. In 
course of time, however, it was rediscovered, that, though 
a trope is not an argument, it may be efficiently employed 
to illustrate an argument, or even be used as an elegant 
substitute for one.” 

_ “What was the effect upon the press?” inquired I, 
greatly interested. 

“Upon the press,—that is, the press militant,—the 
effect produced was analogous to that of electric power 
upon the factory system,—not so much extinction as or- 
ganic change. By means of the phonograph, the orator 
was, to a great extent, restored to the position once occu- 
pied by a great speaker in Greece or Rome. The greatest 
speeches were no longer delivered in public. The phono- 
graph recorded his words, which were presently borne on 
the wings of lightning to every part of the world.” 

While yet speaking, he had approached the phono- 
graph, and made some adjustment, besides connecting it 
with the tachygraph. 

“ Now listen,” he said, at the same time pulling a knob. 

To my astonishment, the early part of the conversation 
just related was repeated with a precision of intonation 
almost ludicrous. The effect upon me of becoming, as it 
were, a listener to myself, was not unlike that said to be 
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produced upon a savage by the first view of himself in a 
mirror. 

“Come near,” said Utis. 

I approached, and found the tachygraph in busy opera- 
tion. Utis stopped the machine, drew out a sheet of paper, 
and showed it to me covered with printed characters. 
These, I understood, represented the words just repeated 
by the phonograph; though I was not able to decipher 
the peculiar short-hand in which they were reproduced. 

“Wonderful!” I exclaimed, as all the advantages of 
this invention rushed upon my mind. Here, indeed, was 
every man his own stenographer and printer ! 


THE DEATH OF DEMOCRACY, 


What I learned in regard to the origin of the social 
condition and government of his period was communi- 
cated to me by Utis in a series of conversations. 

“The more or less democratical forms of Government,” 
he began, “that rose on the ruins of the decayed mo- 
narchical and aristocratical systems of your time, soon 
showed symptoms of decay. Loudly claiming to be the 
embodiment of justice and natural right, they soon rivalled 
the worst of former despotisms in corruption, and high- 
handed disregard of individual rights. 

“Governors, legislators, and judges, appointed under 
the dictation of colossal sharpers and political quacks, 
were naturally the pliant tools of those that made them. 
Learning, honesty, industry, died out, or took refuge in 
other lands. Society relapsed to a form of barbarism 
more frightful even than that of primitive ages, man being 
now armed for evil with a terrible control over the forces 
of nature. 

“From this seething and fermenting mass were gradu- 
ally evolved new political organisations. From. the 
extremes of democracy and lawlessness, government, in 
these lands, naturally reverted to various systems of 
despotism and repression. 

“Certain nations served as frightful examples to others. 
On these latter the warning was not always lost. The 
better disposed of their citizens had time to take alarm, 
on seeing the downward course of their neighbours. They 
saw the folly of being led by party cries into the support 
of knaves. They resolved no longer to be oppressed 
nace the forms of liberty, and robbed in the name of 
aw. 

“In the political upheaval that ensued, the phonograph 
played much the same important part once filled by the 
printing-press during the great religious upheaval of the 
sixteenth century. Charlatans no longer found it so easy 
to palm themselves off as statesmen, when their every 
legislative utterance was spoken, as it were, in the ears 
of their assembled constituents. 

“By an important law, rigidly enforced by a special 
tribunal, every public officer became responsible, in 
means and person, for the due fulfilment of his duties. 
He that neglected the recovery of a fine due the State, 
was made to pay it from his own property: he that 
allowed a prisoner to escape, was made to suffer the full 
penalty in his stead. Trial by jury, having fallen into 
utter contempt, was abolished, except in political trials. 

“In proportion as the consequences of the general 
relaxation of the bonds of law and morality among 
certain nations became evident, the temper of the people 
over here became stern, almost savage. Offences against 
the person were punished according to the ex talionis. 
The murderer was put to death as nearly as possible in 
the manner he had slain his victim. In atrocious cases 
he was handed over to the mercies of physiological 
experimentalists, to endure what they saw fit in the 
interests of the humanity he had violated. 
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“An earnest attempt, finally successful, was made to 
stamp out the criminal classes. The thief found guilty 
for the third time was put to death as incorrigible, pain- 
lessly as might be, but inexorably. The lazy and shift- 
less were gathered into what they soon found were 
workhouses in more than name, means being taken that 
effectually put it out of their power to curse society with 
a progeny similar to themselves. Offences against the 
family relation, justly regarded as the foundation of the 
State, were visited with such punishment as, in conjunc- 
tion with other causes, soon rendered offences of that 
nature among the rarest. : 


THE GREAT WAR: DESTRUCTION OF LONDON. 


“The two sets of nations developing thus on such 
divergent lines became known, finally, as Absolutists and 
Liberals. The Absolutists believed, or pretended to 
believe, that the rule of an intelligent despot is the 
highest type of government. This theory found eloquent 
advocates, whose zeal was not allowed to go unrewarded. 
The Liberals held the opposite view, but never found it 
worth while arguing the matter. 

“For centuries Absolutists and Liberals, in spite of 
occasional bickerings, and a few trials of strength, con- 
tinued to develop, each in their own way attaining a high 
degree of material prosperity. But at last arose a great 
military genius. By a series of successful campaigns, he 
reduced all the Absolutist monarchies under one huge 
empire. He next attacked and overwhelmed, in spite of 
a desperate resistance, the Liberal nations of the Old 
World. It was during this conflict that London was 
reduced to a heap of ruins. 

“Fired with the hope of universal empire, he next 
resolved on the subjugation of America. His fleets, 
armed with the tremendous inventions of scientific war- 
fare, overbore all opposition, and landed an immense 
army upon our shores. Never was the cause of liberty 
in greater peril. For almost a full year he held the whole 
Atlantic region; but finally, at a cost still frightful to 
recall, the invader was first checked, then driven back 
toward the coast, and at last captured with what re- 
mained of his army. The vanquished monarch would 
fain have prated of generosity to a fallen foe; but the 
gray-haired farmer, whom the course of events had 
raised to the dictatorship, took no such view. He sternly 
replied :— 

“¢This has been no childish game. Two millions of 
our people have perished. Your success meant death 
to us: ours means death to you and the system you 
represent.’ 

“The dictator kept his word. Within six months he 
carried out his threat by hanging, in his own capital, the 
‘Last of the Despots,’ in company with all his ministers 
and chief officers. There had been but slight resistance. 
The nations joyfully accepted the free institutions for 
which they had long secretly pined. Despotism had 
received its final blow. A sort of federal union of 
nations was then formed, by which all became pledged 
to preserve a republican form of government throughout 
the world, and to guarantee to each nation the integrity 
of its territory, even amicable arrangements for transfer 
or union being subject to the approval of all. 

“Since then, the progress of mankind in good govern- 
ment has been peaceful and continuous, 


EDUCATION AND INHERITANCE. 


“Our main reliance, after all, is upon education. The 
training of the young is regarded as the one great duty, 
both of the family and of the State We impart to our 
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youth of both sexes a twofold physical training. The 
zesthetic training includes such exercises, by means of 
formal gymnastics, games, and a species of complicated 
dance somewhat resembling the military evolutions ot 
ancient times, as tend to impart activity and grace. 
Morals, including politeness, self-government, the acqui- 
sition of lofty ideals of conduct, we regard as specially, 
though not exclusively the province of family training. 

“At school much of the time is occupied in industrial 
training and in the practical application of the mechanica} 
and scientific principles that underlie our industria! 
system, At special schools, when arrived at a suitable 
age, the young receive instruction in the handicraft they 
intend to practise during life.” 

“Do all learn a mechanical occupation ?” I inquired. 

“ All, without exception.” 

“ But the children of wealthy parents ?” I asked. 

“They too,” was the reply. “At a very early period 
it was found that the excessive accumulation of wealth in 
certain families led to very serious evils. The power ol 
bequest was accordingly limited by law. This, in the 
values of your period, might be estimated at abou 
twenty thousand dollars.” 

Utis bade me good-night, and left me to dream of Revz - 
Diotha. 


SEVEN YEARS’ PUBLIC SERVICE. 


Although, as before stated, there was neither afiny 
nor navy to maintain, there was, nevertheless, a sort oi 
conscription in force that exacted for public purposes the 
service of all young men between the ages of seventeen 
and twenty-five. By these conscripts, called zerdars, 
were performed those labours which, however useful o1 
indispensable, are not attractive as life employments to 
those not compelled to follow them. 

At seventeen each young man was expected to report 
for duty at a certain place. There, unless allowed to 
return home for another year, he was at once assigned to 
some duty, always at a distance from home. According 
as exigency required, any zevdar might become a sailor 
a miner, a member of the sanitary police, and so on. 

The younger were first assigned to comparatively light 
tasks. I had already remarked, with some surprise, that 
the conductors of the city railroads, and other similar 
officials, were all very young. After a year or more at 
such light tasks, they were drafted to heavier labours in 
some other division of the world; regard being had, as 
far as possible, to the preferences of the young men. In 
order to give the zerdars the educational advantage of 
becoming familiar, in turn, with every great division @% 
the world, its climate, and its productions, the various: 
nations had established a sort of universal labour ex 
change, somewhat on the plan of the postal unions of the 
present. In this way, during his seven or eight years of 
service, each zerdar would visit every part of the world, 
and certainly gain an extensive knowledge of mankind ; 
no impediment existing in the way of difference of Ian- 
guage, or class feeling, to prevent free social or inteHec- 
tual intercourse. 

All this time, too, he was receiving good pay, and his: 
education was carefully attended to. This, indeed, was. 
the busiest and most hard-worked part of a man’s life, the 
dangers of idleness being guarded against by almost 
constant occupation. 

The great majority of betrothals took plack, either ‘just 
before the youthful zerxdar departed on his first year oF 
service, or during the furlough at the end of that year. 
The enormously improved telephone enabled the zevdar, 
no matter how distant, to converse as freely with his be- 
trothed as ifin the same apartment. imagine such an 
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the most remarkable vegetation to be seen on earth. 





intercourse continuing for years, an interchange of ideas 
combining the charms of conversation with those of cor- 
respondence. 

Our ideal of marriage is, no doubt, greatly in advance 
of that of any former age. Friendship among men, in 
the ancient acceptation of the term, is practically extinct. 
Among several causes for this, the chief one is, that men 
have, toa great degree, learned to look to their wives 
fer that sympathy and confidential advice once sought 
from some chosen friend. 

All wore a handsome uniform; the years of service, and 
hence the official rank, being indicated by the different 
colours of the edging of the-tunic. Those under betrothal 
were easily distinguished by the engagement ring, which 
they were expected to wear on all occasions. 

If an incipient flirtation was suspected between a 
maiden of the place and an ineligible, that is, a betrothed, 
zerdar, he was apt to be suddenly assigned to a distant 
field of duty. 

Though subject to an organization and discipline re- 
sembling, in some degree, that of our armies, the zevdars 
were not quartered in barracks, but were assigned to 
homes among the households of the place where duty 
detained them. 


HOLIDAY TRIPS TO THE POLE. 


At the season when transferred from one post of duty 
to another, each zerdar was allowed a furlough of a month 
or six weeks, in which to transport himself to his new 
sphere of duty. The transfers took place for one-half 
the number in spring, for the other half in autumn. In 
this way was secured the most desirable season of the 
year for travelling. 

As he was not allowed, however, to spend more than 
two days at home, a large part of the journey, if not all, 
was performed by curricle. Mounted on these, and 
eareering over the splendid roads that penetrated every 
corner of the terrestrial globe, the young men could 
accomplish with ease a distance of two hundred and forty 
miles a day, or four hundred miles when pressed for 
time. 

With literally ‘the world before them where to choose,” 
they yet-preferred, as a rule, so to map out their route, 
that it would gradually bring them to the place where, on 
a certain day, they should report for duty. Thus, at one 
time they would course for days over the seemingly end- 
less pampas of South America: on another occasion they 
spent weeks of wonder and delight in the region of the 
Amazon, skirting the shores of its mighty flood, and 
viewing with the intelligent curiosity of cultivated minds 
On 
another excursion they sped across Africa, no longer the 
sable and unknown, to visit the renowned cataracts of the 
Zambesi, still distinguished by the name of a good queen 
of ancient renown. Thence they turned to descend the 
course of the once mysterious Nile, viewed with awe the 
pyramids, most venerable of earth's monuments, thence 
hastened along the southern shores of the Mediterranean 
to their appointed station in what is now called Morocco. 

What did engage my deepest attention was his account 
of an excursion by balloon to the North Pole. To Utis, 
however, this journey proved of much inferior interest to 
others attended with less discomfort. He showed me, in 
his album, photographs of scenery immediately around 
the Pole. They struck me as remarkably similar to the 
well-known scenes found in every record of Polar travel 
ofthe present day. Icebergs, walruses, seals, all were 
theré: only the familiar Esquimaux and his dog were 
missing—vanished into the limbo of the long-forgotten 
past. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PHONOGRAPHY. 


Of these I will mention only two, both in photography, 
or, rather, in the exensive field of applied science of which 
photography is merely the humble beginning. These 
remarkable inventions, called respectively the varzeo and 
the /izeo, were, indeed, characteristically feminine in their 
purpose and application, as were the great majority of 
woman’s inventions. By means of the one she was 
enat’ed, as in a magic mirror, and almost as well as if 
there present, to behold those distant scenes to which 
she had less free access than man—before marriage, at 
least. By means of the other was presented to her eyes, 
endowed with the movement of life, the loved form 
separated by distance or death. 

I have already mentioned that Ialma made photography 
her specialty. One day, by special invitation, I was 
admitted to her studio. She engaged me in an animated 
discussion on some topics—what, I do not remember— 
while she appeared to be busied in making some adjust- 
ments in the curious instrument beside which she stood. 
Presently she produced for my inspection an extensive 
collection of sun-pictures, and, while I was occupied with 
these, went on with her preparations, as I thought, for 
taking my portrait, to obtain which was one object of my 
visit. 

“Look here,” she replied, pointing to the table before 
her. 

On approaching, I found the entire table covered with 
a number of portraits of myself. How they had been 
taken, I could not at first imagine; for I had not, to my 
knowledge, been “ posing,” in any sense of the term. 
A closer examination somewhat explained the seeming 
mystery. I had been “taken” on the wing, as it were. 
Each portrait showed a slight change of position from 
that shown in the preceding one of the series. 

In all this, however, there was nothing specially 
wonderful. It was not till a few hours after that I dis- 
covered the full scope of the invention. 

“You will be better able to jndge of the result,” said 
Ialma, ‘‘ when you see them in the dzco.” 

In the evening, after dinner, a small piece of furniture 
was rolled forward on casters from the corner where I 
had frequently noticed it, and supposed to be some kind 
of sewing-machine. A knob being pressed by Ialma, a 
small electric light within lighted up a sort of niche, in 
which was scen one of the portraits taken in the morning. 
It was, however, increased in size, had its colouring fully 
developed, and showed a peculiar stereoscopic effect for 
which I could not account. 

Ialma pressed another nob, and the picture seemed 
endowed with life and voice. 1I,—for it was indeed my- 
self, reduced to one-twelfth of my natural dimensions,— 
I seemed to turn from regarding some object to my left, 
towards which I had been pointing. The movement of 
eyes, lips, of every feature, was in exact unison. I recog- 
nised what was seemingly uttered by my miniature 
double, as an inquiry put by me in the morning. The 
whole action and specch, occupied, perhaps, thirty 
seconds, then could be repeated, with or without the 
voice, as often as desired. 

The voice was due of course, to a concealed phono- 
graph, which, as well as the fact that I was focussed in 
the camera, had purposely been kept out of sight, so as 
not to interfere with that naturalness of expression other- 
wise so difficult to obtain. An ingenious piece of mechan- 
ism caused the series of pictures to pass rapidly before 
the niche, at such a rate as to cause the visual impressions 
so to overlap as to produce the illusion that the figure 
seen was actually in motion, 
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The &zeo, as I discovered, was an instrument found in 
every household. By means of it, not only the absent 
living could be made to speak before our eyes, but also 
the dead, even of remote ages. Every family possessed 
a very complete series of family portraits adapted to this 
instrument. These were taken and perpetuated by a 
process that rendered them practically indestructible. 


THE GUEST-CHAMBER OF THE DEAD. 


The four early working hours of the following morn- 
ing were devoted by my host and me to the various labours 
necessary for the maintenance of the garden, and other 
surroundings of the house, in their customary high con- 
ditions of neatness. On my expressing some surprise at 
the comparative absence of weeds, Utis explained,— 

“By care continued through long ages, mankind have 
succeeded in extirpating the most noxious weeds. 

On a subsequent occasion, when expressing some ap- 
prehension in respect to the probable appearance of the 
mosquito to interfere with our enjoyment of the summer 
evenings, he had been somewhat amused at the idea. It 
was much as if some visitor among us from the Orient 
should take it for granted that fleas and similar insects 
are as naturally to be expected as denizens of our sleep- 
ing apartments, as they are in those of his native land. 
The appearance of mosquitoes in a district would have 
been regarded as reflecting quite as great discredit on 
the population, as would among us the appearance of the 
above-mentioned denizens in a house. ; oF 

“We regard them as a not unuseful little pest,” said 
he; “since they indicate the existence of some undesir- 
able sanitary conditions, that must be discovered and put 
an end to.” 

On descending to breakfast I found that Reva had 
returned home, summoned by her father, who announced 
the reported approach of a great storm from the West. 

“I wish I had known this earlier,” remarked Utis. 
“We need not have worked quite so vigorously as we 
did, seeing that we have a day of vigorous exertion be- 
fore us.” 

It was evenso. The storm-signals were out, and every 
male inhabitant was expected to turn out and aid in 
saving the splendid crop of wheat with which the district 
was covered. All that day we laboured, with an inter- 
mission of an hour in the midst of the day. Little was 
heard but the few words of direction from the overseers 
of the work, and the sharp click of the machines that, 
following in due order, cut, thrashed, and winnowed the 
grain. This, without being bagged, was conveyed at 
once to the elevator. Other machines cut up the straw 
into inch lengths, so as to admit of its being stowed 
away in less bulk, it being a valued basis for many manu- 
factures. 

Ere darkness came on, the land had been stripped of 
its golden covering as by magic; and all returned home, 
weary, indeed, but conscious of having performed a good 
day’s work. Little was said during the belated meal, 
except in reference to the approaching storm, of whose 
violence accounts were already coming in. 

We did not, after all, lie in the direct path of the storm. 
A few miles farther north, almost every tree was pros- 
trated throughout the district, while we escaped with 
comparatively slight damage, though the storm was sup- 
posed to be the severest that had occurred for several 
generations. This evening is signalised in my memory, 
however, chiefly by a peculiar adventure that occurred to 
me. 

During the height of the storm, I had occasion to ¢6 
to my room for a certain book. Just as I closed tle 
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door to return, there came a blinding flash of lightning, 
followed by a crash of thunder that seemed to make the 
building shake to its foundation. At the same moment 
the electric light that illuminated the corridor gave a fitful 
flash, then leit me in total darkness. Confused, I took 
the wrong direction, going right on instead of to the left. 
Before traversing the whole corridor, I knew I had made 
a mistake. 

While pausing, trying to orient myself, by the flash that 
seemed to issue from it I became aware of a half-open 
door just facing me. I entered. By looking from the 
window I might gain some idea of where I was. I found 
myself in a lofty circular apartment, of fair size and 
lighted by a round window in the midst of the vaulted 
roof. This I could see by the now almost incessant glare 
of lightning. Ceiling, floor, and walls were cased in 
marble. Of marble, also, were the rows of carved con- 
soles that occupied the walls from ceiling to floor. On 
each console stood an urn of beautiful but severe design. 
The materials were various: many were of marble of 
different kinds, the majority of some transparent material. 
As the thunder rolled above my head, and the lightning- 
gleam reflected from the polished surfaces revealed the 
medallions cut in relief, I began to understand, and was 
filled with a solemn awe. 

With some difficulty I found my way back. When the 
ladies had retired, I told Utis of what I had seen. He 
simply remarked,— 

“Though that is called the ‘Guest-Chamber,’ I ought 
not to have left you to stumble on it by yourself, and that, 
too, under such peculiar surroundings. It must have been 
left open by some chance to-day.” 

He then proceeded to explain to me their manner of 
disposing of the dead. For nearly seventy centuries 
cremation had been practically the only method in use, 
it having more and more commended itself to the common 
sense of mankind. 

By this time the storm had ceased, except an occasional 
subdued rumble in the distance. He led the way in 
silence to the marble chamber, and turned on the subdued 
radiance of an electric light. 

“Here,” said he, “are the ashes of a hundred and 
twenty generations. We call it the ‘Guest-Chamber ;’ 
because we enter the house as the guests of our parents, 
and finally remain here as the guests of our children. 

“Each of these urns contains all that remains of a 
family,—husband and wife, and unmarried children; and, 
of course, all the married daughters of the house, who 
repose in the guest-chambers of the families into which 
they married.” 

I gazed around me with awe. Never had human 
existence seemed to me so transitory. Yet here the aspect 
of death was nothing horrible, but something inexpressibly 
solemn. 


THE POPE IN BOSTON. 


That Boston, the liberal, the cultured, the nursing 
mother of American literature,—that Boston should be- 
come the focus of Romanism, not for America only, but 
for the world,—should, in fine, become associated in the 
minds of men with all now associated with the name of 
Rome, will, no doubt, overwhelm others with the same 
incredulous astonishment the story at first evoked in me. 
But so it was. Driven from Italy, the Papacy found 


a welcome and a refuge, in New England. Boston be- 
came, and remained during long ages, the chosen seat of 
that church of which its founders had a special abhor- 
rence. 

The strange mutation was rendered possible by a 
simple cause. 


In accordance with the same economic 
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law by which the baser coin drives out the better, a 
lower class of labour drives out a superior. Thus the 
free population of Italy disappeared before the hordes 
of imported slaves, the superior population of New 
England before the crowds of imported labourers of 
an inferior class. In all probability, Papacy could not 
have developed amid the original population of free 
Italy: it certainly could never have gained a foothold 
amid the original white population of New England. 

All this, and more, I learned during an excursion in 
Hulmar’s company, to Thivedt (corrupted from Civitas 
Beata), the latter name of Boston. The journey there 
and back occupied, in all, about five hours. The city 
itself was as changed in appearance as in name. The 
-old familiar landmarks had disappeared. The bay, the 
islands, the general outline of the shore were still re- 
cognizable ; but all else was strange. 

We had taken our stand upon one of the remaining 
towers of the cathedral, a once magnificent structure, 
erected on the site now occupied by the State House. 
Planned to surpass St. Peter's, and requiring for its com- 
pletion a whole century of energetic effort and unstinted 
outlay, it had been justly regarded as one of the architec- 
tural wonders of the world. Now it was mostly crumbled 
into ruin. 

From this lofty position my companion was able to 
point out to me the ruins of the dungeon-like walls of 
the Palace of the Inquisition on Governor’s Island: the 
whole surface was so covered with ruined masonry that it 
had never been thought worth while to clear it away. 
On Deer Island a massive arch alone marked the site of 
what had once been a famous monastery. A monolith, 
surmounted by a statue in honour of the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception, had taken the place of the pillar 
consecrated by the eloquence of Webster. 

He next pointed out to me a broad £/aza, surrounded 
by an apparently well-preserved colonnade. In the midst 
a fountain of magnificent proportions tossed on high its 
waters, sparkling in the rays of the summer sun. All 
this had formed an appurtenance to the papal palace, 
now entirely vanished, except a small portion converted 
into a museum and library. 

On our way home, Hulmar recounted to me the steps 
in the political and intellectual decadence of New 
England. These were the accession to political supre- 
macy of an ignorant and superstitious foreign element; 
the accelerated emigration of the original stock; the 
establishment of a State church, in fact though not in 
name, by improving on the example of the Mormon 
church; decisions by obsequious courts that placed the 
education fund practically under the control of the priest- 
hood; the removal of the seat of the Papacy to Boston; 
attainment, by the Jesuits, of a controlling power in 
many States, by adroit manipulation of parties; rapid 
decline and ultimate extinction of the Papacy, after its 
alliance with the invaders during the “ Great Invasion.” 


WEDDED AND DROWNED. 


Omitting all detail, let me say that at last the time 
came. when Reva and I were to be married. On the 
morning of their wedding they went out in an electric 
boat on the stream above the Rapids of the Niagara. 

As we approached the northern extremity of the island, 
the current became ever swifter. 

I, too, had to acknowledge a similar feeling, one of 
awed wonder as it were, at the completeness of our hap- 
piness. So rare are the gleams of perfect sunshine on 
the pathway of life, that we are almost afraid to enjoy 
the unwonted splendour ; asin certain climes a sunrise of 
unsullied brightness is regarded as the sure precursor of 
a stormy day. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 








Bye ae, 
Pails babiae 


This passing mood may have been partly influenced by 
the increasing volume of sound that betokened our ap- 
proach toward the grandest spectacle on our continent. 
A change of wind, indeed, was now causing the muffled 
thunder of the falls to reach our ears in one continuous 
though distant roar, fit herald of our passage from the 
beautiful to the sublime. 

with some relief, that, following the directions conspicu- 
ously displayed at certain places, I found myself in com- 
paratively still water near the apex of the island. 

After learning the bearings and distances, I was some- 
what doubtful of our ability to reach the best spot for 
seeing the fall in the time at our disposal, even for 2 
fugitive glance. The look of disappointment in Reva's 
eyes, when I expressed this opinion, put all hesitation 
to flight; and soon we were steering for the western 
shore. 

“T had set my heart greatly on standing here in your 
company,” said Reva, as we stood together before the 
wondrous spectacle, to her altogether new, to me, some 
way, strangely familiar. “This will be a moment to 
think of during the long interval before we can have such 
another day.” 

We could remain but a few minutes. During these, 
however, Reva found opportunity to telephone home our 
whereabouts in case we should be late. On the course I 
was now obliged to adopt, so as to save time, the rapidly 
descending sun shone full in our faces. It was probably 
for that reason that I did not observe what, observed 
sooner, might yet have afforded us a chance. It was 
Reva first observed it. She had been turning, at intervals, 
to view the splendid spectacle behind us; while I was 
obliged to keep my eyes ahead. 

“Tsmar,” she almost whispered, “is the current too 
much for us? We seem to be making scarcely any head- 
Way.” 

At this time we were perhaps a mile north of Grand 
Isle. Even when I saw for myself that Reva’s observa- 
tion was correct, I was not so much startled as surprised. 
The current must be indeed strong to nearly neutralise 
the speed of a boat able to make fifteen miles an hour in 
still water. Turning out of this current would cause some 
slight delay, that was all. 

I accordingly slightly altered our course, and was now 
for the first time really alarmed. The boat seemed to 
have hardly steerage way. Hastily I examined the gauge 
that served to indicate the amount of available electric 
force in the reservoir. With difficulty I repressed a groan. 
The gauge indicated almost zero. The stored-up energy 
had been dissipated during the long courses made by the 
boat that day, mostly at a high rate of speed. One more 
experienced in the use of such machines would have 
thought of this, and seen to the reservoir being recharged. 
What was I but an ignorant savage, was my bitter reflec- 
tion, unfit to be trusted with the appliances of a superior 
civilisation ? 


Reva, too, had read the terrible indication, and appre-— 


hended its full significance. The noble girl grew pale, 
but quailed not. Neither spoke. It was no time for 
words. There seemed but one chance left,—to turn the 
boat, and trust that our small remnant of motive-power 
would enable us to keep a course oblique to the currenf 

so as to reach the shore somewhere above the falls. 

I headed for the eastern shore, as the nearer, and aly 
because I had noticed that the current on the eastern 
side of Grand Isle was much less rapid than that on the 
western side. For a time it seemed as if this plan would 
succeed. We reached within little more than a quarter 
ofa mile of the shore. But at the same moment our 
remnant of motive-power became exhausted ; and, seized 
by a powerful eddy, we were swept out to near the 
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middle of the river, this time more than a mile farther down. 
We were now utterly helpless. Even the power of steer- 
ing had ceased with the exhaustion of the motive-power. 

I looked around to see whence aid could come, and 
waved a scarf at the end of arod. Its being so near the 
dinner-hour, made it a bad hour of the day for us. Had 
our plight been perceived in time, efficient aid might 
possibly have reached us. As it was, I saw more than 
one boat dart forth, in eager answer to my signals of dis- 
tress. One boat especially, boldly and skilfuliy steered, 
was headed so as to cut our course. Beside the steerer 
sata female form, with garments fluttering in the wind 
caused by their rapid motion. We watched them, help- 
less to further their efforts even by changing the course 
of our boat. I did what I could by trailing one of the 
Afghans over the stern. 

“T am afraid it is all of no use,” said Reva calmly, 
after attentively watching them for sometime. ‘ They 
cannot reach us before we pass those rocks.” 

“ And then ?” said I. 

“Then, Ismar, we are beyond human aid.” 

We sat for some time after this in silence, I holding 
her unresisting hand in mine. 

“This, then, is death,” said I, after we had passed 
the rocks. Oh, with what regretful yearning did I gaze 
at the young and beautiful life beside me! how bitterly 
did I feel my impotence to save! 

“Yes,” said Reva, seeming to read my thought. “But 
you have done all you can.” Here she took my hand in 
hers, and caressed it with a gesture that almost unmanned 
me, so forcibly did it remind me of that father whose 
grief I dared not think of. ‘One heedless request of 
mine has brought us both to this. Are you willing to 
grant me one more ?” 

“Can you doubt it?” was my almost reproachful 
response. ‘ But what now lies in my power to grant ?” 

“You can give me the privilege to call you husband 
before I die.” 

I understood at once. In presence of a great danger 
to one or both, a betrothed pair might, in this way, 
anticipate the usual date for their union. All that was 
necessary was, to make the customary change of rings, 
in the presence of witnesses. Reva rose, and, turning 
toward the nearer shore, made gestures as if changing 
her ring. Those on shore showed their comprehension 
by raising their right hands in solemn attestation. 

Pronouncing the customary formula, I changed the ring 
from the finger where I had so lately placed it, to that 
where its presence proclaimed her a wedded wife. She 
performed a like office for me. At this moment the sun 
went down, and ceased to illumine with a mocking 
splendour the mists that rose from the awful gulf, which 
we were now nearing with a frightful velocity. 

“Kiss me, my dear husband,” she said, received from 
my lips the sacred title of wife, gave me one more look 
of unutterable love, then closed her eyes, and nestled 
closely to my side, within my encircling arm. A very 
slight trembling of her slender frame, a somewhat 
tightened clasp of my hand, alone gave token of her con- 
sciousness of our swiftly approaching doom. I kept my 
eyes fixed upon her face. I really dared no longer look 
before, lest I might see the horrible abyss just beneath 
us. I saw her lips move. The awful thunders that 
seemed to rush to meet us obliged me to place my ear 
close to her lips. 

“God is good,” were the words I faintly distinguished. 
“We shall mn——” 

At this moment the boat seemed to give a wild leap 
into the air; then followed a horrible sensation of falling 
from a great height, amid a deafening roar, as of a 
universe crashing into ruin ; then oblivion. 


LOOKING FORWARD. 





CONCLUSION. 

It was with a sort of confused surprise, that, on re- 
covering the consciousness of existence, I found myself 
alive at all. Instead, too, of battling for life amid a chaos 
of whirling waters, I found myself seated in a commodious 
arm-chair, in a dimly lighted apartment. With difficulty 
I rallied my scattered thoughts so far as to recognise the 
fact that I was in my own room. 

An equally self-evident fact was, that some one had 
entered the room since I had fallen asleep, and had 
remained, too, for some time. The flickering wood-fire 
had been recently replenished with fuel. A strong scent 
of fragrant Havanas, a pile of white ash in the ash- 
receiver, indicated how the visitor, whoever he was, had 
passed his time. My eyes next lighted upon a letter 
lying beside the lamp, and, as I found, addressed to 
myself in a well-known handwriting. In some surprise I 
tore open the envelope, my wonder increasing as I read. 
It ran as follows :— 





** My DEAR ,—As you are fast asleep, and seem likely 
to remain so during the time I can remain here, I must needs 
put in writing what I came here to say. 

‘* While I sat smoking, and patiently awaiting your awaken- 
ing, an idea occurred to me, for which you wlll possibly not 
thank me. You remember our visit to Dr. K ’s, and our 
long discussion thereafter anent the experiments we had just 
witnessed. It was your idea, remember, that the scientific 
possibilities of m smerism were still undeveloped, chiefly owing 
to the difficulty of inducing suitable subjects to submit to experi- 
ment under proper conditions. 

“* Lo, here lay before me the proper subject ! and that, too, 
under apparently the most favourable co:ditions, as laid down 
by yourself. Frat experimentum, &e. 

‘Thus far, all has succeeded admirably. I had only to give 
your thoughts the desired direction, having purposely chosen a 
subject on which you are prone to speculate. From what I 
have been able to extract from you,—though I refrain from 
much questioning, as it seems in some way to disturb you,— 
you appear to be passing through strange experiences, of which 
I claim, and hope some day to receive, a full and particular 
recital. 

“You are sleeping soundly and peacefully, so I will not dis- 
turb you to say good-bye. Besides, have I not said all I have 
to say,—perhaps more? I cannot remain longer, since this 
very evening I must leave to join the ether members of the 
expedition at N——. You need not write till you hear of the 
safe arrival of the party at Weissnichtwo. I leave you here a 
sprig of eglantine, of which I managed surreptitiously to possess 
myself to-day. I need not say*for whose sake I would fain 
have retained it. I leave it for you with my best wishes. It is 
not easy to do, but it is best so. Vive et vale. “UL Ee 





There remains little more to tell. The sprig of eglan- 
tine proved of good omen on this occasion also. I went, 
made due acknowledgment of my fault, was met half- 
way by the dearest and noblest of girls. Our present 
happiness is but enhanced by the remembrance of that 
period of estrangement and separation, which really 
taught us how deeply and truly we prized what seemed 
irrevocably lost. 

Some predictions tend to bring about their own fulfil- 
ment. On my assurance that the request had an ade- 
quate reason, afterwards to be explained, Edith consented 
to change the date first mentioned to one slightly earlier, — 
the same, indeed, I had seen in that time-stained 
chronicle in the library at Salu. We shall visit together 
the site of that gently sloping lawn on the shores of 
Grand Isle, where I caught my last glimpse of Olav, 
Hulmar, and Utis, of Ialma and Ulmene. Together we 
shall stand on the spot whence, as the sun went down, 
the awe-stricken multitude witnessed the strange espou- 
sals of the fated pair, as they rushed to their doom over 
the verge of the mist-covered abyss. 
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THE NEW BOOKS AND BLUE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


A CLASSIFIED LIST OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


F the books of the month there are two that call for 
special mention. One, “ The Problems of Greater 
Britain,” in two volumes, by Sir Charles Dilke, might 
have been a great book if it had possessed a living and 
informing soul. 
spective, written by an author without faith, Imperial or 


It is a voluminous work without per- 


Democratic, or the courage that comes from faith. The 
other is Mr. Loring Brace’s volume, “The Unknown God.” 
Mr. Brace is favourably known as a practical philanthropist 
in New York, and by his book, “Gesta Christi.” His new 
book, apart from its other merits, is notable as an illus- 
tration of the tendency of humanitarianism in theology. 
Mr. Brace passes in review all the religions of 
the world; finds in each of them some footprints 
of the Divine Being on the shifting sands of human 
history. He maintains that “the Great Pharos, whose 
rays make a brilliant path over the black waves of 
the ocean of humanity, is the light that lighteth 
every man, the Spirit of God, revealed, more or less 
imperfectly, in every religious system, but incarnate in 
Jesus Christ.” A notable book indeed. The only other 
book that needs mention here is Mr. Montagu Williams’s 
Reminiscences. It has probably sold better than any 
other, and although without permanent value, is a pleasant 
collection of gossip about great criminal cases. 


ART. 


THe “Vanity Farr” ALBuM, 
» Office. ) ° 


A collection of the caricatures which appeared from week to week in Vanity 
Fair during the vear 1889, with the accompanying character sketches. 
The selection includes Sir Henry Isaacs, Blowitz, Monsieur Eiffel, the 
Duke of Fife, Pigott, Barnum, Mr. Murphy, Q.C., Col. North, and 
others, 


1889. (Vanity Fair 


BIOGRAPHY. 


MeEmMoRIALs OF Epwin Hatcn (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
8vo, Cloth. Pp. xliii. 336. Price 7s. 6d. 
A collection of reprinted memoirs and posthumous tributes to the memory 
Dr. Hatch ; together with twenty-five of his sermons, Edited by his 
Brother. 


Totsto1, Leon. Boyhood, Adolescence, and Youth. 
{Elliot Stock.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 480. 


A new translation from the Russian, by Constantine Popoff. 


Witurams, Montacu, Q.C. Leaves of a Life. 
millan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Two volumes. 


Mr. Montagu Williams—for years one of the most famous of advocates, 
and now a Metroplitan magistrate—has in his time ‘played many 
parts,” and his ‘‘ recollections,” or the first instalment of them, fills the 
two sensational volumes before us. 


(Mac- 


GEOGRAPHY, ETHNOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 


‘6A Late SECRETARY OF THE LEGATION.” Nocturnal 
London. (Stanesby: Brompton-road.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp, 301. 


An account of London and the sights of London by night, from the pen of 
a foreigner. Some of the descriptions—that, for example, of the inside 
of the clock of the House of Commons—are new, and prove interesting 


reading. 


OATES, Frank. Matabaleland and the Victoria 
Falls. (Kegan, Paul, Trench & Co.) Pp. 413. 


‘* Matabeleland and the Victoria Falls” is a new edition of “ A Naturalist’s 


Wanderings in the Interior of South Africa.” Edited by C. G. Oates, 
fron the letters and journals of Frank Oates, with index and illustra- 
tions. There are also several original maps, with appendices on eth- 
nology, ornithology, herpetology. entomology, and botany. This book 
is likely to be in much demand when the Chartered Company begins to 
open up Mashonaland. 


DruMMoND, Henry. Nyassaland: Our New Pro- 
tectorate. (Hodder & Stoughton.) Pp. 119. Price ts. 


This is a reprint of selections from Professor Drummond’s ‘* Tropi:a 
Africa,” and very interesting reading itis. It ought to have had a map, 
but even without that it is a useful guide to our new protectorate of 
Makolololand. 


Kroupa, B. An Artist’s Tour. (Ward & Downey.) 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. xiv. 340. Illustrations. 
Described in an alternative title as ‘‘ Gleanings and Impressions of Trave} 

in North and Central America and the Sandwich Islands.” 

Travel, Adventure, and Sport. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
8vo. Paper covers. Price Is. 


Two articles—entitled respectively ‘‘ Among the Affghans” and “ Ihe 
Americans and the Aborigines "—reprinted from Blackwood's Magasine. 
Wooprorp, CHarLes Morris. Among the Head- 

Hunters. (George Philip & Son.) 8vo. Pp. xii, 250 

16 Illustrations and 3 Maps. Price 8s. 6d. 

An account of three visits to the Solomon Islands in the years 1886, 1887, 
and 1888. Mr. Morris thinks that the Solomon Islands will one day 
become of great importance to the Australian Colonies. He sketches 


their history, discusses their natural history, and describes his manner of 
life among the natives. 


HISTORY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


Barnes, Epwarp. The History of the County 
Palatine and Duchy of Lancaster. (Manchester: John 
Ileywood.) La. 4to. Cloth. Pp. 428. 

Volume IIT. of a new, revised and enlarged edition, with the pedigrees 
(omitted in the second volume). corrected throughout. Kdited by Mr. 
James Croston, F.S.A. This volume deals with a portion of the Hundred 
of Salford (including the parishes of Rochdale, Bury, Dean, Bolton, 
Eccles, and Flexton) and with the Hundred of Blackburn. 


MacauLay, G. C., M.A. The History of Herodotus. 


(Macmillan & Co.) 8vo, Cloth. Two volumes, Pp. 378 
and 432.) 

A new translation, with introduction and notes. 

NeILson, Grorce. Trial by Combat. (Glasgow: 


Willam Hodge.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 348. 


An account, historical and descriptive, of a very interesting fea’ure of 
ancient Scottish and English jurisprudence, 


Oman, C. W. E. A History of Greece from the 
Earliest Times to the Macedonian Conquest. 
(Rivingtons.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. x., §36. Price 4s. 6d. 


This is a school history, the distinctive feature of which is that it embodies 
the results of recent research. 


PALGRAVE, REGINALD, F.D., C.B. Oliver Cromwell, 
the Protector. (Sampson, Low, Marston, & Co.) 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. xxix. 320. 


The sub-title, ‘* An Appreciation based on contemporary evidence,” speaks 
for itself. Mr. Palgrave is senior Clerk to the House of Commons. 


STEDBING, WitLiaM. ‘ Peterborough.” (Macmillan 
&Co) 8vo. Cloth. Pp, 228. Price 2s. 6d. 


A volume of the “‘ English Men of Action” series. Hitherto no convenient 
account of the life and deeds of Charles Mordaunt, Farl of Peterborough 
has existed, Warburton’s ‘“‘ Life,” in two volumes, having been out of 
print for some years, Mr. Stebbing’s summary, therefore, is very wel- 


come, 
The Antiquary. Vol. XX. (Elliot Stock.) gto. 
Half-bound. Pp. 284. 


The half-yearly volume, extending from Juty to December. The 
Antiquary is devoted to “‘ the study of the past.” 
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New Books OF THE 


LAW, POLITICS, AND SOTIELTY. 

“A Barrister.” Every Man’s Own Lawyer. 
(Crosby, Lockwood & Son.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xvi. 688, 
Price 6s. 8d. 

This well-known book :f ref:rence has now reached its twenty-seventh 
edition. The present issuc includes the legislation of the Session 1£8y. 

Ditke, Sir C. W. Problems of Greater Britain. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 2 vols. 


JaMEs, THE Rr. Hon. Sir Ienry, Q.C., M.P. The 
Work of the Irish Leagues. (Cassell & Co.). 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. xiii. 862. Price 6s. 


A revised report of the speech of Sir Henry James before the Special 
Commission. Published for the Liberal Unionist Association. 


MANNING, T[eNRY Epwarp (Cardinal Archbishop). 
National Education. (Burns & Oates.) 8vo. Boards. 
Pp. 48. 


Reprinted magazine and review articles. Cardinal Manning desires a 
comprehensive Law which should give ample and efficient education to 
our children ; at the same time firmly guarding both liberty of conscience 
and the vital heirloom of Christianity. 


Parnell Commission Report. 


Union.) Cloth. Pp. 159. Price 6d. 


A verbatim copy of the Report, edited by a Vehement Unionist. Supplied 
with complete index and notes. With cross heads and page of reference 
in the Report itself appended to each paragraph. 


(Irish & Patriotic 


LITERATURE. 
J,— POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
ARCHER, WILLIAM (Editor and Translator), 
Prose Dramas. (Walter Scott.) 8vo. Cloth. 
390. Price 3s. 6d. 


The first instalment of an authorised English translation, which is to be 
completed in four valumes. Contains ‘* The ‘League of Youth,” the 
** Pillars of Society,” and * A Doll’s House.” The translation is in each 
case made by Mr. William Archer, who contributes a shert biographical 
and critical introduction, A portrait of Henrik Ibsen is prefixed. 


Bett, WILLIAM, M.A, (Editor). Milton’s ‘‘ Comus.” 
(Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xx. 118. Price 1s. 6d. 


The new volume of a series of English classics prepared for the speeial use 
of Indian students. The text is edited with an introduction and notes. 


Ibsen’s 
Pp. xiii, 


II.—FIcTION. 

It is not possible to describe at any length the 
scores of novels which issue monthly from the press. 
The following list gives the authors’ names and the titles 
of most of the important works of fiction published in 
February :— 

THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 

LysaGHT, ELIzABETH J. The Gold of Ophir. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

Murray DAVID CHRISTIE. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Werner, E. A Heavy Reckoning. (Bentley & Scn.) 


John Vale’s Guardian. 


Two-VOLUME NOVELS. 
Hupson, Frank. Running Double: a Story of the 
Stable and the Stage. (Ward & Downey.) 


TyTLeR, SARAH. Duchess Frances. 
Marston & Co.) 


(Sampson Low, 


ONE-VOLUME NOVELS, 
CRAWFORD, F. Marion. Marzio’s Crucifix. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, Pp. 250. Price 3s. 6d. A 
cheap edition, 


MONTH. 243 
CRAWFORD, F. Marion. Zoroaster. (Macmillan & Co.) 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 270. Price 3s. 6d. A cheap edition. 


Cunnincuam, H. S. The Coruleans: A Vacation 
Idyll. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 368. Price 
3s. 6d. A cheap edition. 


FENDALL, Percy. The Celebrated Janet Homfrey : 
a Story. (Gardner & Co.) 8vo. Paper covers. Pp. xii. 
112. Price Is. 

Grey, Cyrit. Glenathole. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 364. Price 6s. 


“HI. R. H.” Prinee Maurice of Statland. (Reming- 
ton & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 226, 

IIERBERT, Mrs. Mark. Mrs. Danby Kaufmann, of 
Bayswater. (Digby & Long.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 274. 

James, Cuartes T. C. The Blindness of Memory 
Earle. (Remington & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 426. 


Murray, D. Curistrz. Aunt Rachel: a Rustie 
Sentimental Comedy. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 216. Price 3s. 6d. Cheap edition. 


Taytor, Mary. Miss Miles: or, a Tale of York- 
shire Life Sixty Years Ago. (Remington & Co.) 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 438. 


IlI.—Books or REFERENCE. 


DeBRETT’s HousE CF COMMONS AND THE JUDICIAL 
Bexcnu. (Dean & Son.) 8vo. Blue cloth. Pp. xii. 424. 
The twenty-fourth annual edition of a well-established year-book. The 

armorial bearings are in most cases given. 

ELECTRICAL TRADES Drrectory. 1890. (Electrician 
Office.) 8vo. Cloth, Pp. 704. Ixxxiv. Price 5s. 

Lists of persons erzaged in the electrical and allied trades; tables and 
biographical sketches. 

NUTTALL’s STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. (Warne & Co.) 8vo.' Cloth. Pp. 816. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

A new edition, revised, extended, and improved throughout By the Rev. 

James Wood. 

THE ArGUS ANNUAL AND SOUTH AFRICAN DIRECTORY. 
1890. (London: Argus Co., 25, Cornhill.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Price 15s. 

THE INDIAN List, CIVIL AND MILITARY. January, 
1890. (W. H. Allen & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xcix. 636, 
Price tos. 6d. 


Tue METROPOLITAN YEAR Fook. 1890. (Cassell & 
Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xii. 320. 


London is here treated in its various aspects—the municipal and local, the 
commercial, the Imperial, the ecclesiastical, the educational, and the 
social and miscellaneous. 


IV.— MISCELLANEA, 


Boyie, Mary. sop Redivivus. (Field & Tuer.) 8vo. 


Paper covers. Pp. 152. Price Is. 


A collection of new fables in the manner of sop, with numerous quaint 
eighteenth century woodcuts. The morals are occasionally trite, and 
some of the stories laek force ; but the book on the whole forms inter- 


esting reading. 

FitzGERALD, Percy, F.S.A. The Story of “ Brad- 
shaw’s Guide. (Field & Tuer.) Sm. 8vo, Paper covers. 
Pp. 76. Price Is. 


Everybody knows Bracshaw’s Guide, though not everybody is acquainted 
with ice curious history. Mr. Fitzgerald tells the story of the book 
briefly and well, and his little pamphlet wid be read with interest, 


eesti 











Govett, L.A., M.A. The King’s Book of Sports. 
(Elliot Stock.) Cr. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 140. Price 4s. 6d. 


A sub-title describes this book as ‘‘ A History of the Declarations of King 
James I. and King Charles I. as to the use of lawful sports on Sundays, 
with a Reprint of the Declarations, and a Description of the Sports then 
popular.” Further description seems unnecessary. 


Heatuer, W. Simple Shorthand: Taylor’s Original 
System. (Groombridge & Suns.) Pp. 1. Price ts. 


Giving hints to students, teachers, and young reporters. 
oles. 


With several 


RELIGION, TEMPERANCE, &c. 


Brace, C. Lorinc. The Unknown God. 
Stoughton.) Cloth. Pp. 319. 

- The thoughtful work of an American Christian philanthropist, who seeks to 

trace the revelations of the Invisible Divine in all the religions and philo- 


sophical systems of the past. He is especially impressed with the divine 
wisdom of Buddhism. 


(Hodder & 


Cuar-es. Josep F. Modern Thought and Modern 
Thinkers. (Relfe, Brothers.) Cr. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. ix. 
136. Price 2s. 6d. 


This little volume comprises explanatory sketches of Spiritualism, the 
Society for Psychical Research, the G*ft of India, Positivism and 
Evclution; together with chapters 0» th Church of England: its 
relations with Nonconformity and Ron , Bi» ‘eal Criticism, the Evidence 
of Miracles, Phases of Faith, Evolution, 4 l'heology, &c. The sketches 
are concise and fair, and the book as a whole can scarcely fail to stimulate 
inquiry. 

Patmer, Joux. The Sunday School 

(C. E. Sunday School In titute.) 12mo. Cloth. 

426. Portraits. Price 2s. 6d. 


Chapters on the rise and progress of Sunday Schools, on Sunday School 
literature, discipline, management, &c., on teachers’ examinations, 
rewards and treats, on the training of children, preparation of lessons, 
&e., &c. 


Steap, W. T. The Pope and the New Era. 
(Cassell & Co.) Cloth 6s. 
A reprint with additions of *‘ Letters from the Vatican in 1889.” 
Westcott, Brooke Foss, D.D. From Strength to 
Strength: Three Sermons on Stages in a Conse- 
erated Life. (Macmillan & Co.) Sm. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 58. 


Manual. 
Pp. viii 


» ascribed to the memory of Dr. Lightfoot, late Bishop of Durham. 


Wricut, The Rev. Arruur, M.A. The Composition 
of the Four Gospels. (Macmiilan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. ix. 170. 


A “critical inquiry” in which the question is discussed from an advanced 


orthodox standpoint. 
SCIENCE. 


Tuorpz, T.E. A Dictionary of Applied Chemistry. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 8vo. Half-bound. Pp. viii., 718. 


’ Price 42s. 


* The first volume of what promises to be a very complete and elaborate 


work of reference. It extends from ‘‘ Aal” to “‘ Dysodil,” and is uniform 
with the new edition of Watt’s “‘ Dictionary of Chemistry,” issued by the 
same publishers, 





FRENCH LITERATURE. 
I.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


NoOLHAC DE Pierre. La Reine Marie Antoinette. 


‘"(Paris: Boussod, Valadon et Cie.) Vellum binding. Price 


60 fr. Edition de Luxe. 200 fr. 


* Mhe most artistic publication ever published about Marie Antoinette. En- 


' véched with reproductions of every contemporary portrait of the Queen, 
comprising a coloured fac simile of Janiset’s well-known picture. 


Wercnan, Mcr. David. (Librairie Victor Lecofire). 
Pp. 586. Price 7 fr. 50c. 


History of King David as King, Psalmist, and Prophet, by the Archbishop 
of Tours. 


Tue REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Souvenirs Intimes de la Cour 
(Yaris: Paul Ollendorifi.) 8vo. Price 


CARETTE, MADAME. 
des Tulieries. 
3 fr. 80.c. 


Second series of the Recoll-ctions, published by one of the F mpress Enugenie's 
ladies-in-waiting. Contains much that is curious and interesting in the 
period which immediately preceded the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. 


D’ARMAILLE, ComrTesse. La Comtesse d’Egmont, 

(Paris: Perrin ct Cie.) Price 3 fr. 50 c. 

This life of the Marechal de Richelieu’s daughter has been compiled with 
the help of the hitherto unpublished correspondence between herself and 
Gustavus III. of Sweden. These letters give a live y picture of 
eighteenth-century life in France. A fine portrait of the Comtesse 
d’Egmont adds value to a book which. has been o-ost admirably compiled 
and edited by the writer, whose work on Princesse Elizabeth, Louis 
XVI.’s sister, was lately commended by the French Academy. 


GEBHART, EMILE. L’Italie Mystique. (Paris, Londres : 
Librairie Hachette et Cie.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 


History of the religious Renaissance which took place in Italy during the 
Middle Ages, comprising the period immediately anterior to Joachim of 
Flota to that traversed by Dante. 


Drumont, Epovarn. La Derniére Bataille. 
Librairie Dentu.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. Soc. 


New work by the author of “‘La France Juive,” consisting of a violent 
attack on the Jewish race and its supposed influences on modern life and 
thought. 


(Paris : 


Paris, Gaston. Les Chants Populaires du Pied- 
mont. (Paris: Emile Bouillon.) Price 2 fr. soc. 


A collection of Piedmontese songs and ballads, by well-known members of 
the French Institute. This little book will form a valuable addition to 
Italian folk-lore literature. 


SAINT-AMAUD DE IMBERT. 
Duchesse de Berry. 8vo. 


Interesting and impartial account of the captivity undergone by the mother 
of the Comte de Chambord, as a consequence of her unsuccessful though 
heroic attempt to destroy the 1830 monarchy in favour of her son. Several 
facts reflecting but little credit on i ouis Philippe in the »é/e of jailor are 
brought to light in this historical study, which cannot fail to prove of 
interest to every student of French history. 


La Captivité de la 


Price 3 fr. 5) c. 


II.—FICTION, POETRY, AND THE BELLES 
LETTRES. 


La Bete Humaine. 

8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 

The latest and in some respects the worst of Zola’s series of physiological 
studies, illustrating the various careers of members of one family, the 


Rougon Macquarts, “La Béte Humaine” deals with railway life. 
First published as a serial in La lie Populaire. 


ZOLA, EMILE, 
Charpentier.) 


(Paris : Bibliotéque 


CoppteE, 
Lemerre.) 8vo. 


Francois. Toute une Jeunesse. 
Price 3 fr. 50 c. 


Novel by the well-known poet and Academician. 
in L’Jilustration. 


(Paris : 
First appeared as a serial 


DE.Lrir, ALBERT. Comme dans la Vie. 
Ollendorff.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. Soc. 


New novel by the author of *‘ Le Fils de Coralie,” forming one of the series, 
“Un monde qui s’en va.” 


Paris: Paul 


MALot, Hector. Mé6re. (Paris: Bibliotéque Charpentier.) 
8vo. Price 3 fr. 50c. 


New novel by the author of ‘‘ Sans Famille.” 


1 First appeared as feuilleton 
to the Figaro. 


TONDOUZE, GUSTAVE, 
Havard.) 8vo. 3 fr. 50. 
Powerful and pathetic study of French fisher life. This story has already 

achieved wide popularity in France. 

Gyr. O Province! 
Price 3 fr. 50. 


Collection of short, waey, satirical sketches in ‘‘Gyp’s” (Comtesse de 
Martel) well-known style, on provincial life and idiosyncrasies, 


Peri en Mer. (Paris: Victor 


(Paris: Calmann Levy.) 8vo, 
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Lori, Pierre. Au Maroe. (Paris: Calmann Levy.) 8vo. 
Price 3 fr. Soc. 


New volume of descriptive travel by the author of “ Pécheurs d’ Islande,” 
“Le Roman d'un Spahis,” ‘ Japonneries d’Automne,” &c. This book, 
the result of a recent journey through Morocco, whilst professing to 
be entirely non-political, throws some vivid side- -lights® on modern 
Mabometanism and its effect upon the native races. The descriptions of 
Eastern life and scenery are full of the brilliant colouring for which Pierre 
Loti is famous. 


SAND, Maurice. Le Théatre des Marionnettes. 
(Paris: Calmann Levy.) 8vo. Price 3 tr. 50 c. 
Collection of short plays, &c., by the son of Georges Sand. 





THE BLUE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


A complete list of these is published by Messrs. Eyre 
& Spottiswoode, East Harding-street, and may be obtained 
on application. 


HOUSE OF 


Navy (HEALTH). 


Statistical Report of the Health ofthe Navy for the year 1888, 
Price ts. 1 


COMMONS REPORTS, &c. 


Pp. xv. 93. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, &c. 


Report. Friendly Societies, Industrial and Provident Societies, and 
‘Trades’ Unions, 1838. —Part B. (Appendix M.), Industrial and Pro- 
vident Societies. (According to County, with elaborate statistics.) 
Pp. 145. Price 74d. 

ARMY (ORDNANCE FACTORIES). 


Annual Account of the Ordnance Factories for the year 1888-9, with the 
Report of the Comptreller and Auditor-General thereon. Pp, 180. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


CiviL SERVICE AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


Estimate showing the several services for which a vote ‘* on account” is 


required for the year ending ca March, 1891. The total amounts to 
39725,103. Pp. 6. Price1 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Account of the amount of Exchequer Bills and other Government securi* 
ties, purchased by the Bank of England. Pp. 3. Price 1d. 


TRADE AND NAVIGATION. 


Accounts of Import and Export Trade, and of Shipping for January, 1890. 
Pp. 80. Price 44d. 


Woops, FoRESTs, AND LAND REVENUES. 


Abstract accounts of the Commissioners for the year ended 31st March, 
1839 (with Report). Pp. 22. Price 23d. 


Post OFFICE TELEGRAPHS. 


Account showing gross amount received and expended on account of 
Telegraph Service during’ the year ended 31st March, 1889. Pp. 3. 
Price 3d. 


Army (CLOTHING FAcTory). 


Annual Accounts for the years 1888-89 (with Report). Pp. ror. Price rid, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
Copy of the “ Electoral Act, 1839.” Pp. 28. Price 3d. 


INTOXICATION ON SUNDAY (SCOTLAND). 


Return giving number of persons apprehended for Sunday drunkenness in 
each county and burgh of Scotland in February and June, 1889. Pp. 9. 
Price 2d. 


ARMY. 


Appropriation Account, 1888-89 (with Reports on same and Report on 
Store Accounts). Pp. 216. Price 1s. gd. 


CIviL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


Supplementary Estimates for Year ending 31st March, 1890. Amount: 
175,129. Pp. 24. Price 3d. 
Navy. 


Appropriation Account, 1888-1889 (with Report on same and Report on 
hon Accounts). Pp. 188. Pike 1s. 7d. 





New Books or 





THE MONTH. 


Civit SERVICE AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


Appropriation Accounts and Reports. Pp. vii. 623. Price 5s. 
CorN AVERAGES. 

Statistical Tables of Corn Prices for the year 1889, with —- tive Tables 
for previous years and Memorandum. Pp. 23. Price 2 
RatiLtway, &c., BILLs. 

Copy Report of oard of Trade on Railway, Canal, Tramway, Gas, Electric 
Lighting, and Water Bills of Session 1390. Pp. 59. Price 5}. 
PAUPERISM. 

Comparative Returns for December, 1889. 

Gas UNDERTAKINGS. 


Returns for the Year ended 25th March, 1339, of the 
Local Authorities. Pp. 40. Price 4d. 


Gas UNDERTAKINGS. 


Gas Undertakings of 


Similar Report of Gas Undertakings other than those of Local Authorities. 
Pp. 83. Price 8d. 
LocaL TAXATION. 

Annual Returns for year 1887-88. Parts IIL, IV., V., 
Prices, 3s. 3d., 7d., 53d., 74d., and od. respectively. 


*“COMMAND” PAPERS. 


NARRATIVE OF THE 1889 MANCEUVRES. 
Pp. 44. Price 2}d. 
LAND LAw (IRELAND) Acs. 


issued by the Irish Land Commission. 


VI., and VII 


Four “‘ rules” Price }d. each. 
WAGES (TEXTILE TRADES). 

Return of the Rates of Wages and Report thereon. Pp. 152 Price ts. 6d. 

TURKEY. 


Further Correspondence respecting Affairs in the East. No. 
Pp. 401. Price 3s. 3 


3 (1889). 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS (IRELAND). 


Tables showing extent in acres and produce of the crops for 1889. Pp. 30. 
Price 3d. 
EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (IRELAND). 

Annual Report of the Commissioners for the year :880—9. Pp. 368. 


Price 4s. 


SPECIAL CoMMISSION Act, 1888. 


Report. Pp. 160. Price rs. 4d. The Blue Book of the Month. 


TURKEY. 
Correspondence respecting the condition of the populations in Asiatic- 


‘Turkey and the Trial of Moussa Bey. No.1 (1890). Pp. 130. Price 
1s. 1d. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
Further Correspondence meine Proposed Establishment of Responsible 


Government. Pp. 66. Price 7d. 
MILITIA. 
Report of the Committee, with Minutes of the Evidence. Pp. 340. Price 
3s. 3d. 
ITALY. 
Tveaty for the Suppression of African Slave Trade. No.2. 1890. Pp. 6. 
Price 1d. 
COLOMBIA. 
Treaty for the mutual surrender of fugitive criminals. Pp. 7. Price 2$d. 
AFRICA. 
Correspondence respecting the action of Portugal in regard to the Delagoa 
Bay railway. No.1 (1890) Pp. 74. Price 8d. 
AFRICA. 
Correspondence respecting Mr. Stanley’s Sepetien for the relief of Emin 
Pasha. No. 4 (189°) Pp.17. Price 2 
SAMOA. 


No. 1 (1890). Pp. 95. Price 94d. 


Further Correspondence. 


COMMERCIAL. 


International Convention for the enon of submarine telegraph cables. 
No. 6 (1890). Pp. 20. Price 2 








Tees 





PP PSE ee ng EEN 


Tue Review or REVIEWS. 


CONTENTS OF THE LEADING REVIEWS. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Communism. By Emite pe LAVELEYE. 
Dr. von Dillinger. By Canon MacCoit. | 
The Results of.the European Intercourse with 
the African. By Joseru THoMson. 
Was Jehovah a Fetish Stone? 
- By Anprew Lane. 
Tithes. By J. ALLaNson Picton, M.P. 
A Plea for the Publishers. 
By Avcustus Jessorp, D.D. 
Anglo-Catholicism: The Old and the New. 
By Principal Fairbairn. 
The Taxation of Ground Rents. 
2 By J. Fiercuer Moutton, Q.C, 
Remmiscences of a Church-Rate Struggle. 
By Mrs. SreavMAN ALDIS. 
Free Schoo!s and Public Management. 
By Hon. E. Lyutru STANLEY. 
The Four Oxford History Lectures. 
By Prof. THoroLp Rocers. 








THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Some South African Questions. 
By the Hon, J. MERRTMAN. 
The Morality of Marriage. By Mona Cairp. 
The Lyrism of English Romantic Drama. 
By J. A. Symonps. 
The Evil of Betting and its Cure. 
3y Witt1aAM Day, 
Mistaken Identity and Police Anthropometry. 
By E. R. SPEARMAN, 
The Legend of Madame Krasinska. 
By Vernon LEE. 
Lord Napier of Magdala. By Col. KNno.tys. 
— Vorture in China, By R. S. Gunpry. 
ing Plagiarism and his Court. 
By James Runcim.n. 
The Eight Hours Question. By C. Brap- 
LAUGH, M.P. With Letters from Sir 
Graham Eerry, Sir Arthur Blyth, Sir Saul 
Samuel, Sir ‘I, H. Farrer, Mr. George 
Livesey, and others. 





THE NEW REVIEW. 


A Shelley's House at Lerici. 
By ALFrep AWSsTIN. 
The Report of the Special Commission. 
By Freperic Harrison. 
What is to be Done with the Morally Defi- 
cient? By Lady Freperick CavenpDisH. 
Sketches in Tangier. By Vernon Leg. 
The Evolution of Goodness. 
By Frevertck GReeNwoop. 
The Indian National Congress. 
By CHarves BrapiavuGn, M.P. 
The Origin of Animals. By Grant ALLEN. 
Anonymity. II. By Tigue Hopkins. With 
contributions from H. LapoucHere, M.P., 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, GranT ALLEN, 
GeorGe Moore, &c. 


Turf Reform. By the Eart of Duruam. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 
February 1. 
Le Roman d’un Enfant. M. Pierre Lor. 
(And in the r5ih.) 
The Afghan Question. Jezan Le Hutin. 
‘The Sufferings of Alsace-Lorraine, Memor. 
M. Paul Bourget. M. Georces RENARD. 
The Origin of Property. FexGus. 
Portraits and Medallions of the Second Em- 
pire. M. Guyno. 
The Bridge across the Channel. M.J. A. 
VILGEMONT. 
The English Libel Law. M. T. Jounson. 
Foreign Stations. Commandant Z. 





February 15. 
With the Army of Turenne. 
Servant, 1674. 
The Siberian Railway. 
The Law of Inertia in Moral World. Dr. 
Lomsroso. 
Thez French Soudan. M. Etienne Péroz. 
Jules Claretie: ‘The Man and his Work. M. 
pes EssartTs. 


Letters of a 











THE FORUM. Fed. 


The Ethics of Property. By W. S. Litty. 
America’s Fourth Centenary. 
By Gen, F, A. WALKER. 
Key-Notes from Rome. 
By Henry Cuarves Lea, 
Problems of American Archaslogy. 
By Major J. W. Powe tt, 
The Power of the Supreme Court. 
By E. S. Droneg. 
Moral Aspects of College Life. 
By President C. K. ADAms. 
A Political Paradox. By Lzonarp W. Bacox. 
¢ Immigrant’s Answer. 
By Judge Joun P. ALTGELD. 
Mrs. Grundy’s Kingdom. 
By E. Lynn L:nTon. 





Writing for the Stage. 
By Prof. ALFRED HENNEQUIN. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 





The Report of the Parnell Commission. 
By Micuaer Davitt. 
On Books and the Housing of Them. 
By the Rt. Hon. W. E. GLapstone, M.P. 
A Batile described from the Ranks. , 
By Axtruur V. PALMER. 
Wallace on Darwinism. 
By the Right Rev. the Lorp Bisuiop of 
CARLISLE, 
A Seventesnth-Century Prelate. 
By the Key. J. Jessop TeEaGuE. 
On Justice. By Herbert SPENCER. 
Property. 
By the Right Hon. Lorp BRamwett. 
Brain Work and Manual Work. 
By Prince Kroporkin. 
A Working Man’s Reply to Professor Hux'ey. 
By J. D. Curisrig. 
Our Merchant Service. 
By the Right Hon. Lorp Brassey. 
The Suppression of Rabies in the United 
Kingdom. 
By Georce Femina, C.B., LL.D. 
Capital—The Mother of Labour, 
By Prof. Huxtey. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


February 1. 
The Struggle between Turenne and Condé. 
By the Vuc p’AUMALE, 
A Good Woman. By Maxime pu Camp. 
Society in the Paris Prisons during the 
Terror. By M. Victor pu BLEb. 
Capt. Binger’s Journey on the Niger. By M. 
VALBERT. 
February 15. 
Diplomatic Studies : Embassy of Marshal De 
Noailles in Spain, &c. 
By the Duc be BroGuirz. 


An Excursion to the Grande Chartreuse. By | 


M. Ep. Scuune. 

The Excavations at the Acropolis at Athens, 
By M. Max Co.ticnon. 

Life and Organisation of French Facult¢s in 
1889. By M. L. Liarp. 

Christopher Marlowe. By M. Jos, Texte. 

Progress of Economic Science since Adam 
Smith. By M. Mavrice Bock. 

















THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Africa South of the Equator. 
3y ANGLO-AFRICAN, 
Servants and Domestic Service. 
By Major Gamaprrr-Parry. 
Can there be a Science of Character? 
By W. L. Courtney, M.A. 
Wat Tyler and his Cause. 
By Henry Eversuep. 
Some Fresh Traits of Thought and Speech. 


By Hucu Haut, 
Darwinism Revised. 
By Avsert J. Mort, F.G.S. 
Talleyrand in England. 
By Lorn Co.cuesTEr. 
The Mother of the Strozzi. 
By Epitu Marcer. 
The Centenary of White’s ‘‘Selborne.”’ 
By AkTHUR Gaye. 
Tithes, consilered ty a Tithe-nayer. 
By E. Leich PemsBerton, 
Politics at Home and Abroad. 
Correspondence. 








THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. Fed. 


The Gladstone and Blaine Controversy. 
y Hon. Rocer Q. MILts. 


Italy and the Pope. By Garr Hamitton. 
Electric Lighting and Public Safety. 
By Sir Wittiam THoxson. 
Newspapers Here and Abroad. 
By E. L. Gopkin. 
The Doctrine of State Rights. 
By Jezrerson Davis, 
British Capital and American Industries. 
By Exasmus Wiman. 
The American Bishop of To-day. 
By the Rev. Jutius H. Warp. 
A New View of Shelley. By Ouipa. 
Final Words on Divorce :— 
I.—By MarcaretT Ler. 
II.—By the Rev. Puttip S. Moxom, D.D. 


% THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 





February 15. 


Hypnotism. By ANNIE Besant. 
Demos’s Maiden Aunt. By Grant ALLEN. 
Blake as an Impressionist. (Illus.) 
By Laurence Housman. 
The Adventures of Belzebub. 
By Lady Ditxs. 
Autumn Leaves. (Illus.) 
By F. St. Joun THACKERAY. 
Walt Whitman. 
By GasriEt SARRAZIN. (In French.) 
The New and the Old. By E. Lynn Linton. 
A Glance at Literature. By the Epiror. 











THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 





Confederation and Home Rule. 
By J. A. PartripGe. 
Results of the Non-Enfranchisement of 
Women. 
International Arbitration. 
3y Srenser L. Hotianp. 
Artificiality of English Novels. 
By D. F. HANNIGAN. 
The London Poor: Suggestions How to Help 


em. 
The Olden Time and the New: A Plea tor 
Pastime. By JAmes Harris. 
The Irish Americans: ‘Their Influence and 
Position. 
Independent Section :— 
I.—Land Nationalisation: A Rejoinder, 
By F. L. Sorer, 
II.—In Donegal: A Further Reply. 
By Rovert F, OLeHErT. 
Home Affairs. 
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~ NoTrABLE ARTICLES IN THE MAGAZINES. 


: THE MORE NOTABLE ARTICLES IN THE MAGAZINES. 








Andover Review. 5. 25. 15. 2d. : 
Unfair Burdens on Real Production. Morrisoz 
I, Swift. 

™ Education of the Roman Youth. Professor 
William O. Sproull. 

Influence and Independence: A Discussion of 
Individualism. By Two Ladies. 

Some Criticisms on the Andover Movement. 
Rev. Frederic Palmer. 

The Outline of an Elcctive Course of Study. 


Part II. The Treatment of Crime and of the 
Criminal Classes. Professor Tucker. 
Antiquary. Js. 

< Holy Wells: Their Legends and Superstitions. 
R. C. ope. 

The Wilmington Giant. Rev. W. A. St. John 
Dearsly. 

A Year's Tavietoabiad Work in Greece. Rev. 
J. Hirst. 


Ancient Sporting Weapons at the Grosvenor 
", Baron de Cosson. 


Argosy. 6d. 
fair earn (Six illustrations.) Charles 
ood, 


Std 6d. 
‘Two Extremes in Russia. By L. Toulmin Smith. 
Home Education. By Mrs. Creighton. 
Oliver Goldsmith. By W. Minto. 
Atlantic Monthly. 1s. 
The Trial, Opinions, and Death of Giordano 
Bruno. William R. Thayer. 
Woman Suffrage, Pro and Con. Charles 
Worcester Clark. 
Loitering Through the Paris Exposition. 


oo 


. the Teacups. IV. Oliver Wendell 
ommes, 

Dangers from Electricity. John Trowbridge. 
Bailey’s. 


Visit to a West-country Stud. 

The Horse of the Steel-clad Warrior. 
trated.) 

The Breeder’s Outlook. 

Tandem Driving. (lllustrated.) 

Belgravia. 1s. 

Contains an article on Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Hamilton and Duchess of Argyll, by the Hon, 
Mrs. Armytage. 


(Illus- 


Blackwood’s. 2s. 6d. 
In the Days of the Dandies, III. By Lord 
Lamington. 


Improvident Thrift. 

Some Eventful Voyages. By C. F. Gordon 
Cumming. 

Exchange with India. By J. S. Wood. 

The Report of the Commission, 

Boy’s Own Paper. 6d. 

Electric Lamps and How to Work Them. 

R. A. R. Bennett. 


Cassell’s Family. 7d. 
A Friendly Talk about Hysteria. 


Doctor. 

The Mind-Reading of the Chinese. 
B. Jones. 

The Planets in 1890. By C. Ray Woods. 


By a Family 
By Horace 


= Work of Public ake By An Old 

eporter. 

An Seabee of Handwriting. Part II. (Illus- 
trated.) By an Expert. 


Cassell’ s Saturday. 6¢. 

Fog-Signals and Fog: Signalling. (Illustrated.) 
Mr. Harry Payne, the Clown, at Home. 
Australian Emigrants of Yesterday and To-day. 
Circus Life Behind the Scenes. 

An Interview with Mr. James Monro, C.B. 
geen ) 


Century. 
Gheties “Cathedral, Mrs. Schuyler van 
Rensselaer. (Illustrated by Pennell.) 


Pre-historic Remains in the Ohio Valley. Prof. 
F. W. Putnam. (Illustrated.) 

From Tokio to Nikko. An Artists Letters from 
Japan. (Illustrated.) John La Farge. 

. Glasgow: A Municipal Study. Albert Shaw. 

Some Wayside Places in Palestine. (Illustrated.) 
Edward L. Wilson. 

The Sun-Dance of the Sioux. (Illustrated.) 
Frederick Schwatka. 

The Irrigable Lands of the Arid Region. By 
the Director of the U.S. Geological Survey. 
(With maps.) tee — Powell. 

Memory. H.C. W 





Chambers’s. 7d. 
Books Read by Coleridge and Southey. 
National Insurance in Germany. 


Cornhill. 62. 
Mountain Stumps, 


St. ay and the Dragon. 
** The ’Bus 


English Illustrated. 6d. 

A Submerged Village. Grant Allen. Llan- 
wddyn, Vyrnwy Valley. 

Rugby Union Football. Yn. Vassall, Hon. Trea- 
surer of the Rugby Football Union. 

The Forth Bridge. (Illustrations.) Arthur J. 
Knowles. 

Cats and Kittens. Mrs. J. E. Panton. 

How to Increase the Revenue Without Taxa- 
tion. William Gattie. 

Lismore. (Illustrated.) Adrian Stokes. 


Expository Times. 6d. 


Index to Modern Sermons. 


Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. Ja. 1:5. 6d. 
Expiation in the Christian Atonement. 
Socialism. 

The Leprosy Probleim. 


Gentleman’s. 1s. 

‘The Characters of La Bruyére. By Henry M. 
Trollope. 

Pasteur at Home. By Dr. Alfred J. H. Crespi. 

The New Forest as a National School. 

A French Protestant during the Revolution. 

Clubs and Fraternities. By W. H. Davenport 
Adams, 


Girls’ Own Paper. 6d. 
Mr. Petrie’s Dewan in “ The Fayum.” 
Mrs. Holman Hunt. 
Lace-making. I. Mrs. Ernest Hart. 
Orders for Women. S. F. A. Caulfield. 


Good Words. 6d. 
Oyster Culture. ae of Lorne. (Illustrated.) 
Socialism, I. Prof. Flint. 
The Homes of the Norman Dukes II.—Fecamp. 
Dean of Gloucester. 
Underground Mountains. Prof. A. W. Rucker. 


Harper’s. 1s. 

The! Army of the United States. General Wesley 
Merritt, U.S.A. 

The Shadow of a Dream. A Story. Part I. 
William Dean Howells. 
ow to Listen to Wagner’s Music. H. E. 
Krehbiel. 

The Naja-Kallu, or Cobra Stone. 
Hensoldt, Ph.D. 

Venetian Boats. Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
(Illustrations drawn by Joseph Pennell.) 


Professor H. 


_—e Victory of Samothrace. Theodore 

ild 

John peal An Essay. Anne Thackeray 
Ritchi 

Manilla "nod its Surroundings. ‘Dr. Samuel 
Kneeland. 


The Restored Head of Iris in the Parthenon 
Frieze. Dr. Charles Waldstein. 


Homiletie Review. March. 1s. 

The Illustrative Element in Preaching. By the 
Dean of Princeton. 

The bo eg of Ancient Egypt. By Rev. 
M. Cobern, P! 

Rev. John McNeill, the Scottish Spurgeon. 
By A. T. Pierson, D.D. 

The Ethics of High License. By Rev. J C. 
Fernald. 


Industries. 1s. 
Forth Bridge Special. (With 120 Illustrations.) 


Jgdrasil. 6d. 
Ruskiniana, 
Village Wood-Carving in Westmoreland. By 
Arthur W. Simpson. 


The King’s Own. 6d. 
Should Convents be Inspected ? 
Wellhausen and the Crincism of the Pentateuch. 


Knowledge. March. 6d. 
Egg-layin a - R. Leeeees. 
Influence Machines. . Camper Day. 
House Flies and Stosbetien, By E. A. Butler. 
Weighing a Double Star. 





Leisure Hour. 6d. 

The Sovereigns of Europe. The King of Den- 
mark. (Portrait.) 

Occupational Mortality. (With Table.) 

The Newspaper Printing-Press of ‘To-day. II. 

- Gordon. (Illustrated. ) 

Italian Explorers in Africa. 

(With Portraits.) 


Lippincott’s._ rs. 
Dead Man’s Diary. 
Our English Cousins. 
Western Mortgages. 
Complete Story. 

London Society. 1s. 
The Maid of Orleans: 

Hutton. 


Longman’s. 6d. 


Sofia Bompiani. 


Joan of Arc. Barbara 


Curiosities of ae Wit. H. J. Barker. 
Cap d’Antibes. Grant Allen. 
The Good Little Girl. F. Anstey. 


Lueifer. 1s. 
Numbers: Their ou Power and Mystic 
Virtues. III. W. W. West. 
About the Ego and the Unmanifested Being. 
The Numerical Basis of the Solar System. F. 
H. Norton. 
Ecclesiastical Christianity. 


Maemillan’s. 1s 

‘Twenty Years of Political Satire. 
Saintsbury. 

Facts for the Fabian Socialists. 

Australia from Another Point of View. 

On the Naming of Novels. 

The Courting of Dinah Shadd. By Rudyard 
Kipling. 


The Month. 2s. 

Father Stephen Joseph Parry. Aloysius L. 
Cotie. 

The Cruise of the Cassini. 

The Working of Infalhibility. Rev. F.S. Smith. 

The Recent Aes of Our Lady at Lyons. 
Rev. W. J. K 

The Prevention ot "Cruelty to Children, W. C. 

aude. 


Murray’s. 1s. 

Matthew Arnold’s Writings. By Sir M. E. 
Grant Duff. 

bet x | Forecasting. By Robert H. Scott, 
F. 

Theatre Fires in 1889. By Captain Shaw, C.B. 

Thermopyle. By Rennell Rodd. 

Cabs and Cabmen. By Morley Roberts. 

Selborne, Past and Present. By Rev. J. 
Vaughan. 


Newbery House Magazine. 1s. 

The Part played by Wales in the History of the 
English Church. Rev. Griffith Roberts. 

Free Education : How will it Affect the Church 
of England? 

Sketches in Ceylon. I. Ht Tomasha at Rat- 

napura. Rev. W. Woo 
Mont Doré les Bains. 


Our Day. Boston. Feb. 25 cents. 
Unsolved Negro Problems. William H. Thomas. 


Outing. 6d. ? 
is and Fishing in the North-West. 
Hus. 
The Art'of Boxing. (Illus.) A. Austin. 
The Waterloo Cup. Hugh Dalziel. 


By George 


lose Kingsley. 


Athletics at Cornell University. G. H. 
Lohmes, 
The Quiver. 6d. 
Northward Ho! A Visit to Iceland. (lIllus- 


trated.) 
What a Jews Believe about the Future Life. 
Rev. W. Burnet. 


Scots Magazine. LZdinburgh. 6d. 
Charles Mackay. By Colin Rae-Brown. 
Missions and Missionaries. By Henry Dyer. 
Proposals for the Solution of Church Difficulties. 
By Presbyter. 


Scribner. 1s. 
In the Footprints of Charles Lamb. I. B. E. 
artin, 
John Ericsson, Poe. II. W. C. Church. 
(IIlustrated.) (Concluded.) 
The Blackfellow and his Boomerang. (lIltus- 
trated.) Horace Baker. 
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Art and Literature. 


Art Review. 1s. 


| 


THe Review oF REVIEWS. 





The Shipping World. 6d. 
Professor Elihu Thomson’s Method of Electric 
Welding. : ‘ 
Life po al on the Coast of the United King- 

dom. (Illustrated.) , 
The P.sition of British Sailors. : : 
Salvage and Wreck Raising. V. (Illustrated. ) 
‘Sunday at Home. 6¢@ ~ te 
| On Faith Healing. Alfred Schofield. ws 
| Three Months in Kabylia. III. Theo, Fisher. 
‘Workhouse Life in Town and Country. A Visit 
to Lamb:th. Mrs. Brewer. 
Bohemian Protestantism. 


Sunday Magazine. 6d. 

A Christian Hospital. Rev, Dr. Butler. 

Wells and its Cathedral. Mrs. Pereira. 

A Visit to the Pasteur Institute. Mrs. Brewer. 
St. Anselm. Archdeacon Farrar. 





WELSH MAGAZINES. 

Cymru Fydd (“ Wales shall be”). 
Saint David. 

The Old Chapels of Wales. 
The Church in Wales. 

The Theatre. rs. - , Cyvaill yr Aelwyd (The Friend of the Hearth). 
Early English Actresses. S. J. Fitz Gera'd. LA wae af Welsh Natioualiam. 
Photograph of Miss Olga Brandon. Welsh Bibliography. By T. C, Evans. 

Woman’s World. 1s. The Cardinal Numbers. By J. Bevan. 

Lady Sandhurst at Home. (INustrated.) WELSH QUARTERLIES 
frederick Dolman. A : : wae, | 
The Ladies of the Imperial Seraglio. Miss |¥ Geninen (7ke Leek). : 
Lucy M. J. Garnett. Biographical and Critical Sketches of Eminent 
Women as Horticulturists. Mrs. E. L. Cham- Welshmen. 
berlain. 5 é ._ |¥ Traethodydd (7%e £ssayist). | 
Mary ‘Tudor: Child, Wife, and Queen. Miss. |" The Church in Wales. By Archdeacon Howell. 
E. T. Bradley. The Quarterly Review and the Newbery House 
Worker's Monthly. Magazine on Nonconformity in Wales. By 
Inglis. 2d. the Rev. Joseph Evans, 
A Plea for the Citizen Christ. W. T. Stead. Home Rule for Wales, By W. J. Parrv. 


Temple Bar. 15. 
Edward Fitzgerald. 
Notes on Stockholm. 
‘Lhe True Christian. 
Dryden. 








Edinburgh: Gall & 








The Art Journal. 1s. 6d. ‘ 

Artists’ Studies : Lady Colin Campbe'l. 

Bartholomans Brugn, Painter of Cologne. By 
F. R. McClintock. 2 

The Royal Palaces: Eltham and Greenwich. 

Church Furnishing and Decoration. By Aymer 
Vallaiue. ; 

Two Sicilian Cities. By W. Wallis. 





Henry Irving. (With Portrait.) 

Stained Glass, 

The Rise of Art in Scotland. W. D. Mackay. 
Jean Francois Millet. 

Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts. 

The French [Illustrated Papers. 





To the Almond. By Edmund Gosse. 

Northern Gothic Sketches. By Vernon Lee 

The Rembrandts at Burlington House, 1890. 
By r. John Forbes White. é 

Sport and Art. By the Hon. Gilbert Coleridge. 

Gesso. By George T. Robinson. 

Francesco Vinea. Walter Savage 
Landor. (Portrait and Illustrations ) 

Note on Barye and Paris Causcric. By Cecil 
Nicholson. 

Some Remarks on Ancient Engraved Gems. 
Il. By Dr. S, Fraser Corkran. 

Some Personal Reminiscences of the late 
Feidinand Hiller. By F. Corder. 

Ttalian Girl. By Sir John E. Millais, Bart. 

Tiger. From Bronze by Barye. 

Alla Piu Bella. 11 Rapimento. By F. Vinea. 





@iagazine of Art. 
“Saved 


TS. 

.* After the Picture by Frank Bramley. 
(Photogravure.) 

Old Masters and Deceased British Artists at the 
Royal Academy. By Frederick Wedmore. 

A Lesson in Ornament: The Vine and its 
Modifications. II. By Lewis F. Day. 

Art Patrons: Pope Leo X. By Miss F. Mabel 
Robinson. (With a Portrait of Leo X., by 
Raphael.) 

“* Miss Macdonald.” From the Painting by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A, 

Winter in the Country. By Edward F. Brewt- 
nall, R W.S._ (Five Illustrations by Author.) 

‘The imperial Institute. By Sir Somers Vine. 

M. L. Solon. By Cosmo Monkhouse. (With 
Nine Reproductions of Works.) 

The Chronicle of Art: Art in February. 





Portfolio. es. 6d. 


The Later Designs of Walter Crane. F. G. 
Stephens. ‘ 

The British Seas. IIT. Down Channel. W. 
Clark Russell 

Art During the Renaissance. P. G. Hamerton. 

‘The Highlands of West Somerset. Il. Ex- 
moor. di: LI. W. Page. 

The Exhibition of the Royal House of Tudor. 

Art Chronicle. 
Full-Page Illustrations, 

The Water-Lily. Walter Crane. 

Hastings. J. J. Chalon. 

View of Exmoor from the Quantocks. Etched 
by Mr. A. Dawso: 


ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 


GAZETTE DES BEAUX ARTS. 


Iris, as usual, a real pleasure to take up the Gazette des Beaux Arts. We 
have nothing like it for beautyin England. The illustrations, this month, are 
chiefly from Rembrandt and Watteau, whose two lives are being told in the 
Gazette in a series of articles by M. Emile Michel and M. Paul Mantz. Some 
of the illustrations of Watteau seem to us a little less happy than usual ; 
but the “Diana in the Bath” and the “Occupation according to Age,” are 
both interesting and beautiful, and it is a great advantage, as well as 
pleasure, for lovers of art to be able to compare, through the medium of 
good illustrations, the styles of two masters as different as Rembrandt and 
Watteau. We have not space to notice more than one article. It is under- 
stood that the articles of which the series is about to appear, together 
with the article upon “Dutch Life of the Seventeenth Century,” which 
appeared in the Revue des Beaux Mondes of December, are preliminary 
fragments of a great work which M. Michel is preparing upon Rembrandt. 
No one is better fitted for the post of biographer to the great painter. 
The present article is little more than an introduction, and deals mainly with 
the childhood of the artist and the influences of nature which were brought 
to bear upon him in the daily life of his father’s mill. His technical artistic 
education—begun at the age of fifteen, when the love of sea and sky drew 
him irresistibly from the superior studies of the University, to which his 
parents were affectionately willing to devote their earnings for him,—lasted 
only for three years and a half. His masters, Swanenburch and Lastman, 
mediocre painters, who had yielded to the demoralising fashion of Italian in- 
fluence, taught him rapidly all that he had to learn from them. He escaped 
from their “methods” to the study of life; he could not accept their 
theories. ‘“ His love of truth, his instinct revolted from them. He loved 
nature with more simplicity. He found beauties in it which were both deeper 
and more complicated. He wished to study it more closely, in itself, without 
any of the pretended intermediaries which interposed between it and him, 
and warped the directness of his impressions.” So we leave him in his 
father's mill, finding it well, at the age of eighteen, “to study and to practise 
painting alone and in his own fashion.” 


0 


In Harper Mr. Theodore Child contributes a brief paper, which has the 
frontispiece as an illustration of the Winged Victory of Samothrace. In 
the same magazine Dr. Chas. Waldstein describes the restored Head of Iris 
in the Parthenon Frieze, the identification of which is now placed beyond 
all possible doubt, as the cast of the fragment recently discovered fits 
exactly in the broken surface of the Frieze in the British Museum. 

Art is gencrally well represented in the German magazines, but this month 
we have only “ Night and Morning in Michael Angelo,” in the Rundschau. A 
very exhaustive article on the Berlin Royal Porcelain Factory in Velhagen 
may, however, be noticed here. Among the exquisite illustrations with 
which the text is richly supplemented are rococo jardinieres, vases, and a 
clock ; fruit dishes and groups of figures. In the Grenzboten for F ebruary 13 
and 20 there is an article on “ Humour of the Comic in Greek Art.” 

In the Universal Review there is a paper on W. Blake as an impressionist 
with illustrations. 

A new magazine, Zhe Art World, is announced to be issued solely in 
the interest of artists. 





n. 
Badgworthy Val'ey. Etched by Mr. A. Dawson. 





Furniture and Decoration is another new periodical that touches upon 
artistic subjects. 
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Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index. 


A.L., Art and Literature C.S., Cassell’s Saturday Journal Ky Knowledge P. M. Q., Primitive Methodiss 
A. M., Atlantic Monthly D. R., Dublin Review K.0O., King’s Own + Quarterly 
A.Q., Asiatic Quarter'y E.H., E —_— Historical Re- L. F Leisure Hour Q.R., Quarterly Review 
A. R., Andover Review {zine Lip., L ippincott’ s Monthly i QQ, Quiver 
Arg., Argosy EL, KE relish Illustrated Maga- L. M., Longman’s Magazine R. G. S., Proceedings of the Roya) 
Art J., Art Journal E. R., Edinburgh Review L. Q., London Quarte rly Gegraphical Society 
Art. R., Art Review E.T., Expository ‘Times L.S., London Society a. Sun 4 
Ata. Atalanta  * Forum Lue., Lucifer Scots, Scots Magazine _ 
B., Baily’s Magazine Fi., Fireside M., Month . Scrib., Scribner’s Magazine 
Bel., Belgravia F. R., Fortnightly Review Mac., Macmillan’s Magazine S. G. S. Proceedings of the Scotch 
B. M., _ ackwood’ 's Magazine F.Q.E., Friends’ Quarterly Ex- M. Art., Magazine of Art Geographical Society. 
B. O. P., Boy’s Own Paper ——— M.E., Merry England S.H., Sunday at Home 
cy Cornhill G. M., sntleman’s Magazine M. M., Murray's Magazine S.M., Sunday Magazine 
Cen., | Centennial Magazine G. O. P., Girly Own Paper M Q.. Manchester Quarterly S. E.. Scottish Review 
C.F. M., Cassell’s Family Maz G. W., Good Words N. A. R. North American Review St. N., St. Nicholas 

zine H. M., Harper's Magazine N.C., Nineteenth Century S.W., Shipping World 
C.J., . Chambers’s Journal H R., Homiletic Review Nat. R., National Review T., Time 
C. L. G., County and Local I. M., _ Irish Monthly N.H., Newbery House Maga- Th., Theatre 

Government Mazagine i, ve M., Illustrated Naval and zine Tin., Tinsley : 
C.M., Century Magazine Military Magazine N.R., New Review UL R., Universal Review 
C.Q., Church Quarterly ES. Industries Special O., Outing W. M., Worker 's Monthly 
C.R., Contemporary Review In. M., Indian Magazine O.D., Our Day W.R; W estminster Review 

Je. Jgdrasil Bes Portfolio W. W., Woman's World 











It has been found necessary to restrict this index to periodicals published in the English language. All the articles in the 


leading Quarterlies and Reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. 


Many more articles 


> 
are indexed than can be noticed in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, but when they are noticed, the number of the page is added on 


which the notice will be found. 





Actresses, Early Pe, Theatre, Mar. 

Adams, Pres. C. , on Moral Aspects of College 
Life, F., Feb. Ba 

Africa’: Hon, J. Merriman on Some South African 
Questions, F. R., Mar. 215; Results of Euro- 
ean Intercourse. with the African, by Jos. 
Tenens, C. R., Mar. 215; Africa South of the 
Equator, Nat. R. ., Mar. 215; Italian Explorers, 
L. H., Mar 

alls, Mrs. Senden, A Church Rate Struggle, 
C. R., Mar., 213 

Alien, Grant, on Llanwddyn, A Submerged 
Village, E. I., Mar. 198; on the Origin of 
Animals, N. R., Mar. 198; on the Cap d’Antibes, 
L. M. Mar. 1085 on Demos’s Maiden Aunt 
(Middle Class and “Music Halls), U. R., Feb., 198 

All the World, 210 

American Archeology, Problems of, by Major 
J. W. Powell, F., Keb. 218 

America’s Fourth Centenary, by Gen. F. A. 
Walker, F., Feb. 218 

America and Rome, F., Feb., 202 

Andover Movement, Re R., Feb. 

Andover Review, Feb. 199, 218 

Anglo- Catholicism, Old — New, “a Principal 
Fairbairn, C. R., Mar., 


Animals, Ori gin of, by Grant Allen, N. R., Mar., 
198 

Anonymity, by T. Hopkins, N. R., Mar., 216 

Anselm, St., Archd. Farrar on, S. M., - 


Anstey, F., T.« Good Little Girl, by, L. M., 
Mar. 

Authropometry: Mistaken Identity and Police 
Anthrpometry, F. R., Mar., 215 

d’Antibes, Cap, Grant Allen on, L. M., Mar., 198 

Apparitions of Our Lady at Lyons, M., Mar. 

Arbitration, International, W. R., ‘Mar. 

Archeology, Amcrican, Problems of, by Major 
J. W., Powell, F., Feb., 218 








Archzology, A re in Greece, Ant., Mar. 
Argosy, Mar. 24 
Armenia, Rour a a About, by Col. Bell, S.G.S 
Mar., 200 
Army: Epochs of the British Army—the Revolu- 
tion, I. N. M., Mar.; Great Commanders of 
Modern Times— Frederick the Great, I. N. M., 
Mar.; Future Infantry ‘Tactics, and ‘Tactical 
Use of Mounted Infantry, I. N. M., Mar.; 
A Battle described from the Ranks, N. C., 
Mar.; Army of the United States, H. M., Mar. 
Arnold, Matthew, Sir M. E. Grant Duff on the 
Writings of, M. ™., Mar., 220 
Art : William Blake as an Impressionist, U.R., 
Feb. 246; The Restored Head of Iris in the 
Parthenon Frieze, H. M., Mar. 248; ‘* Saved,” 
by F. Bramley, M. Art, Mar.; Old Masters 
and Deceased British Artists at the Royal 
Academy, M. Art, Mar.; A_ Lesson in 
Ornament ; The Vine, by Lewis Day, M. Art, 
Mar.; Art Patrons: Pope Leo X, by Miss 
Mabel Robinson, M. Art, Mar.; ‘‘ Miss 
Macdonald,” by ‘Sir Thomas Lawrence, M. 
Wiater in the Country, M. 
.; M. L. Solon, M. Art, Mar.; 
Northern Gothic Sketches, Art R., Mar. ; 
Rembrandts at Burlington House, 1390 Art R. 
Mar.; Sport and Art, Art R., Mar.; 
Ancient Engraved Gems, Art R., Mar. ; ; Mr. 
Petrie’s Discoveries in “* The Fayum,” by Mrs. 
Holman Hunt, G. O. P., Mar.; Stained 
Glass, A. L., Mar. ; Rise of Art in Scotland, 
by W. D. Mackay, A. L, Mar.; 
Frangois Millet, I., A. L., Mar. ; 
Institute of the Fine Arts, A. 
French Illustrated Papers, A. L., 
Artists’ Studies, Art J., Mar. ; Burtholomius 
Bruyn, Art J, Mar.; Eltham and Green- 
wich Royal Palaces, Mar. ; Church Furnish- 





ing and Decoration, Art J., Mar.; Two 
Sicilian Cities, Art J., Mar. ; Later Designs 
of Walter Crane, P., Mar.; Art during 
Renaissance, P. G. Hamerton, P., Mar.,; 
Tudor Exhibition, P., Mar. 248 

Art and Literature, Mar 248 

Art Journal, Mar. 248 

Art Review, Mar. 248 

Astronomy : Weighing a Double Star, K., Mar.; 
Planets in 1890, “ KF. M., Mar. 

Atalanta, Mar. 24 

Athletics at Cornel, O., Mar. 

Atlantic Monthly, Mar., 209, 212 

Austin, Alf., Poems, N. R., Mar., 216 

Australia from Another Point ot View Mac., 

ar. 

Authors v. Publishers, by Dr. A. Jessopp, C. R., 

Mar., 214 


Bacon, Dr. L. W., a Political Paradox, F., Feb , 


210 

3arker, H. J., on Schoolboy Wit, L. M., Mar., 
197 

Belgian “4 pone 

Belgravia, Mar., 2 

Bell. Col. Mark, Rule Across Asia, 200 

Besant, Mrs. Annie, on Hypnotism, U. R., Feb., 
201 

Betting, Evils of, and its Cure, by Wm. Day, 
F. R., Mar., 216 

Bishop, American, of To-day, by Rev. J. H. 
Ward, N. A. R., Feb., 219 

Blackfellow and his Boomerang, by H. Baker, 
Scrib., Mar., 220 

Blackwood’s Magazine, Mar., 194, 203, 747 

Blake, William, as an Impressionist’ U. 

Bohemian Protestantism, S. H., Mar. 

Books, and the Housing of them, by W. E. G'ad- 
stone, N. C, Mar., 217 


» Feb. 
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* Country Parish, * Methods of Work in, H. R., 


InpEx (continued). 
oe read by Coleridge and Southey, C. J., 


hoska, How to Read, Hom., Mar., 195 

Boy’s ‘Own ao Par Feb. Mar., 247 

Boxing, Art of, 

re Charles, on » the Eight Hours Question, 

; Mar., 213; on the Indian National Con- 

gress, 'N. R., Mar., 216 

Bradley, Miss E. a e _ Tudor, Child, 
Wite, and Queen, W. W. 

Brain Wee a a Manual Work, _ Prince Krapot- 
kin, Cc 

Bramwell, aa on rE N. C., Mar., 217 

Brandon, ‘Olga, Theatre, Mar. 

Brassey, ~ Se, on Our Merchant Service, N. C., 


Batak "Cap ital and penne Industries, by E. 
Wiman, N. A.R., Feb., 
Bruno, Giordano, by W. B. : A.M., 


Burdens, Unfair, on Real Production, A. R., 
Butler, Dean, on a Christian Hospital, S. M., 


Mar. ; : _ Homes of the Norman Dukes, II., 
G. W., Mar. 





Mar., 


Cabs and Cabmen, M. M., 
Caird; Mrs. rae on the Morality of Marriage, 
F. R., Mar., 198 
Canada, Consular Service for, S. W., Mar. 
Ca al, The Mother of Labour, by Prof. Huxley, 
C., Mar., 217 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, Mar., 247 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal, Mar., 247 
ini, Cruise of, M., Mar. 
Castelar on Universal ‘Suffrage, 201 
a ck Church: Key Notes from Rome, by 
H. C. Lea, F., Feb., me ; Italy _ the Pope, 
Earl Hamilton, N.A oe 
Cats and Kittens, by Ms? J. E o ag E. I., 
Mar. 


Cavendish, raty Oe i sees A Plea for Moral 
beciles, N. R. 

aan Magazine, Man” oe 1%, 
Ceylon: Sketches by Rev. 


Mar 
Pe Science Mar., 035 | 211 
Character, Science of, by W. L., Courtney, Nat. 
ar., 2 
Child, Theodore, Winged Victory of Samothrace, 
ar., 248 
Chiliren, Cruelty to, Prevention of, M , Mar. 
China : Judicial Torture, F. R., Mar. . 215 
Christ, he Citizen, a Plea for, W. M., Mar. 
Christian, What is it to be a? Y. M., 199 
Cogitian Ministers, Rev. Dr. Clifford on, Lip,, 
Christian,” True, A, by Chas. Mackay. T. B., 


Cen of England, P Part 5 dua by Wales in the 
Histo: 
eens ate Sith ‘Reminiscences of, C. R., 
ar. 
Circus Life behind the Scenes, C. S., Mar. 
“oe Rev. Dr., on Christian Ministers, Lip., 


199 
Coban ‘Stone or Naja-kallu, H. M., yar, 220 
Coleridge, Poet, Books read by, pC; J., Mar. 
Coll legians, The, Author of, Lip., Mar. 
— ‘Confederation and Home Rule, W. R 


Wood, = = 


Conminism, E. de Laveleye on, C. R., Mar., 


Confederation and Home Rule, W. R., Mar. 
ny Review, vgn 214, 246 
Convents, Should they be ” Inspected? » i Oe 


Mar. 
yright * Plea for the Publishers, by Dr. A 
R., Mar., 214 
Cornell a Conant. Athictics at, O., Mar. 
Cornhill, Mar., 221, 247 
Cosmopolitan ’219 


“) 


eb. 
Mar. 


Courtney, oie ,on a Science of Character, Nat. 


omit Cc. F 1 P-tna Eventful sauica’ 


Current ee ag Thought, Rev. Dr. Parker on, 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Dandies, In the Days of the, B. M., Mar., 220 
es Wallace on, by Bishop Goodwin, acc; 


pe 
Darviniok’ Revised, by A. J. Mott, Nat. R., Mar., 


216 
Davis, Jefferson, on the Doctrine of State Rights, 
: » Feb., 219 , ss 
Davitt, Michael, on the Parnei Commission 


Report, N..C.; ” Mar. » 194 
Day, W., Reform of the Tur!, F. aoe Mar., 215 
Dead Man’ 's Diary, Lip. Mar., 20 
—: _ Aunt, ¢ Goes Allen, U. R., 
Feb., 
Fiemme ile of, L. H., 
9 Lady, Adventures J i pclzebub, by, U. R., 
Feb. 


Divorce (see under Marriage Laws) 
Dillinger, Dr. von, Canon MacColl on, C. R., 
ar., 214 
Drama ‘(see under Theatres) 
Duff, Sir M. E. Grant, on Matthew Arnold’s 
Writings, M. M., Mar., 220 

Durham, Lord, Turf Reform, N. R., Mar., 206 
Dutch Review De Gids, Feb., 210. 


Ecclesiastical Christianity, Luc., Mar. 
Education (see also under Universities) ; Free 
Schools and Public Reg en by Hon. 
Lyulph Stanley, C. R., Mar. 214; How will 
Free Education affect oy Churoh of England? 
N, - Mar. ; Curiosities of Schoolboy Wit, 
by H. Jj. Parker, L. M., Mar. 197; Mrs. 
Creighton on Home Education, ~ Mar. ; 
pea of the Roman Youth, A. R., Feb., 


Ego: ie the Unmanifested Beings, Luc., Mar. 
Eeypt : Universities of Ancient Egypt, H. R.; 


Fight Hours Question (see under Labour) 

Electric Lighting : G7 anne and How to 
Work Then, B. O. P., 

Electric Lighting and ‘buble —: by Sir W. 

M. Thomson, N, A. R., Feb., 

Electric be Prof. E. Thsmner’s Method of, 
ar. 

Electricity, Miscellaneous Dangers from, A. M., 
ar. 

Emigration and Immigration: Australian Emi- 

— of Yesterday and To-day, C. S., Mar. ; 
he Immigrant’s Answer (United States), by 

Judge J. P. Altgeld, F., Feb., 218 

English Illustrated, Mar., 194, 198; 203, 247 


Ericsson, John, Engineer, by W. C. Church, 
Scrib., Mar., 220 

gs oe in the Christian Atonement, F. Q. E., 
am, 


Siete Times, Mar , 210 


Fabian Socialists, Facts for, Mac., Mar. 
Fairbairn, Principal, on Anglo- Catholicism, Cm, 
ar., 214 

Fair Trade (see under Protection) 

Faith-healing, S. H., Mar. 

Farrar, Archdeacon, on St, Anselm, S. M., Mar. 
Fiction : On the Naming of Novels, Mac., Mar. ; 
Artificiality of Englis.: Nov Is, W. , Mar. 
Finance (see also under Protection), British Capital 
and American Industries, by E, Wiman, 
N. A.R., Feb., 202 

Fires in Theatres in 1889, by Capt. Shaw, M. M., 
Mar., 220 

Fitzgerald, Edward, T. B., Mar. 

Flies and Bluebottles, K., Mar. 

Fog- Signals and Fog-Signalling, C. S., Mar. 
Football Rugby Union Football, E. if Mar. 
Forth Bridge. 1. S., Mar., 203; E. 45 Mar., 2033 
2. J., Mar., 203 

Fortnightly Review, Mar., 215, 246 

‘orum, Feb., 202, 205, 210, Sa 245 

Frederick the Great, I. N. M , Mar. 

Free Education (see ‘under Education) 

French Periodicals, 222 

Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, Jan., 199, 247 


Gambling and Betting: The Evil of Betting and 
its Cure, by Wm. Day, F. R., Mar., 21 
Garnett, Miss Lucy, on the Ladies of the Imperial 
Seraglio, W. W., Mar. 

Gentleman's Magazine, Mar., 247 

Gcographical, Royal, Proceedings of Society, Feb. 
200 ; Scotch, Proceedings of Society, as 200 
George, St., and the Dragon, C., Mar., 

Comey Emperor of, Rescri ts ot (So sation), 
ar., 4. : 8 French 

I in, 


jocialist On, 209; 
J., Mar., amr F 














German Periodicals, 227 
Girls’ Own Paper, Mar., 247 
Gladstone, E., on oA Housing of Books, 


s hag Mar., 217 
Glasgow Municipality, A. Shaw, C. M., Mar., 


206 
Gloucester Cathedral, C. M., Mar., 219 
Godkir, £. L., on Newspapers in America and 
Elev acre, N. A. R., Feb., 203 
Goldsinuith, Oliver, by W. Minto, Ata, Mar. 
Goodwin, Bishop, on Wallace and ” Darwinism, 
ar., 219 
Good Words, Mar. » 24 
Gordon, W. J., on ‘he nial Printing-press 
of To-Day, = H., 
Gosse, Edmund, ies S Art R., Mar. 
Greenwood, Frederick, on the Evolution of Good- 
ness, far. , 216 
Ground Rents, ‘Taxation of, J. F. Moulton on, 
C. R., Mar., 214 
Grody, Mrs,. ae of, by Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
» Feb., 205 











Hamerton, P. Q., Art during Renaissance, P., 


Mar. 
Hamilton and Argyll, Elizabeth, Duchess of, Bel. , 


far. 

Heuiiten, G., on Italy and the Pope, N. A. R., 
Feb., 212 

Handwriting, Anatomy of, II., C. F. M., Mar. 

Harper’s Magazine, Mar. 219, 220 

Harrison, Frederic, on the Parnell Commission 
Report, N. R., Mar. 194 

Mate Mrs, Ernest, on Lace-making, G. O. P., 


Hell, How I Awoke in, Lip., Mar., zor 

High License, Ethics of, H. R., Mz ar, 

Hiller, Ferdinand, phd won of, by F. Corder, 
t R., Mar. 

Holy Wells, Ant., Mar. 

a Oliver Wende Il, Over the Teacups, by, 
A. M., Mar., 212 

Home Education, by Mrs. Creighton, Ata, — 

Home Rule, Confederation and, W. R., 

Homiletic Review, Feb. and Mar. a 195, 219, "246 

—— Christian, by Rev. Dr. Butler, S. M., 


Howells, W. D., of Decadence of Literature, 
H. M., Mar., 220. 

— Mrs. Holman, on at Petrie’s Discoveries 

“The Fayum,” G. O. P., Mar. 

Hunting and i ishing in North West, O., Mar. 

Huxley, Prof., on Natural Rights ‘and’ Political 
Rights, Reply to, N. C., Mar. 217; on Capital, 
the Mother of Labour, N. C., Mar., 217. 
Rabies i G. Fleming on the Suppression of 

ad in the United Kingdom, N. C., Mar., 


Hyphotism, Mrs. A. Besant on, U. R., Feb., 205; 
The Hidden Self, W. James, Scrib., "Mar. 220. 
Hysteria, Friendly Talk about, C. F. M. , Mar. 


Iceland, Visit to, Q., Mar. 

Illustrated Naval and Military Magazine, Mar. 

Immigration (see under Emigration) 

Imperial Federation: Confederation and Home 

ule, W. R., Mar. 

Imperial Institute, by Sir Somers Vine, M. Art, 

ar. 

Improvident Thrift, B. M., Mar., 220 

India : Chas. Bradlaugh on the National Congress, 
N. R., Mar., 216 

Exchange with India, by J. S. Wood, B. M., 

ar. 

capes? Influence and Independence, 

Industries, s secial, Mar., 203 

Infallibility, forking of, M., Mar. 

Influence Machines, K., Mar. 

Insurance, National, in "Germany, e J Mar., 211 

International Arbitration, W. R., 

Ireland (see also under Parnell ae = Irish 

Traits of Thought and *peech, Nat. R., "Mar., 

216; Confederation and Home Rule, W. R,, 

Mar. ; Evictions in Donegal, W. R., Mar. 

Trish Americans, their Influence and Position, 

o Ney 

Irrigable Lids Lj the Arid Region, C. M., Mar. 

Irving, Henry, A. L., Mar, 

Italian Explorers i in Africa, L. H., Mar. 

Italian Periodicals, 227 

pay Agen the Pope, Gail Hamilton, N. A. R., 
eb. 212. 
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InpvEx (continued). 


‘apan, An Artist’s Letters from, C. M., Mar., 219 
chovah a Fetish Stone? By ‘Andrew Lang, 
C. R., Mar. 214 

at $8 A., oa Plea for the Publishers by, 






z of Books, 
M., Mar., 





Jews: Whae ‘they believe about the Future Life, 


Q.. 

oan of ire, L. S., Mar. 

ournalism : Anonymity, by T. Hopkins, N. R., 
Mar. 216; Newspapers iF or <-™ and else- 


9 
merica and 


Mar. where, by’ E. L. Godkin, N » Feb. 216; 
Darwinism, The ‘Newspaper enact Regge "of To-day, 
by W. Gordon, L. ase Mar.; French 
a Tilustrated Papers, A. L., ae 
inting-press Judicial Torture in China, F. k., Mar., 219. 
Justice, Herbert Spencer on, x. (ol Mar., 217. 


4 

Seed Kabylia, by T. soa S. H., Mar, 
Ken Pi-hon. ©. ¢ far., 21,. 
King’s Own, Mar, 
Knolly ao. W. 

3 » Mar., ag 

¥ Knowledge, Mar., 247 

; Pope, Prince, on Brain Work and Manual 


foulton on, 


nn Linton, , Lord Napier of Magdala, 





Work, N. C., Mar., 217. 
sance, P., Krasinska, "Madame, Legend of, F. R., Mar., 215 
of, Bel., Labour Questions: (see _a'so under Capital, Pro- 
N.AR perty, Production); The Imperial Rescripts, 
i 172; Programme for Conference, 173; French 
Mae Socialist view of. 209; The Eight Hours’ Ques- 
, , tion, by C. Bradlaugh, Sir Graham Berry, Sir A. 
mmission Blyth, S'r S. Samuel. Sir 1. H. Farrer, Mr. G. 
F Livesey. and ‘others, F, R., Mar., 213 ; Occupa- 
iO P tional Mortality, L. H., Mar. 
ce, Joce-making, Mrs. Ernest Hart on, G. O. P., 
Mar. 
Lamv, Char’es, In the Footprints of, by B. E. 
?. Corder Martin, Scrib., Mar., 220. 
? Lamington, Late Lerd, B. M., were 220. 
Land } yrange ny W. be Sg 
Lanz, Andrew, Was Jehovah a Fetish Stone? by. 
cups, by, . R., Mar., 214. ™ 
a, Mar Laveleye, E. de, on Communism, C. R., Mar., 214. 
(oii Lea, H. C., Keynotes from Rome by, F., Feb., 
202. 
7% a * Lee, Margaret, on Divorce, N. A. R., Feb., 219. 
ess Lee, Vernon, on the Legend of Madame Krasin- 
iterature, ’ a Fir Mar., 215; Sketches of Tangier, 
—_— Leisure Hour, Mar., 247 
mee Leprosy, F. Q. E, Jan. 
Mar. Life Salvage ¢ ae Coasts of the United King- 
Political dom, S. W., 
Capital, a. W. es fo a Ethics of Property, F., Feb., 
7. 3 We 
q Linton, Mrs. Lyan, on Mrs. Grundy’s Kingdom, 
—— a aa on “The New and the Old,” 
»b. ; Lippincott’s Monthly, Mar., 199, 208, 247. 
” pong Lismore, A. Stokes on, E. I., Mar. 
Mar London Society, Mar., 2 
. Longman’s Magazine, Mar., 197, 198. 
J- ¢, Marquis of, on Oystcr Culture, G. W,, 
oe M 
uciier, Mar., 247 
Mar. 
MacColl, Canon, on Dr. von Dillinger, C. R., 
Home Mar., 214. 
MI. Art Macmillan's Magazine, agg 247 
i ’ — Rev. John, by Dr. A. T. Pierson, H. R., 
ingress, Mackay, C., on a True Christian, T. B., Mar., 
Maze azine of Art, Mar., 247 
B. M., F Mammals, Egg- Layine, K , Mar. 
iene Manila and Surroundings, H. M., Mar., 220. 
es Manual Work and Bra‘n Work, by Prince Kro- 
potkin, N. C., Mar. 
March, Month of, E._ J., Mar. 
Marriage and the Marri iage Laws: Margaret Lee 
i and Rev. P. S. Moxon on Divorce, N. A. R., 
oat Feb, 219; Mrs. Mona Caird on the Morality 
* Tetale of Marriage, F. R, Mar., 193 ; 
"Ma Martin, B E ,on Charles Lamb, Scrib., Mar. 
; a? Memory, by H. C Wood, C. M., Mar., 21 
2 Merritt, Gen., on the Army of the United States, 
naltt H. M., Mar., 220. 
7 Merriman, Hon. J., on Some South African Ques- 
M tions, F. R., Mar., 215 
me oe State in the New Testament, H. R., 
Feb, 
Milford, True History of, T. A » Mar. 
A.R. Millet, J. F., Artist, A. ine 
’ Mills, Hen. R. Q., on the’ : “~) Con- 
troversy (Protection) N. A: R., Feb., 218 











INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 


Mind-Reading of the Chinese, C. F. M., 


Mar. 
Missionary Magazines, 220. 


— Identity and Police Anthropometry, 


. R., Mar., 215 

Ment ’ James, imerviewed, C. S., Mar 

Mont, ‘Doré les Bains, by Rose Reeder H.M., 
ar. 


Month, Mar., 247 


Morally Deficient, What is to be done with, by | 


Lady Fred. Cavendish, N. R., Mar., 217 


Movecsh: Sketches in ‘Tangie er, by Vernon Lee, 


. R., Mar., 216 
PP aback Western, Lip., Mar. 
Moulton, J. I’., on the ‘Taxation of Ground Rents, 
C. R., Mar., 214 
Mountain Stumps, C., Mar., 221 
Moxon, Rev. P. S., on Divorce, N. 


218 
Municipality of Glasgow, C. M., 
Murray’s Magazine Mar., 247 
Music: How to listen to W agner’s Music, 
Mar., 220 


Mar., 205 


Napier, Lord, of Magdaia, F. R., Mar., 215 

National Insurance in i eee C. ¥:, Mins. 

National Review, Mar 

Navy : Adm. Colomb o on Nav: at W arfare, I. N. M., 
Mar. ; _— coeey on Our Merchant Ser- 
vice, N. Cc. 

Negro, Condition of, in South, O. D., Feb., 196 

Newbery House Magazine, Mar., 247 

New Review, Mar., 194, 198, 216, 246 

Newspapers (see under Journalism) 

New Testament, Middle State in, H. R., Feb. 

Nineteenth Century, Mar.. 194, 196, 217, 246 

Noel Hon. Roden, Poem by, Lip. Mar. 

North American Keview, Feb., 202, 203, 205, 212 
218, 246 








A. R., Feb., 


H. M., 


? 


Norman Dukes, Homes of, by Dean Butler, G.W., 


<A by C. W. Wood, Arg., Mar. 
Novels (see under Fiction) 


Numbers, their Occult Power and Mystic Virtues, 


Luc., Mar 


Occupational Mortality, L. H 
Ohio Valiey, 
Mar. 


, Mar. 
Prehistoric Remains in, C. 


M 


Olden Time and the New, Plea for Pastime, W. R., | 


Mar. 
Orders for Women, by Sophia Caulliie!ld, G. O. P., 


Mar. 
Ouida on Shelley, N. A. R., F 
Our Day, Feb., 196, 219 
Outing, Mav., 247 


eb. 


Oyster Culture, by Marquis of Lorne, G.W., 


Mar. 


Parent’s Review, 221 
Paris Exhibition, A. M., Mar. 


ig ker, Dr. Joseph, on Current English Thought, 


R., Feb. 199 
Parnell Commission Report, B. 


M., 


Mar., 194; 


Frederic Harrisoa on, N. R.,-Mar., 194: Mr. 
Davitt on, N. C., Mar., 144; W. M., Mar. » 194 
Party, How Best to Influence a, Dr. Bacon, F., 
Feb., 210 
Pasteur Institute, Visit t2, by Mrs. Brewer, S. M., 
far. 


Pauperism and the Poor Law: 
‘Town and Country. A Visit to Lambeth, by 
Mrs. Brewer, S. H., Mar. 

Payne, Harry, ‘Clown, Biog., C. S., Mar. 


Pennell, Mr. and Mrs. ‘Joseph, on Venetian 
Boats, H. M., Mar., 220 
Perry, Father Stephen Joseph, M., Mar. 


Phelps, Mr., on Decadence of Modern Literature, 


H. M., Mar., 220 


Picton, J. A., on Tithes, C. R., Mar., 21 
Plagiarism, James Runciman on, F. R., Me ur, 215 
Planets in 1899, C. F. M., Mar. 

Polish Reviews, 208 
Portfolio, Mar. 248 
Poor of London: 


How to help them, W. R., 


Mar., 2" : 
Powell, Major J. W., on Problems of American 
Archwology, F., Feb., 218 


Preaching, Illustrative Element in, H. R., Mar. 
Presbyterian Reform Review, 219 

Press (see under Journalism). 

Production, Unfair Burdens on, A. R., Mar. 
Property, Lord Bramwell en, N. C., Mar., 217 
Property, Ethics of, by W. S. Lilly, F., Feb., 
Protection and Fair ‘rade: 


the Gladstone-Blaine Controversy, N. A. R 
Feb., 218 


218 
Hon. R. Q. Mills on 


? 


251 


Public Speakers, Work of, C. F. M., Mar. 
Publishers, Plea for, by br. A. Jes sopp,. C. R., 
Mar., 214 


Quiver, Mar., 248 


Rawnsley, H. D.. Poems by, ™ M., Mar., 203 

Reality, What is it? A. R., Fe 

Revenue : How to Increase it walla Taxatica, 
E. I., Mar., 194 

Rhetorical Training for the Pulpit, H. R., Feb. 

Ritchie, Mrs., on J. Ruskin, H. M., Mar. 195 

Roman Questio: 1 (see under Catholic C hurch). 


| Roman Youth, Education of, A. R., Feb. 


Rouen: Homes of the Norman Dukes—II., Fe 
camp, by Dean Butler, G. W., Mar. 

Roussin, Adim., I. N .M. -» Mar. 

Riicker, Prof. ‘A. W. +, on Underground Moun- 


tains, aq 2 W., Mar. 

Runciman, James, on me Plagiarism and his 
Court, F. R., Mar., 2 

Ruskin, John, by Mrs. Rite hie, H. M. Mar., 195 

Russia and England in Central Asia, Col. Bell, 
R. G. S., Feb., and S. G. S., Mar., 200 

Russia: Two Extremes in Russia, by L. 
Smith, Ata., Mar. 

Russian "Periodicals, 228 


Toulmin 


Sailors, British, Position of, S. W., Mar. 
Saintsbury, Goowe, Twenty Years of Political 
Satire, by, Mac., Mar. 
Salvage ‘and Wreck R aising, S. a ,, Mar. 
Sandhurst, Lady, plograt phy, V » Mar. 
Sandwich, I. N. M. 
arr: zin, G., on W alt 7 a U. R., Feb. 
Scribner's Magazine, Mar., 220, 247 





Selborne, Past and Prese nt, M. M., Mar. 
Seminoles, ‘The, Scrib., Mar. x Ma 
Sermons, ‘Modern, Ir ndex to, E. T., Mar. 


| Servants and Demestic Service, N: at. R., Mar. 


| Sh 
| Shaw, Capt., 


| She lley, Poet: 





| 


Workhouse Life in | 


aw, A., 


Glasgow a Municipal Study, C. M., 
Mar. 206 


on Theatre Fires in 1889, M. M., 
New View of, by Ouida, N. A. R. 
eb., 205 
His House at Lerici, by A. Austin, N. R., 


Mar., 221 


Ma 
Shipping World, Mar. 
Sioux, Sun-Dance of, C. M., Mar., 219 
| Socialism (see also under P roperty, Capital, Pro- 
- ction, Labour Questions, Communism, &c.) 
F. Q. E., on, Jan.; Prof. Flint on, G. W., 
Mar. 

The German Emperor’s Beecigm, T., Mar. 
Solar System, Numerical is of, Luc., Mar. 
South Africa (see under A 
Southey, Books read by 
Spanish Periodicals 229 
Spencer, Herbert, on Justice, N. C., Mar., 217 
Spiritualist’s Library, Lan to Form, 207 
Stained Glass, A. L., 

Stanley, Hon. Lyul oe on Free Schools and 

Public Management, C. R., Mar., 214 
State Rights — America, by Jefferson Davis, 

N. 





, C..J.5 Mae 


A. i a 
Stead, W. ‘. : “Plea for the Citizen Christ, W. 
M., Mar. 
Stockholm, Notes on, T. B., Mar, 
Strozzi, Mother of the, Nat. R., x 216 
| Sunds ay at Home, Mar. 248 
Sur nday Magazine, Mar., 199 


| Symonds, J. A., on the Lyrism of English Ro 





mantic Drama. F. R , Mar., 215 


Talleyrand in England, by Lord Colchester, Nat 
R., Mar. 

Tangier, by Vernon Lee, N. R., Mar , 216 

Taxation of Ground Rents, by J. F. Moulton 
C. R. Mar., 214 

Tel-el-Kebir, How we Won, F. R. Mar., 196 

ee: Ethics of High License, H. R 


Ma 
Thabo Par Magazine, Mar., 221, 248 
Thackeray, F. St. John, Autumn Leaves (Poem) 


y, U. R., Feb. 
Theatre Fires i in 1829, Capt. Shaw, M. M., Mar. 


220 
Theatres and the Drama: Writing for “ Stage 
by Prof. A. Hennequin, F., Feb., 218 
The Lyrism of English Romantic Drama, by 
J. A. Symonds, F. R., Mar., 215 
Jefferson’s Autobiography, Cen., Mar., 219 
Early English Actresses, Theatre, Mar., 219 
Thermopyla, by Rennell Rodd, M. M., Mar. 
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Thomson, Joseph, on European Intercourse with 
the African, C. R., Mar., 216 

Thomson, Sir Wm., on Electric Lighting and 
Public Safety, N. A. R., Feb., 219 

Thrift, Improvident, B. M., Mar., 22e 

Time, Mar., 209, 247 

Tithes, J. A. Picton on, C. R., Mar., 214; Tithe- 
payer on, Nat. R., Mar., 216 

Transvaal, a Dutch View of, 210 

Tudor, Mary: Child, Wife, and Queen, by Miss E. 

T. Bradley, W. W., Mar. 

Exhibition, P., Mar. 

Turf Reform, by the Earl of Durham, N. R., 
Mar., 216; by Mr. Day, F. R., Mar., 215 

Tyler, Wat, and his Cause, Nat. R., Mar., 216 





Underground Mountains, Prof. Riicker on, G. W., 
Mar 


United States : Jefferson Davis on the Doctrine 
of State Rights, N. A. R., Feb., 219; America’s 
Fourth Centenary, by Gen. F. A. Walker, F., 
Feb., 218; Power of the Supreme Court, by E. S, 


Sat ketene mgr nen nae einen eee eer ee 


THE REvI 





ie en eee i is 
‘ 





Drone, F., Feb., 218; A Political Paradox, by 
L. W. Bacon, F., Feb.; The Army, H. M., 
Mar. 

Universal Review. Feb., 198, 246 

Universal Suffrage, Castelar, 201 

Universities ; Moral Aspects of College Life, by 
Pres. C. K. Adams; F. Feb, 

Wagner’s Music, H. M., Mar., 220 

Wales : Part played by Wales in the History of 
the English Church, N. H., Mar. 

Walker, Gen. F. 4., on America’s Fourth Cen- 
tenary, F., Feb., 218 

Wallace on Darwinism, by Bishop Goodwin, 
N. C., Mar. 

Ward, Rev. J. H., on the American Bishop of 
To-day, N. A. P., Feb., 279 

Waterloo Cup, the, O., Mar. 

Weather Forecasting, by R. H. Scott, M. M., 


Maar, 
Wellhausen and the Criticism of the Pentateuch, 
. Mar. 





EW. OF REVIEWS. 





Weapons, Ancient Sporting, Ant., Mar. 

va and its Cathedral, Mrs. Pereira, S. M,, 
ar. 

Westminster Review, Mar., 194, 246 

White’s “ Selborne,” Centenary of, Nat. R., Mar., 


216 

Whitman, Walt, G. Sarrazin on, U. R., Feb. 

Wilmington, Giant, Ant., Mar. 

Woman Suffrage, Pro and Con., A. M., Mar.; 
Results of the Non-Enfranchisement of Women, 

R., Mar. 

Woman's World, Mar. 248 

Women and Women’s Work: Orders for Women, 
G. O. P., Mar.; Horticulturists, W. W., Mar.; 
Servants and Domestic Service, Nat. R., Mar. 

Worker's Monthly, Schoolboy Humour, 197 

Workhouses : (see under Paupsrism and the Poor 
Law.) 


Young Man, Mar., 199 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mar. 


a Dr. JAEGER ’sS 


SS TDANITARY WOOLLEN SYSTEM 


. (Pure Woollen Clothing and Bedding throughout) 


“vg, | IS THE MOST SENSIBLE, MOST POPULAR, AND MOST SUCCESSFUL 
. REFORM OF THE CENTURY! 





: It has grown to an enormous business in six years, in spite of all prejudice and 
‘ opposition, is flattered by a host of imitations, and is patronised by thousands of the 
| most influential men and women in the world. 

It is the simple truth, the greatest comfort, the surest safeguard against the ills 
that flesh is heir to, the one thing desirable in the way of clothing, and the marvel is 


that it was never known until Dr. Jaeger discovered it. 


This simplest of all simple methods of clothing came upon the world as an 
electric flash, lighting up the darkness of ignorance and habit, revealing an unsuspected 
evil, and making easy the way of escape. 


Nore rxar Dr, JAEGER FIGHTS ADULTERATION! ~ gq 


All Yarns and Materiais employed for the Jaeger Goods are Tested Chemically and Microscopically 
by Trained Scientists, and are 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE! 














LONDON JAEGER DEPOTS— 


3 & 4, PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. (with Tatloring Department). 
456, WEST STRAND (Opposite to Grand Hotel). 

85 & 86, CHEAPSIDE. 

158, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 

42 & 43, FORE STREET (close to Moorgate Street Station, with Tailoring Department). 





Explanatory Jaeger Price List, full of interest, and containing List of 
Town and Country Depots, sent free. 


CAUTION! Insist on seeing the Diamond-shaped Trade 
Mark, enclosing Dr. Jaeger’s Portrait. 
Wrrnoor ruis TrapE Mark so-CALLED JAEGER GOODS ARE SPURIOUS. 


Dr. JAEGER'S SANITARY WOOLLEN SYSTEM CO, Ltd 
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Xviii © ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VINOLIA, 


A plastic emollient Cream. Relieves itching, insect-bites, ae ol chaps, and all skin 
eruptions. The choicest of Creams. 


The Illustrated Medical Neuis REPORTS :— 
“As an article of daily use in the household, ‘VINOLIA’ would prove a formidable rival of such 


remedies as Cold Cream.” 
The ‘‘ Baby’’ REPORTS :— 
“For acne spots on the face, and particularly for eczema, ‘VINOLIA’ is undoubtedly an efficacious 
remedy, frequently healing eruptions and removing pimples in a few days.” 


PRICES :—1/9, 3/6 & 6/e PER BOX. 


VINOLIA POWDER 


A soothing, soluble, silken, rose powder, free from metals and poisons. For toilet, 
nursery, use after shaving, roughness, weeping surfaces, eczema, etc. 
The lady’ s Pietorial REPORTS :— 


VINOLIA POWDER is a very soothing preparation, both in cases of skin disease and for toilet 
purposes, superseding the old toile: powders, which are apt to cause acne by blocking-up the pores of the skin.” 


PRICES :—1/9, 3/6 & 6/e PER BOX. 


VINOLIA SOAP 


Contains extra cream instead of free soda and potash, which eat into and shrivel the 
skin, hair, and nails. It is also de-alkalised and de-hydrated. 
For the toilet, nursery, bath, skin eruptions, and shampooing. 
The Hospital Gazette REPORTS :-— 
"We have tried ‘VINOLIA’ SOAP, and can certify that it is bland and non-irritating, even to the 
most delicate skin. The alkali in the soap being neutralized by an adequate provision of fatty base, it does not 
deprive the skin of its natural fat, but acts rather as a lubricant, leaving it soft and pliable.” 


PRICES :—Mepicat, 2/e¢ per Box of 3 Tablets; Toiet, 2/6 per Box of 3 Tablets. 


VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP, 


A de-alkalised, de-hydrated, superfatted, bay-rum Soap. Yields a most a 
substantial lather, and is the only Shaving Soap of its kind in existence. 


The Illustrated Medical Neuis REPORTS :— 
“Tt lathers well, and altogether is most agreeable. For those who are interested in the subject of 
soap, we add try ‘VINOLIA’ SOAP.” 


PRICES :—2/e & 3/6 PER STICK. 


BLONDEAU & CIE., London, Paris, and New York. 


ENGLISH DEPOT—RYLAND ROAD, LONDON, N.wW. 
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PURE DRINKING WATE 


FREE FROM DIRT, 
FREE FROM LEAD, FREE FROM DISEASE GERMS. 


CLP LP LA LA APH ALA LALA 
; EW realise the danger that may lurk in a cup of cold wate. TYPHOID FEVER and CHOLERA from sewage or other 
cacious infective matter, LEAD POISONING from the action of the water on leaden pipes or cisterns, INTESTINAL WORMS 
through the eggs getting into the water,—these are only a few of the more prominent dangers recognised by all sanitarians. 

MAWSON, SWAN, & WEDDELL, Operative Chemists, Newcastle-on-Tyne, set themselves the task, nine 
ago, of constructing a Filter which should be scientifically perfect, as well as practically convenient. Calling to their aid the 
resources of chemistry and bacteriology, they succeeded, after three years’ experiment, in producing a medium which 
» answered all requirements. Several mechanical improvements have been since introduced which render their Filters by far the 

" wost perfect, as well as the simplest, ever offered to the public. 
The testimony of Medical Officers of Health, Analytical Chemists, and authorities in sanitation, has been so pronounced im 


their favour that MAWSON’S FILTERS are now used all over the world. 
POPPA USA AP al Pad? 





of such 
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oilet, | MAWSON’S FILTERS. 


(IMPROVED PATENT.) 


























— THE ONLY FILTERS PERFECTED BY THE AID OF EXACT ANALYSIS. 
kin. - 
the 
0 the 
5 not Bike 
iS Plain Glass ......... 4/6 5 i 
. Do. with handle .. 8/6 er ee ae a 3 4 6 gallon White, decorated 1 2 4 
@acluding recharges). Price ...c0e0u00. 18/6 B4/- 27/- 88/- 80/= each. Earthenware. .35/~ 48/~ 65/_ 
SIMPLE, SAFH, EFFICIENT, EASILY, AND ECONOMICALLY RENEWED. 
ig, MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE PROPRIETORS, 
MAWSON, SWAN & WEDDELL, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
t of From over Six Hundred first-class Chemists in Great Britain, and from the following 
(amongst many other) Agents abroad :— 
ADELAIDE: Bickford & Sons; BARBADOES: Chandler & Co.; BOMBAY: Kemp & Co., Ltd.; BRISBANE: Berkley, Taylor & Co., 
Elliot Bros. & Co.; BRUSSELS: Ch. Delacre & Cie.; BUENOS AYRES: Demarchi, Parodi & Cle., CALCUTTA: Smith, 
Stanistreet & Co.; CAPE TOWN, &e. (all Ports): B. G. Lennon & Co.; COLOMBO (Ceylon): Neil S. Campbell & Co.; 
CHINA (all Treaty Ports): A. S. Watson & Co., Ltd.; JAGERSFONTEIN (0.F.S.): J. Debell; MADRAS: W, E. Smith & Co.; 
MANILLA: A. S. Watson & Co., Ltd.; MARITZBURG (Natal): E. S. T. Stantial; MELBOURNE: Felton, Grimwade & Co., 
Roeke Zompsilt & Co.; MONTREAL, &c.: Evans & Sons, Ltd.; PARIS: 62, Champs Rlysees; RANGOON: E. M. 
De Souza & Co.; RIO GRANDE DO SUL, and all BRAZIL: Hallawell & Co.; SINGAPORE~ ¥.. ‘ard & Co., Ltd.; &e., &e. 
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-C67~RAME FOOD” is the Extyacted Nourishment of the 


Phosphates, etc., in Wheat Bran, without the woody fibre, 
and makes white flour—for Bread, Cakes, etc.—and all Starchy 
Foods, really Nutritious, especially to the Bones and Teeth of 


‘the Human Frame. 


“ Framg Foon” Extract is sold separately, or in conjunc 
with Infants’ Diet, Porridge (cooked Wheaten Powder), Cocoa, 


Jelly, Drink Syrup, and 
BREAD. 
Wuire Breap starves the Frame, for it is largely composed 


of Starch. 
Wuorz Meat Barzan is indigestible, because it contains the 


husk of the Wheat, which cannot be assimilated. 

“Frame Foop” Breapis Whole Meal Bread wzthout the hush. 
It is as easily digested and as pleasant to the palate a White Bread, 
and is as nutritious as Brown Bread. /¢ zs the Bread of the Future! 


Dr. J. McMunn, F.R.C.P.E., F.R.C.S., of 36, Grange Road, Camden Town, 
under date September 26th, 1889, writes :— 

“JT have given a fair trial to ‘Frame Food’ Porridge, in the case of an emaciated weakly child. The 
Food agreed beyond expectation ; the child gained flesh, spirits, colour and good temper. Previous ts 
commencing ‘ Frame Food’ Porridge, its prospects of life were distant, 1 shall not be slow in again recom- 
mending the Food.” 

Dr. Epwin T. Ensor, M.D., &c., &c., 23, Chesterton Road, W., 
writes on 28th October, 1889 :— 

“The idea of extracting the nutritious constituents of bran, and returning them in an easily assimilable 
form to the flour is a very happy one, and calculated, I believe, to be of immense service in improving the 
nutrition of rapidly growing children, and of women during the child-bearing period of life. It is an 
exceedingly common remark of the latter that with each succeeding pregnancy, they notice a rapid deteriora- 
tion in the condition of their teeth; and we cannot doubt that this is, in a great measure, due to the drain 
of phosphatic and earthy matter from the maternal system. Hence it is imperative that those women whe 
would preserve their own health, and at the same time give birth to healthy children, should be supplied with 
an adequate amount of food, rich in bone-forming material, such as is contained in your ‘ Frame Food’ Extraet. 

From a considerable experience of the diseases of childhood, I believe that, were it universally given to 
infants on weaning, together with a sufficiency of good fresh milk, we should see infi='tely less of that 
distorting and weakening condition known as ‘ rickets.’ 

Your ‘Frame Food’ Preparations are eminently calculated to build up strong, healthy constitutions for 
our little ones ; and in endeavouring to popularize them, you merit the success which I hope and believe you 
will obtain. There is no quackery about them, they are sterling, honest, useful articles.” 


FRAME FOOD Co., Ltd., Lombard Road, Battersea, London. 














PROTECTION 


AGAINST FEVER, DIPHTHERIA, AND ALL DISEASES 


ARISING FROM 


IMPURE WATER AND AIR. 


Salt Regal 


A Certain Cure for 
INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN, FLATULENCY, &c. 


SALT REGAL is quite distinct from and superior to all other 
effervescing Salines, and occasional use does not lead to habitual 
sequirement. It is a new preparation, and purifies the system-without 
ged purging. It dees not irritate the mucous membrane, nor 

It assists nature to restore the 


A CLEAR HEAD. his E We 


zt 


SALT REGAL WORKS, LONDON & LIVERPOOL. 


dd d to the M 





ne ie Coopiate, sad ot the Store; but if any difficulty, send either rs. 6d. or 2s. 
: Salt Regal W: Liverpool, and a bot bottle will be ecobaded. in etuaes af outs # 
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delicate skin of Ladies and 

Children and others sensitive 

Jto the weather, winter or 
summer. 


PREVENTS 
REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, 
and CHAPPING. — 


SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R:S. 
President of the Royal College of 
hae Surgeons of ces 
ears’ Transparent is an 
article of the niciet ‘and niet Gobind 
manufacture, and one. of the . most 
refreshing and agreeable balms - for 
the skin. 
MRS. LANGTRY. 

‘IT have much pleasure in stating I 
have used PEARS’ SOAP for some 
time, and prefer it to any other.” 

(Signed) Lituiz Lancrry, 


ADELINA PATTI. 


‘ST have found PEARS’ SOAP 
matchless for the Hands and com 
plexion.” 

(Signed) ApELIna Patri, 





>S————-.- % ’ is s0 
==. PEARS’ SOAP # «i 











i= Roses.) Asmaller Tablet, un- 

Yj scented, is sold at 6d.; but 

i Hil == INSIST on having PEARS’, 
| == ‘as vilely injurious imitations 
t == substituted, --—— 
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i i Pusuisuinc U and Published at the Office of the Ruvs 
Printed fer the Preprieter, by Tux Hameazp most, Lae _ fe e ew or Ravisws, 








Frontispiece—Portrait of GEN. VON CAPRIVI. 
rogress of the World; with Portraits and Maps. «: 
Our Association of Helpers. 
Periodicals for Workhouses. 
More Portraits and Autographs — 

Lorp LANSDOWNE, OLIVE SCHREINER, and PATRICK FORD. 
Character Sketch—PRINCE BISMARCK, with Portrait. 
The Novel of the Month—Count Totstoi— 

‘* THE KREUTZER SONATA,” 


A Tale of Marriage, Jealousy, and Murder ; 
With Portraits of the Count and his Daughter. 


And an account of all the best Articles in the Magazines 
and Reviews. 


Index to Periodicals. 
New Books and Blue Books, 





NOTICED. 
How Cycling injures Health. By Dr. RICHARDSON. 
A Protest against Divorce. By Miss E. R. CHAPMAN. 
Portugal’s King and Colonies (Portrait and Map). 
In. Praise of. Polygamy. By BriGHAM YOUNG’Ss 


DAUGHTER. 


ARTICLES 


What I think of the Bible. 
The College of Surgeons. 


MACKENZIE, 
The latest Siberian Horror. By E, KENNAN. 


By Mr. GLADSTONE, 
By Sir MorELL 


How to begin the Millennium. By E. BELLAMY. 
Is there Coal in Kent? By Professor DAWKINS. 
The Langworthy Case in German Dress. 
Coming Men in England. By Justin McCaRTHY 
The Prince of Montenegro as a Poet. 
The Spectre of the Monk. By Archdeacon FARRA 
Mr. Balfour’s. Bill. By HENRY GEORGE. 
The Electric Railway of To-day. 
Where and Why I was Baptized. By C. H. SpuRGEo? 
Bismarck. By Sir R. BLENNERHASSETT. 
Cardinal Manning. By Dr. DOLLINGER. 


SY 


A Chinese View of European Civilisation. 
How Smoking Injures the Voice. 

A Missionary Review of Reviews, 

The Neutrality of Belgium and Switzerland. 
France in 1789 and 1889. By FREDERIC HARRISON, 
The Empress Frederick. By a FRENCHMAN, 
Zolaism. By Dr. OLIVER W. HOLMEs, and Others. 
Why not eat Horse? By Legs KNowLEs, M.P. 


Uame Rule for Wales. 








OFFICE owe REVIEWor REVIEWS? NDI BURLEIGH ST STRAND, Wi 
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Invaluable for all “and. Chest Affections 

Coughs, Hoarseness, “of Volee. One of the 

Physicians to anita of Wales says :— 

gave my patient so-much relief as Stern’s Pumiline,” 
Price 1/1¢ and 2/3 per Box. 





‘The most effectual Inhalant for all Lung and Throat 

ae | Bronchitis, Influenza, &. Givés immediate 

relief. Over 700 Testimonials. Sir Morel Mackenzie 

) | writes :—*‘Pumiline is a most valuable preparation 
iy admirable in Bronchitis and Laryngeal Catarrh.” 
Price 1/6 and 2/6 per Bottle. "kg 

From all Chemists, or with 3d. extra to cover postage, from 















A Pine Harvest om the Alje 


Collecting Pumille Ps 
«e. & G. STERN, 62, Gray’s Inn Road, London, w.c. “Ge=: ele Bn 3 





- PURE BEEF anp 
NOTHING BUT’ .¢ 
BEEF z 






















oe NO ADMIXTURE OR ADDITION r ANY KIND. ws 


Prepared OVER 

exclusively from the Cattle 6 0,0 O 0 

- f reared on the Pastures of the OX c are slaughtered 
Kemmerich Extract of Beef Company, annually for 


Banta Elena, Argentine Republic. BO UILLON F LEET. 








| Champion’s 
| Vinegar 


Is the BEST and only the BEST. 














“Kaanreds éors iysaivery” (Health ts beauty.) 


SOUTHALL’S ‘SANITARY TOWELS’ 


Used on Land & Sea.—SAVES W ASHING 













FROM LADIES’ OUTFITTERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
_ er For SAMPLE PACKBTS write to the LADY MANAGER, 17, Buu Sraxzsr, BraurwGuam—Post Free, 1/3, 2/3, and 3/1. 


Wholesale Agents: London—SHARP, PERRIN. & CO.,.3:, Old Change; and STAPLEY & SMITH, 
Wall. Manchester—PEEL, WATSON & CO, 





. PATENTEES & ste Soesepioerench anges 


“iy a oe 


PRICE PER PACKET (OF 1 DOZEN) fs., 2s., & 2s. Od. 


; London 
“ane ort.” Giasgow—) P. HARRINGTON. Edinburgh—McRITCHIE & FISHER. Continental Address—so,Rue D’Uszes, Paris 


: ‘SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, BIRMINGHAM, 


— | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 1 





POLICIES EFFECTED NOW, OR BEFORE MIDSUMMER Day, 
SECURE EARLY AND SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 





TWELVE REASONS 
WHY I SHOULD ASSURE IN THE > 


3UN LIFE OFFICE | 2a 


; ~~ 





Because it is one of the oldest and wealthiest of our Institutions, 7. Because it is a feature of the Office to give its Policy-holders funder 
does a first-class i. Life Assurance business only, and is not all ordinary tables) three Bonus Options at each Division of Profits, 
subjected to Fire, Marine, or other hazardous risks, viz.: Cash, Addition to the sum assured, or Reduction of Premium, 


2. Because the expenses of its establishments are shared with the Sun without regard to the state of health of the assured. 
Fire Office—the oldest purely Fire Office in the world—thus giving it 8. Because its Bonuses are exceptionally handsome, its Cask Bonuses 
an advantage over other purely Life Offices. being larger than the Reverstonary Bonuses of some other Offices. 

8, Because it is exceptionally strong, having £36 of Invested Funds At last Division an average of £3 12s. was returned in Cash out of 
against every 4100 of Assurance on its books, or equal to 12 years’ every 410 paid in premiums, The net cost of the assurance is thus 
income in hand. much reduced. 


4. Because none of its Funds are in Jrish Mortgages, while many Offices . Because its Bonuses are payable as soon as declared.—In most 
are thus heavily invested, and several have to the extent of two- Offices they are not payable until the Policy is five years old. 


thirds of their funds in mortgages on land or property, both of which F : : 
securities have depreciated enormously of late years. 10. Because it guarantees a substantial Surrender Value, and no Policy 
of which a Surrender Value remains in the hands of the Society 

6. Because it assumes a low rate of interest in its valuations, deals with can lapse. 
net premiums only, and leaves future profits wholly unanticipated. 
It assumes only 3 per cent., while some other Offices assume as high | 11. Because its claims are payable immediately on maturity, or on proof 


© 





a rate as 4 per cent. of death; thus furnishing ready cash when most wanted. 

6. Because its Profits are divided in actual cash—one of the best proofs | 12, Because the latest improvements introduced by the Society make its 
of present, as well as one of the best guarantees of future strength. Policies unique, and render them more marketable, and more readily 
* Any rotten office may declare a large reversionary Bonus.” —T7 ruth. negotiable than those of any other Office. 





New Double Option Prospectuses now ready. Apply to the Actuaries, Sun Life Office, 63, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 





Y a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast-tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills- 


It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 


attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well-fortified 
wth pure blood and a properly-nourished frame.”— The Civil Service Gazette. 








“ They fit perfectly, and a ae superior to 
all the other Corsets I have tri 
(Signed) MARIE ROZE. 


‘VEN: 


DIAGONAL SEAM CORSET. 

Will not split in the Seams nor tear in the 

Fabric. Exquisite model. Perfect comfort. 
Guaranteed wear. 

Every genuine Y & N Corset is stamped 
“Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam Corset, 
No. 116,” 
in oval. 


Beware 
worthless 
imitations 


PWARDED oeys” PRIZE MEDALS. 


C BRANDAUER& CoS: 
pointtu PENS 


OT ta a eT ~ 

Write as smoothly asa lead sail Helter sey nor rine, the 
points being rounded by a new process. 

N.B, - Attention is also drawn to their New “ Graduated Series of 

Pens,” which offers the novel advantage of each pattern being made 





( 
« 
4 





tin 4 degrees of flexibility. 
P 4 Three 
Assorted Sample Box of either series for 7 Stamps, from Sold by all Drapers and Gold 
Medals. 








&. BRANDAUER & CO’S PEN WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. Ladies’ Outfitters. 
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THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, New Oxford Street, London, 
IS REMARKABLE FOR ITS DISPLAY OF COPIES OF CELEBRATED WORKS OF 


@he Great Masters, 
From the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
HER MAJESTY’S COLLECTIONS AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE AND WINDSOR CASTLE. 
Albums of Reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. 


“AUTOTYPE: A DECORATIVE & EDUCATIONAL ART.” 


See new Pamphlet (40 Pages, with Illustrations), Free by Post to any address. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE (186 pp.) Free per Post for SIXPENCE. 


Tae AUTOTYVTEETE COMPANY, LONDON. 


NOW READY, VOLS. I. to V. 
To be completed in Eight Vols., issued quarterly, square 8vo., cloth, 6s. each; or half-morocco, 8s. 6d. each. 


BLACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA, 


A Handy Book of Reference on all Subjects and for all Readers. 
With numerous Engravings and Maps. 


EDITED BY CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., 
Editor of ‘‘ Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary,” &c. 
*.* Vol. VI. will be published on June 13th. 


“ Will be found a boon to the ne reader. Some handy form of ency- ‘*The articles are distinguished by accuracy not less than by succinct. 
clo has long been wanted. This is comprehensive, without being | ness. We have been particularly struck with the Tagqenied . 
bulky- The information is succinctly given, sufficiently copious, and strictly | and legal articles. The work is being admirably oupartoed ty 
selvount.” Saturday Review. Annandale.—Sfectator. 


*,* Prospectus, with Specimen Page, post free on application, 
Dondon: BLACKIE & SON, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In handsome crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d., post free. 


Boyhood, Adolescence, and 
Youth. 


By LEON TOLSTOI, 
Author of “Anna Karenina,” “ What I Believe,” ‘ War and Peace,” &c., &c. 
Translated from the Russian by CoNSTANTINE PororF. 

“ Extremely interesting. Tolstoi’s power of Seorene is admirably 
shown in the pictures of Russian scenery. Some of the incidental characters 
bear the impress of real portraiture.”—Times Weekly. 

‘‘ An English reader could not read the story in a better rendering.”— 
The Scotsman. 

“Supplying an unquestionably graphic picture of the Russian of the 
time. Globe 





““Mr. Stock’s publication derives its chief merit from its translation by a 
native of Russia. Mr. Popoff’s English is remarkably good ; so good, in- 

deed, that it is only here and there, by dint of hard searching, that we can 
find anything betraying the handling ofa of a foreigner." ’— Bookseller. 


In crown 8vo., price 1s. 6d, A “few « copies of the cheap edition of 


What I Believe, 


By LEON TOLSTOI, 
Translated from the Resdan by CoNSTANTINE Pororr; are still on sale. 


In crown 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d., post free. 


Poets and Peoples of Foreign 
Lands. 


By J. W. CROMBIE. 

“ A genuine and substantial contribution to the ded/es Jettres ; it really is 
- eloped to add to the general knowledge and appreciation of literary work. 
Mr. Crombie supplies not only criticism, but biographical data and 
translations of the poems quoted ; and, while his verse is neat and accurate, 
prose is flowing and pleasant. His book is altogether very readable and 

parka and is calculated to instruct as well as delight.” —Glode. 
“ He takes his readers to what will be fresh woods and pastures new to 
most of them. There is a strange beauty in many of the songs and ballads. 
_ succeeds in making his matter natter thoroughly i interesting.” —Pali Mall 


‘London; ELLIOT STOCK, 62, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


OMAN.—Weekly, One Penny. 
Office, 26, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


OMAN.—The Journalistic Phenomenon. Only 


a few months old. 


VV OMAN.— Has been quoted and eulogised by 
all the best journals in the British Isles. 











OMAN.—Has supplied the subject of a leading 


article in the '‘ Saturday Review.” 





OMAN.—To quote the Words of the “ County 
Gentleman,” has ‘‘ caught on considerably ” with 
the public. 





OMAN’S List of Contributors is a formidable 


array of well-known names. 


OMAN.—Contains Short Stories and Serials by 


Popular Authors, and gives Prizes. 








OMAN.—In her title comprises a 


Princess, Lady, and much more. 





OMAN.—Is known by her orange-red coloured 


cover. 


OMAN.—Withal costs only One Penny, and 
may be purchased at all Railway Bookstalls and in 
the Shops of all Newsvendors who study the interests 
of themselves and their customers. 











WOMEN'S HANDICRAFTS EXHIBITION. 
READ THis ween's ‘' WOMAN." 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. ili 





Mr. GEORGE ALLEN, of Orpington, 


Publisher of Works by Professor RUSKIN, Mr. AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, and the New 
Magazine ‘‘Igdrasil,” &c., &c., has opened London Premises 


At 8s, Bell Yard, 


TEMPLE BAR, 


w.c. 





Some of.the Principal Works are Appended below. 


BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


Nearly 


THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. 


ready, Small post 8vo. cloth, each 7s. 6d, 
1. The Lamp of Sacrifice.—2. The Lamp of Truth. 


Small complete editions of 


—3. The Lamp of Power.—4. The Lamp of Beauty.—5. The Lamp of Life.—6. The Lamp of Memory.—7. The Lamp 
of Obedience. The Fourteen Plates for this edition have been specially prepared. 


ARATRA PENTELICI. 
and Twenty Plates by the Autotype Process. 


Seven Lectures on the Elements of Sculpture. 


With One Engraving on Steel 


1. Of the Division of Arts.—2, Idolatry.—3. Imagination,—4, Likeness,—gs, Structure.—6, The School of Athens.—7. The Relation between 


Michael Angelo and Tintoret. 


ARIADNE FLORENTINA. Six Lectures on Wood and Metal Engraving, and Appendix. 


e Fac-similes from Holbein’s ‘‘ Dance of Death,” and Twelve Autotype Plates. 


Full-pag 


With Four 


1. Definition of the Art of Engraving.—2. The Relation of Engraving te other Arts in Florence.—3. The Technics of Wood Engraving.—4. The 


Technics of Metal Engraving.—s. Design in the German Schools of Engraving. (Holbein and Durer.)—6. Design in the Florentine 


Engraying. (Sandro Botticelli.)—7. Appendix. 


VAL D’ARNO. Ten Lectures on Art of the Thirteenth Century in Pisa and Florence. 


Engraving and Twelve Autotypes. 


hools of 


With One Steel 





Small post 8vo, cloth, each §s.; or in roan, gilt edges, each 7s. 6d. 

SESAME AND LILIES. A Small Edition, containing 
only the Two Lectures, ‘‘ King’s Treasuries” and ‘‘ Queen’s Gardens,” 
with a new Preface. Ninth Edition. 

MUNERA PULVERIS. Six Essays on the Elements of 
Political Economy. 

TIME AND TIDE, BY WEARE AND TYNE. 
Twenty-five Letters toa Working Man of Sunderland on Laws of Work. 

THE CROWN OF WILD OLIVE. Four Essays on 
Work, Traffic, and the Future of England. With Article on the 
Economy of the Kings of Prussia, Third Edition. 

QUEEN OF THE AIR: A Study of the Greek Myths 
of Cloud and Storm. 

THE TWO PATHS. Lectures on Art and its Application 
to Decoration and Manufacture. Delivered in 1858-9. With new 
Preface and added Note. 

“A JOY FOR EVER” (AND ITS PRICE IN THE 

ARKET). The substance of Two Lectures on the Political 
Economy of Art. With new Preface and added Articles. 

THE EAGLE’S NEST. Ten Lectures on the Relation 
of Natural Science to Art. 

LECTURES ON ART. Delivered at Oxford, 1870. 
Revised by the Author, with new Preface. 

THE ETHICS OF THE DUST. Ten Lectures to 
Little Housewives on the Elements of Crystallization. Crown 8vo. 
Fifth Edition. 

THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER; or, The 
Black Brothers: a Legend of Styria. With numerous Woodcuts. 
Ninth Edition. Cloth, as. 6d. 





Uniform with the New Edition of “‘ THz Stones or Venicz,” a New 
and Complete Edition of 


MODERN PAINTERS. In Five Volumes, with all the 
Woodcuts, one J.ithograph, and the 86 Full-Page Steel Engravyings, 
besides three hitherto unpublished. The text is that of the last (1873) 
Edition, with all the Author’s subsequent Notes and A NEW EPI. 
LOGUE. Cléth, price £6. 6s. the 5 vols. (not sold separately). 


THE STONES OF VENICE. Complete Edition (Imp. 
8vo). In Three Volumes, with the 53 Plates and the Text as originally 
issued, cloth, £4 gs. the ee vols. The small edition, containing 
selections for the use of Travellers in Venice and Verona, is still to be 
had, in two vols. cloth, 5s. each. 

EXAMPLES OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
VENICE. With the Text and the 16 Plates as originally published, 
in cloth cover (unbound), on atlas folio (about 25 in. by 17} in.), £3 3s. 
A few of the Special Copies on hand-made paper, with Plates on India 
paper, still remain, price Six Guineas. 

THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. 
With the 14 Original Plates, imp. 8vo., cloth, £x rs. Sixth Edition. 


MORNINGS IN FLORENCE: Being Simple Studies of 
Christian Art, for English Travellers. r2mo, rod. each No., in red 
leatherette. 1. Santa Croce.—2. The Golden Gate.—3. Before the 
Soldan.—4. The Vaulted Book.—5. The Straight Gate.—6. The 
Shepherd’s Tower. These Six Parts may be ha 
cloth, price 4s. 

ST. MARK’S REST. The History of Venice. Written 
for the help of the few Travellers who still care for her Monuments. 
12m0. complete, in cloth, 6s. 

UNTO THIS LAST. Four Essays on the First Principles of 
Political Economy. Sixth Edition, 3s. cloth ; 4s. roan, gilt edges, r2mo. 


FRONDES AGRESTES. Readings in ‘ Modern 


Painters,” Ninth Edition, cloth. gs. ; roan, gilt edges, 4s. 


bound together in 





BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


In the Press, A NEW WORK ON FRANCE. With Maps 
and 500 Illustrations. 

In 4 Vols. Cloth, Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. each. 
NORTH-EASTERN FRANGE, : 
SOUTH-EASTERN FRANCE, } Will be ready Shortly. 
SOUTH-WESTERN FRANCE, 


NORTH-WESTERN FRANCE is also in Preparation. 
In the Press, 
A NEW NOVEL, By BLANCHE ATKINSON, 
Author of the “ Wes or Lirs,” 
“THEY HAVE THEIR REWARD.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 





IGDRASIL: A Magazine of Literature, 
Art, and Social Philosophy, and Journal of Ruskin Reading Guild. 
Monthly Sixpence. 

The APRIL NUMBER contains, zn¢er alia, some Letters of 
Mr. Ruskin not included in ‘* Arrows of the Chase”; a Poem 
by Hon. Roden Noel; Social Problems, by Henry Rose ; the 
Poet as Seer and Singer, by Joseph Skipsey ; and the Influence 
of Reynolds on Ruskin, by W. G. Collingwood. 


In the press, in x vol., crown 8vo. 


The Posthumous Poems of Charles Mackay, LL.D., F.S.A. 


With Introduction by his Son. ERIC MACKAY, 





AU Books sent carriage paid. 


Lists post free. 


GEORGE ALLEN, ORPINGTON, KENT, and LONDON: 8 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, W.C. 











iV ADVERTISEMENTS. 





CASSELL & CO.’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Just published, price 6s., 


THE POPE AND THE NEW ERA. Being Letters 
from the Vatican in 1889. By WILLIAM T. STEAD, Author of 
** Truth about Russia.” 
* A most diverting work.”—Saturday Review. 
“The book is vigorously and often eloquently written, and is full of 
interesting facts.” —Shefield Independent. 


Second Edition, price ros, 6d. 


TRUTH ABOUT RUSSIA. By W. T. Sreap. 





NEW VOLUME by Q. Second Edition, now ready, price ss. 


THE SPLENDID SPUR. By Q, Author of “ Dead 


Man’s Rock,” &c. 


** If anyone would read a good gattling story of adventure, let him at once 
send for ‘The Splendid Spur.’ There he will find a breathless succession of 
fights, imprisonments, and escapes, all told with a dash and vigour which 
leaves nothing to be desired.—Guardian, 





RECENT SERIALS. 


Part 1, ready April 24th, Price 6d. 
The Dictionary 
of Religion. 


An Encyclopedia of Christian and other 
Religious Doctrines, Denominations, Sects, 
Heresies, Ecclesiastical Terms, History, 
Biography, &c., &c. 


Edited by 


The Rev. WILLIAM BENHAM, B.D., F.S.A. 


To be completed in 18 parts. 


*,* With Part 1-will be issued free of charge a Coloured Map 
showing the various RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD, and their 
distribution over the earth. ° 





Now ready, Parts 1 and 2, price 7d. each. 
Gleanings from Popular Authors, Grave and Gay. 
With about 400 Original Illustrations. 
*,* With Part 1 is given a copy a FREDERICK BaRNARD'S Celebrated 
Picture,“ The Two Wellers,” handsomely printed in Tints. 





Parts 1 to 4 now ready, price 7d. each. 
Science for All. With Numerous Illustrations. 
*,* A Fourth Edition of Part \ has already been called for. 





Parts 1, 2, and 3, now ready, 6d. each, of 
The World of Wonders. With upwards of 500 Illustrations, 
Notice.—Portraits of the Princesses Maud and Victoria of Wales, 


Dr. Allon, and Sir Frederick Abel, appear in Part 8, for May, of 
The Cabinet Portrait Gallery. Price 1s. 








Parts 1 to 4 now ready, 3d. each, of 
The New Illustrated Edition of 


Farrar’s Life of Christ. In large type with upwards of 300 
Illustrations, 




















CASSELL’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, containing particulars of upwards of One Thousand Volumes published by Messrs. Cassatt & ComMPany, 
ranging in price from Threepence to Fifty Guineas, will be sent on request post free to any address, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW 





For APRIL. (No. CXLVII.) Price 4s. Annual Subscription, 12s. 6d., post free. 
3 CONTENTS. 
The Life of a Journalist. ‘ 


Demeter and Asolando. | 8. The New High Church Manifesto, 
. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 6. The Viking Age. 9. Short Reviews and Brief Notices. 
Life Insurance among the Poor. [Methodism.| 7. Two Prime Ministers: Melbourne and | 10. Summaries of Foreign Periodicals, 
. The Theological Institution Controversy in | Russell. 


NOON-DAY ADDRESSES, 


Delivered in the Central Hall, Manchester, by Rev. W. L. WATKINSON, Author of “ The Influence of Scepticism on Character,” &c., &c. 
Crown 8vo., stiff covers, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


wna 








By Canoe and Dog Train among the Cree and Salteaux Indians. 
By EGERTON RYERSON YOUNG, Introduction by Rev. Mark Guy Pgarsg. Portraits of the Rev. E. R. Younc and Mrs. Youne, and 
32 Illustrations. Third Thousand. Imperial r6mo. 3s. 
“The book is brimful of fact for missionary sympathisers ; it is equally brimful of adventure ; with horses, dogs, guns, canoes, and wild Indians, eneugh for 
the merriest schoolboy . . . Altogether it is a very stirring book.”— Birmingham Gazette. 





_CHARLES H. KELLY, 2, Castle Street, City Road, E.C., and 66, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


TiT-BitTs 


From all the most interesting Books, Periodicals, and Contributors in the World. 
EDITED BY GEO. NEWNESS. 








. @& The Highest Class of all the Penny Periodicals. 
PURE. INTERESTING. AMUSING. INSTRUCTIVE. 


Saino TS originated the Railway Insurance System, which has been so largely copied by other Papers. 
IT-BITS has id TWO THOUSAND SEVEN H i 
Teenty- Seven Chan pai UNDRED POUNDS Insurance Money, being 


Offices: 








BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. Vv 





SWAN 


SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 





THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST TO Dr. 


LOUIS ENGEL’S EDITION DE LUXE, 


, 
“From HANDEL to HALLE,” 
IS NOW OPEN. The Work will comprize 
neg et (by Dr. Dr. Bagel of Handel, Gluck, Beethoven, Sir A. Sullivan, Josep!: B .rnby, Mme. Albani, Sir Charles Hallé, Three Musica 


ies—Patti as a ffiman, and Heg: ner. 


a 
IMPORTANT AUTOBIOGRAPHIES of Weohaee Herkomer, R.A. and Professor Huxley, F.R.S. 
ENGRAVED PORTRAITS of Mme. Albani, Sir A. Sullivan, J. ‘Barnby, Prof. Huxley, Prof. Herkomer’s Father, Prof. Herkomer as a Child, Prof. 


Herkomer in his Studio, Prof. Herkomer in his Academical 2 Mme. Patti, Hoffman, Hegner, Sir Chas. 
eethoven : 


together with a Facsimile Letter and Autograph Music Score b 


_— Lady Hallé (Norman-Neruda), 
all produced in the best style of A: 


The whole printed from new type on a specially designed paper, and elegantly bound in a rich cloth with designs on front cover. 
PROSPECTUS TO BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS OF Thos, DE QUINCEY. 
With Preface and Annotations by JAMES HOGG. Two vols., 
350 pages, with Portrait, ras. 

“There are many differences of opinion as to the Works of De Quincey 
that will live. Those who would narrow the list have, we think, a very 
inadequate notion of their worth. As a master of style alone he is entitled 
te among the ‘Immortals.’ It is true that nearly all the products of 
his pen appeared originally in the pages of serials; but there were giants 
among azine contributors in those days, and De Quincey was one of 
them.”— Pail] Mail Gazette. 





A NEW BROWNING BOOK. —3s. 6d. 


BROWNING’S MESSAGE TO His TIMES: His 
Religion, Philosophy, and Science. By EDWARD BERDOE. With 
a new Portrait, and three facsimile Letters from Robert Browning to 
Dr. Berdoe. Contains an important Paper on Paracelsus, “‘ and much 
that is interesting and suggestive.” —Scotsman. 


RELIGIOUS SYSTEM OF THE WORLD. es, 

large 8vo., 7s. 6d. A 5 me Papers by Edw. Clodd, Canon Cie 

St. C. Boscawen, egge, S. Beal, Isab. Bird, Sir A. Lyall, Dr. 

Leitner, F. York owell, Oscar Browning, A A. Picton, Dr. Ed. 

White, J. Clifford, W. Pollard, Fred. Harrison, W. S. Lily, D. Naoroji, 

F. Pincott, M. foseph J: M. Robertson, A. P. Sinnett, Sir Fred. 

Pollock, G. W. Foote, Dr. Crosskey, Stanton Coit, C. . Voysey, and 16 

other leading Specialists on the 40 principal Ethnic Religions, Christian 
Sects, and Philosophic Creeds, 

“A remarkable contribution to the literature of religious thought.” — 

Manchester Guardian, ‘‘A remarkable compendium on religions.”— 

Liverpool Post. 


ROBERT OWEN: HIS LIFE, TIMES, AND LABOURS. 
By LLOYD JONES. Edited by W. CAIRNS JONES. With 
Portraits, etc. 6s. 

‘* Robert Owen deserves the eulogium of Mr. Lloyd Jones’s concluding 
sentence: ‘He laboured for the people, he -_ working for them, and his 
last thought was for their welfare.’”—Speak “* A worthy record of a 
life of noble activities.”—Manchester Ruawinen 








By HUBERT HALL, F.S.A., of H.M. Public Record Office. 


1.—COURT LIFE UNDER THE PLANTAGEN ETS. 
© OVe. I5S. 

“ Really a delightful book. Pleasantly written and handsomely illus- 
trated.” —Journal of Education. “A surprisingly successful reproduction 
of life in the reign of Henry of Anjou.”—Scotsman. “Mr. Hall has a 
keen eye for the human interest in history.”"—Saturday Review. 





With Illuminated Plates, etc. 
2.—SOCIETY IN. THE ELIZABETHAN AGE. With 
numerous Coloured Plates, etc. 

“Mr. Hubert Hall’s highly i interesting and most useful work.”—Professor 
W. Hates in the Academy. “ People who wish to understand the manners 
and customs of our ancestors of the 16th century as they really were, and 
not as they ought to have been, cannot do better than read it.”—T ruth. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





MACMILLAN & CO.”’S NEW BOOKS. 





A NEW P9OOK BY SIR CHARLES DILKE, Bart. 


PROBLEMS OF GREATER BRITAIN. 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir Cuartes Ditkg, Bart. With Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 
36s. SEGOND EDITION. 

The Montreal Gazette says: ‘“‘We must part with Sir Charles Dilke’s 
book, with the sense of having by no means done it the justice that it 
deserves. It is the one great book on the Colonial Empire of Great Britain. 
It does for Greater = what Mr. Lr a — for the American 
continent.” LEWIS CARR 


HE NURSERY ” ALICE. ” — Containing 
Twenty Coloured Enlargements from Tenniel’s Illustrations to 
“ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND,” with Text 
adapted to Nursery Readers by Lewis CARROLL. The Cover designed 
and coloured by E. Gertrude Thomson. 4to. 4s. 


AMONG THE SELKIRK GLACIERS; 
being the Account of a Rough Survey in the Rocky Mountain ete 
oon Columbia. By WiLL1AM SpotTswoop Green, M.A.,F.R.G.S. 

C., Author of ‘‘ The High Alps of New Zealand.” Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MYTHOLOGY AND MONUMENTS OF 
ANCIENT ATHENS ; being a translation of a portion of the ‘‘Attica” 
of Pausanias by Margaret de G. Verrall, with Introductory Essay and 
Archzological hs gees ord by Jang E. "HARRISON, author of “‘ Myths 
of the Odyssey.” ‘“‘ Introductory — in Greek Art,” &c. ith 
Sieceeesions a Plans. Crown 8vo 


ORGANIC EVOLUTION AS THE RES- 
ULT OF THE INHERITANCE of ACQUIRED CHARACTERS 
ACCORDING TO THE LAWS OF ORGANIC GROWTH. By 

Dr. G. H, THEopor Ermer, Professor of Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy in Tiibingen. Translated b J. T. Cunnincuam, M.A., 
F.R.S.E., late Fellow of University College, Oxford. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


THE BRAIN OF AN ARMY. A Popular 


Account of the German General Staff. By Spenser WILKINSON, 
author of “ Citizen Soldiers.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Laonad seer says: “‘ The best manual that exists of the functions of a 
er: 
oethe Pad Da Mall Gone: i ote : ‘* There is not . ool e in the book.” 
SECO ND REVISED 


SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. - ‘By Sir Joun 


Lussock, F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D., &c. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 





NOW READY, PART II., POPULAR EDITION, ONE SHILLING. 


THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. By Sir 
Joun Lussock, F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. Part I., Library Edition, 
E s. 6d. Part II., Uniform with Part I, 3s 6d. Parts I. and IL., 
opular Edition, ‘each, Paper covers, 15. ; doth, 1s. 6d. 


THE DEVELOPMENT & CHARACTER 
of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. By Professor Cuartes HERBERT 
Moore. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

The Builder says: ‘‘ Both ably written and well illustrated. . . . He is 
obviously an architectural student of no small ability and industry.” 
The Building News says: *‘ A most able and clever beok.” 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE HERIOTS. By Sir Henry S. Cunninc- 


naM, K.C.I.E., Author of ‘‘ The Cceruleans : a Vacation Idyll,” ** The 
Chronicles of Dustypore,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. By D. 


Curistiz Murray, Author of “ Aunt Rachel,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 
The Atheneum says: ‘‘‘ John Vale’s Guardian’ is in some respects the 
best novel Mr. Christie Murray has produced.” 


THE MINER’S RIGHT. By Rotr Bo.pre- 


woop, Author of ‘ Robbery under Arms,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
31s. 6d. (Un a few days. 


’ 
MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo., Uniform Edition Price 3s. 6d. each. Vols. I.—VII. ready. 
Mr. Isaacs. Marzio’s Crucifix. Paul Patoff. 
Dr. Claudius. A Tale of a Lonely With the Im- 
A Roman Singer. | Parish. | mortals. ue 
‘ay. 





Zoroaster. 





ROWING AT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 
By W. H. Grenrett and R. C. LEHMANN, with Portrait. See The 


English Illustrated JWagazine FOR APRIL, 


price 6d., by post 8d. The Number also contains :—“ Bulgaria,” by 
D, Bouc Ay ; “‘Highclere Ca-tle,” by Miss E. Balch ; “* Seals and 
ealskins,” by Willoughby Maycock; and Contributions by Violet 


Fane, the Marchioness of Carmarthen, the Earl of Lytton, and « thers. 
BEDFORD. STREET, STRAND, W.C. 














Ke EY Ne : * 
vi ADVERTISEMENTS, 
GEORGE PHILIP & SON'S LIST. _ By the Author of “ Gov’s Provipence House.” 
Now ready. Mrs.G. LINNAUS BANKS’S POPULAR NOVELS: 
A Naturalist among the Head- Hunters, Being an account | “Convenient in size, clear in type, and low in price.”"—North British Mail \ 
Ege 3 — a 3 Solomon ree he i 1886, 1887, and Price 2g, GD. each; with Frontispiece. 
888. . M. DFORD, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. tee! . 7 . 
Semeitian sad Dhite Gilouced Maps. Crowa 800, price ta 6A IN HIS OWN HAND: A Story of the Midlands. \ 
THE WORLD’S GREAT EXPLORERS AND EXPLORATIONS. FORBIDDEN TO WED. ; 
Edited by J. Scorr Kerrie, Librarian, Royal Geographical Society : H. SYBILLA, and other Stories. > 
J. Macxinper, M.A., Reader in Geography at the University of THE MANCHESTER MAN (Sixth Edition). 
Oxford ; and E. G. Rayenstzin, F.R.G.S. STUNG TO THE QUICK: A North Country Story. pan 
John Davis, Arctic Explorer and Early India Navigator. GLORY: A Wiltshire Story. 
By, Clements R. Markuam, C.B, F.R.S. Sixteen Original Illus- CALEB BOOTH’S CLERK: A Lancashire Story. A 
x trations and Twelve Maps. 300 pp., crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. MORE THAN CORONETS. 
It pe: 5 een readable account of a most noteworthy man.”—Satur- WOOERS AND WINNERS; or, Under the Scars. 7. 
Palestine. By Major C. R. Conver, R.E., Leader of the THE WATCHMAKER’S DAUGHTER, and other Tales. 
Palestine Exploring Expeditions. Twenty-six Illustrations and Seven THROUGH THE NIGHT: Tales of Shades and Shadows 
Maps. 280 ;p., crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. “This writer deserves to be read.” —A thenaeum. / 
“It is charmingly written, contains much information in a convenient 
form, and is well illustrated by woodcuts and maps.”—A theneum. MANCHESTER: ABEL HEYWOOD & SON. 
Lonpon; GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32, Freer Street, E.C. Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. shot 





JARVIS—CONKLIN, oa 
MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, F 


1889-GOLD MEDAL, PARIS—1889 
UNITED STATES & LONDON, And Seventeen other Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals, 


SnschipeD ano Paibcurs 500,000. W™:. WOOLLAMS & CO.,, ( 
Assets: £1,336,000. ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF 
H#[ W]3]ARTISTIGWALL PAPERS, 
en ‘y FREE FROM SUSE. 
4% a SOLE ADDRESS: 


110, High Street, nearManchester Sq. London, W. a 











This Company has its own offices and agencies throughout the Western 
States, from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Coast, for investment of 
money for Insurance Companies, Banks, Trust Companies, Solicitors, and 
Private Investors. 

Its business and assets are officially audited Kd the Bank Commissioners 
of the States of New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Missow: 

It issues its own 5 and sh per cent, Debentures for five or ten years, and 
receives money on Deposit for fixed terms from one to three years. 

Full information on application to E. L. SHELDON, London 
Manager, gs, Gresham Street, E.C. 


THE PATENT RESERVOIR PENHOLDER. ||. 
36 = nme 36 ||: 























pat 
The construction of the holder affords absolute security against leakage, and preserves the Ink for any length of time. ex 
nnot corrode or get out of order, being made entirely of hard vulcanite. "= 
FITTED WITH IRIDIUM-POINTED NON-CORRODIBLE PEN, 3/6; WITH IRIDIUM-POINTED GOLD PENS, 5/- & 12/6 EACH. 


‘old by all Stationers. Wholesale only by the Manufacturers 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO., BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


‘TSOBATH” CONSTANT - ) EVEL |NKSTAND 




































to 

(Patented). Constructed on a New Principle, securing unique advantages. a 

a Ay Has a large Reservoir of Ink, secure from dust and evaporation, and a small Dipping Well in which the ac 

Ink is always maintained at the same level. Self-acting, and requires no attention. m 

MADE IN A VARIETY OF USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL FORMS. ADAPTED FOR ALL CLIMATES. } 

Prices from FIVE SHILLINGS to TWO GUINEAS. ‘ 

Sold by all Stationers. Wholesale only by the Manufacturers, A 

THOS. DE LA RUE & CO., BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 7 

a 

oO 

a 

$ 

MADE TO MEASURE. b 

} k 
| “_wl Made on the Premises. a 

Or 





Price Lists and Self-measurement Cards sent on 
application. 


SAMPSON & Co., 
268 & 270, OXRORD STREET, W. 
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ALL WHO SUFFER 


-—-FROM™M — 












RHEUMATISM, GOUT, NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, IMPAIRED VITALITY, 
SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, KIDNEY DISEASES, LOCAL & GENERAL DEBILITY, 
TORPID LIVER, INDIGESTION, INTERNAL WEAKNESS, BRAIN FAG, MELANCHOLIA, 
ORGANIC DISORDERS, SLEEPLESSNESS, NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA, 




























OR ANY FORM OF 











a MUSCULAR 
ows 
OR ORGAN a 
should stop taking poisonous drugs and quack Feel pia kenya and try the healing, strengthening, exhilarating effect of 
a mild continuous currents of Electricity, imperceptibly and ya tna applied to the system by simply wearing 
Pamphlet 
—1889 P 


als, wd 
10., Consulta- 


RS, tion 








»] 
Je 
FREE. 
don, W. 
eae Similar to the following. Write for Copies or call and see Originals. 
-R A CLERGYMAN’S OPINION. A BARRISTER'S OPINION. 

a The Rev. Wa. Jonn Epce writes :—“ Having F. ARTHUR S1BLy, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, M.A., 
> for some three years or more suffered from Sciatica, | LL.M. (Cantab.), writing from Haywardsfield, 
, which at length became almost intolerable, I was | Stonehouse, Gloucestershire, says:—‘‘I must 

advised to purchase one of Mr. Harness’ Electro- | testify to the wonderful effect of your Electro- 

pathic Belts, which I have persistently worn | pathic Belt treatment. My vital energy was so 

except at night. The Sciatica has left me and | low that I was quite incapacitated for work of any 

mever returned.—Faithfully yours, (Rev.) Wm. | kind. I have now regained all the vigour, both of 

iCH. awed EpcGe (late Vicar of Holy Trinity, Upper | body and of mind, and am completely restored to 
‘ooting, S.W.).” health.” 





HE oumageneig illustrations indicate the manner in which, by means of Mr. C. B. 
Patent “‘ ELECTROPATHIC” Curative Belts, Electricity can be easily and pleasantly 


HARNESS 
adapted to the body. Before purchasing any appliance, the patient is earnestly recommended 
to call, if possible, and make a personal examination, or write at once for particulars and Book of 
: Testimonials. Those who desire to test the efficacy of Electropathy will thus have the advantage 
a ecm 
aintininn 


ef the guidance of an EXPERIENCED Physician and Electrician in the selection of the Belt best 
adapted to the nature and symptoms of each particular case, and they will avoid the disappoint- 
ment which the indiscriminate self-selection of appliances may entail on those who are 
unacquainted alike with the cause of their sufferings and the nature of the remedy they 
desire to apply. 

HA 


Yi 


RNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELTS 

Are an improvement on the galvanic couple of the celebrated German, Prof. Humboldt. 
They are exceedingly simple in their construction, very comfortable to wear, and, from 
their constant action, most efficacious as a self-generating reservoir of E lectricity. They 
are entirely unique as a therapeutical adaptation of KE lectricity, as they consist of a series 
of CONSTANT CURRENT Evectric GENERATORS, which are in continuous 
action while the Belt is worn. They contain also all th: essential elements 
of the Dry Compress, so well known and appreciated in Hydropathic 
Treatment. Acting, as they do, upon all the most important organs of the 
body, they seldom fail to alleviate most of the disorders resulting from 
overwork, worry, want of exercise, impaired vitality, weak circulation, 
local or general debility, or defective organic action. 


SEND FOR BOOK OF TESTIMONIALS, 
Or call and see the originals of thousands of reports at the ELECTRO” 
PATHIC and ZANDER INSTITUTE of the 


<= Battery Co., Ld. 
REMEMBER THE ADDRESS) 


2, OXFORD STRERT, LONDON, W. 


(CORNER OF RATHBONE PLACE). 









World. 


~~ Omen 


The Largest and only complete 
Electro-Medical Institute in the 
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Vili ADVERTISEMENTS. 





MARK YOUR LINEN 


—« WITH —— 


“MELANYL.” 


allah! ta fd Pine 


REQUIRES NO HEATING. IN ONE BOTTLE, READY FOR USE, WITHOUT MIXING. 


Warranted Indelible, and Harmless on any fabric. 
Of Stationers and Chemists everywhere, or post free for 13 Stamps from the Inventors and Sole Makers, 


COOPER & CO... 
5, 6, & 7, SHOE LANE, LONDON. 
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Sawe 30 per Cent., and buy 


SHIRTSs* COLLARS 


DIRECT FROM IRELAND—THE HOME OF LINEN MANUFACTURE. 
TAAFFE & COLDWELL’S 
i Delebrated “ PERFECTA” SHIRTS «& COLLARS. 


so named on account of their Perfect Fit. Are made of the most durable Longcloth and Pure 
7 irish Linen, the purchaser saving a large profit by buying direct from the manufacturers, in all 
sizes, or to special measure or pattern. 


A SAMPLE SHIRT sent post free for 5/6. Equal to those usually sold at 7/6. 
Send size of Collar and Chest Measure. 





Four-fold Irish Linen Collars, 1/9, 2/9; extra quality, 3/9 per half-doz., post free. Old Shirts refitted with new 
Linen Fronts, Cuffs, and Ne eckbands, 2/3 and 2/9, post free, 


TAAFEFE & COLDWELL, Shirt Tailors, 81, Grafton St., DUBLIN. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. — 





- |MARSALA WINE. 


FINE OLD FULL-BODIED WINE 


VIRGIN MARSALA. Light, delicate, very ary wine. 


self vintage - 


VERY OLD SELECTED. Finest — soft, msallon wine . ‘ 


dese: selected ; 


The above excellent Wines, of Madeira character, are the finest made in Sicily. Those who 
want a sound, wholesome winc ai a moderate price for general use will like them. 





JAMES SMITH & CO., 


LIVERPOOL: 
MANCHESTER: 26, Market Street. 


37, NORTH JOHN STREET. 


BIRMINGHAM: 83, High Street. 





NO DISEASE. 
NO DISEASE. 
NO DISEASE. 
NO DISEASE. 
NO DISEASE. 
NO DISEASE. 
NO DISEASE. 
NO DISEASE. 
NO DISEASE. 
NO DISEASE, 

NO DISEASE. a. E POWELL & CO., 

NO DISEASE... yeuTtics erat roennes 


Queer Victoria St., London, E.C. 
NO DISEASE. 


CAUTION.—Beware of stuff offered as 
Moonseed Bitters at less than 4s. 6d. or 
2s.gd. We warn you not to buy it. 


OONSEED 
BITTERS 


Is the BEST , SAFEST, CHEAPEST 
and MOST MARVELLOUS of 
all MEDICINES on the Earth, for 
the BLOOD, LIVER, STOMACH, 
KIDNEYS, HEART, and NERVES. 








The result of twenty-five years’ careful 
study and test by the Authors, A. E. 
Powe.t & Co., Swinpon, who have SAVED 
THOUSANDS from EARLY GRAVES, and 
who have RECEIVED TWENTY-EIGHT 
THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS, proves 
that this great compound of Moonseed and 
other mighty healing agents is the only 
MEDICINE known to man that can at all 
times be depended upon in building up the 
relaxed nerve fibres, and restoring the most 
shattered constitution, however overtaxed 
and abused. — 


MOONSEED BITTERS STAMPS OUT 
ALL . DISEASE. 


Of all Chemists, in | in Bottles at 4s. 6d. 
and 2s. 9d. 


1s. saved by the large size. 
Or post free from 








LATS ST HONOURS: 
Highest Award—Paris, Melbourne, and Barcelona ; 
ta Gold Medals, Diplomas, and Certificates, wherever Exhibited. "99 


“The 


Needhawm’s 


<P> Polishing 
DAZZLING Pa ste 


MIRROR 
FINISH. 
The reputation of nearly a Century as the most reliable Soe 
Cleaning and wo | Polishin BRASS, COPPER, TIN, BRITAN NL ‘A 
METAL, PLA OID, &c. Sold everywhere in 6d. and 1s. Pots; 2d. 
and rd. Tins ; pop = Cardboard Boxes. 
ntors and Sole Manufacturers— 


JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD. 


London Office :—ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, EASTCHEAP, E.C. 


Allen & Hanbury s 
Castor Oil 


RSS SASSAAAAAALGZ 


TASTELESS. PURE. ACTIVE. 


Sold Everywhere at 6d., 1/-,1/9 & 3/- 


“* It is taken both by children and adults without the sli difficulty, 
whilst its aperient effects are unquestionable. It possesses all the advantages 
claimed for it.”—Zancet. 
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JACKSON'S VARNISH-STAINS 


(ONE OPERATION ONLY). 


Wo Size, previous Preparation, or Skilled Labour required. Dry in a 


few minutes with surface equal to French Polish. 


Recommended by eminent sanitary authorities as a floor one, Saving carpets, 
duet, damp, and labour. 
\} only, to represent Mahogany, Walnut, Oak, Dark Oak, haus 


Make shabby furniture brilliant by th Pe eo 
atinw y 


j Bottles, post free, os. and 1/3, Cans—Pint, 2/-; Quart, 3/6; Half-Gallon, 6/- 
Gallon, 10/-. Cans Cans and Carriage Free. Write for Circular, with Testimonials and full 
} Particulars MANUFACTURERS: 
T. S. SACKSON & SONS, 


VARNISH MAKERS, 


199, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


Or from Colourmen, Ironmongers, Grocers, Druggists, Stores, ‘‘ Whiteley’s,” &. 
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‘A MEAN GIFT IS NO GIE'"T,| iotice.—xeore 


BUT A PRESENT OF 


£1,000 (ONE THOUSAND POUNDS) £1000 Tet Sod lh ed 
































IS INDEED A 
ROYAL DONATION. 30ldstein’s 
This :,000 T have actually given away, and am now increasing t he gift git. by presenting, free of cheaen. tho Oh Ration of my Catalogue (nov Illustrated 
containing 3,000, Testimonials, and Engravings of New and of ovary description, for 1890, 
ee ee waite, atakinom acl known Bri Arldge and iby, Ac Pa at ba cong oer 0 to pce Catalogue. 
ONE VISIT TO MY NEW AND HANDSOME PREMISES, 
or one glance at the Catalegue will convince you that the It contains designs of 
WORLD-RENOWNED CHEMICAL DIAMONDS & ELECTRIC GOLD JEWELLERY (Regstrd. trd.) WATCHES 
IS MATCHLESS. The diamords are Crystals of Marvellous and cannot be detected from the 
ees ie a oan atone akeee uh cnddone teh Can be moumied a ey ep fear o' goomm Anarene ud ranging from 
- Gueemeed «qual to Real Gold. Everyone pleased. Maney soturacd if not Fen sapret atheist 5 md ‘ 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. s. S 
- co ‘pwards. Each watch 
Diamond Single Diamond 
a e Pin oe lustre, NARRANTED 
per pair. MOUNTED —S 5 YEARS 
IN 3/6 
MOUNTED IN REAL 4 
GOLD, PER PAIR, wer as Five Maine Mixed en 
5/- 5/- aa Se here Ey It contains plain 
FOR SIZE OF FINCER CUT HOLE IN A PIECE OF CARD. | Post roe Ba 64. = me, —e 








puff.” 


Watch No. 585 ob- 
tained a 


GOLD MEDAL 
AT THE 























1/4 1/4 ag he 
1/4 xhibition, 3 
Solid Band or Ladi 
Mized, Stone Dross Ring. ‘fo soguincs diamond Ring, yr ar Antwerp, 1885. 
neat an 'e 
7 elk — ¥ mead Guaranteed undetecta le. angela may Bn cs ay = Penn nth e | Paris, 1889. 











J. N. GOLDSTEIN, 16, 18 & 20, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. “Susie tan. 









EDYWYARD S’ 


INSTANTANEOUS 


HARLENE 


POSITIVELY FORCES 
LADIES’ HAIR, 


Or WHISKERS & MOUSTACHIOS, © 

S) TO GROW HEAVILY IN A FEW WEEKS, Wg Fike 
am) \ WITHOUT INJURY TO THE SKIN, AND _ 

, NO MATTER AT WHAT AGE i < ; 
AFTER USE. THE WORLD-RENOWNED ~~ AFTER USE. 


REMEDY FOR BALDNESS 


From whatever cause arising. As a 


Producer of Whiskers and Moustachios 
It_has never been equalled. As a CURER OF WEAK AND THIN EYELASHES, or 
; RESTORING GREY HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOUR, NEVER FAILS. 
l/-, 2/6, 3/6, & 5,6 per Bottle, from all Chemists and = ists, or sent direct (free from observation) on receipt of 
1/4, 2/10, 3/11, & 6/-. P.O. preferred. 
TESTIMONIALS, also a valuable Treatise on the Cultivation of Hair, and some extraordinary facts of ~ caciousness of the Harlene, included. 







Ts 
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Lower Stoke, Nr. Rochester, Sept. 17, 1889. yde Park Mansions, January 1889. 
Mr. Edwards, —Sir—While enclosing order for another bottle of Harlene, Miss PRINCE has founda great change i in her hair since using the Harlene. 
I beg to tell you my husband's hair is growing nicely now. Please send another bottle. 
Team, &c., Mrs. Hoianp. Mr. Edwards. 





SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF ‘REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 


A 5/6 TRIAL BOTTLE FOR 3 E 


We bind ae to send to any reader of ‘‘ Review of Reviews” who sends us this Coupon with a Postal Order for 3s., and 6d. to cover 
postage, , One regular 5s. 6d. Bottle of Edwards’ inctantencens: ‘American Harlene, provided it is ordered within om 
ene month from pee of Coupon. We make this offer solely for the epnene of making our specialité more widely known and extending the sale 
of our Roe tea ae spending enormous sums in advertising. We are sure it will have the desired effect, and when once used will always be. i 

1st, x 
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~ TAMNN’S FOOD OF LIFE: | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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CUNN’S FOOD OF LIFE.) > 









By Special 
Appointment 


BR 


To Her Majesty 
the Queen. 


FOOD OF LIFE is a Nutriment manufactured from the FINEST OATS 
only, prepared by a process whereby the Meal is most perfectly ground. It is therefore 
of a highly digestive nature, and in its fabrication particular account is taken of the 
physiological r-lations of the INFANTILE DIGESTIVE ORGANS, notabl 
the lack of salivary and Sart secretions. It has now been sold for 


YEARS, and has given UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 





Dr. Hassatvsays, “‘It is especially well suited for use by INVALIDS, CHILDREN 
AND OTHERS, to whom a light and nutritious food is a necessity.” 

Dr. Anprew Witson says “FOOD OF LIFE we find to be A HIGHLY 
NOTRITIOUS preparation, containing all the nutrient principles of the Oat.” 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists, and Stores everywhere. 


IN TINS, 3d., 6d., 1s. and 4s. 
Samples Forwarded to any Address Post Free on Application. 


Wholesale Depot:—51, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Mills and Stores at Bath and Liverpool. 








‘A411 40 Good S.NNND 
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Ask at all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &c., and take no other. 


Sold only in 1 oz. packets, 2 oz. boxes and 4 oz, TINS, 


Which keep the Tobacco always in Fine Smoking Condition, 
BEAUTIFULLY COOL. 
“ONIMOWS LAAMS ANY 
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SMOKE PLAYER'S NAVY CU 
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Xii ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PATENT “MANCHESTER” 


LAWN MOWE RS," 


Many thousands of these celebrated Machines 
have been sold during the past few years. 
They are remarkably easy to work, simple 
in construction, well-made and durable,’ 
and equally adapted for the Amateur or! Ti 

Professional Gardener. 7 














4 
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VAAAAAAARAAAAnnsn~n~n~snnnnmnnnsnnm 
ye TO BE OBTAINED FROM ALL RESPECTABLE IRONMONGERS OR SEEDSMEN, OR DIRECT FROM 


FOLLOWS & BATE (bLimrrep), Engineers, 
GORTON, MANCHESTER, 


Patentees & Sole Manufacturers of the “ Manchester,” ‘‘ Tennis,” “ Victoria,” ‘* Anglo-American,” & “Climax” Lawn Mower. 


PRICE LIST, POST FREE. 
OLD SHIRT REFITTED. Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very FIVE GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


best Irish Linen returned free, ready to wear, 

en Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. 9d., 3s. 9d., 45- dy 5s. od., | New Zealand, 1882; Calcutta, 1884; London, 1885; New Orleans, 1858, 
gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. ae 38. gd., 48. gd., or 5s. gd. Southern States, 1886. 

Flannel Shirts, newest designs, from 2s. 11 


LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. fred nd 


ze | 6d. dozen ; made exact to pattern, 2s. gd. half- — post free. Cuffs, 

nr a ion, 38. 6d. = dose Collar peende, 2s. 6d. dozen. 

apkins, 2s. per dozen ; Dinner Napkins 
48. 6d. per dozen; Table Cloths, Rasen ars IRISH LINENS. 
Fer ge 2 each; Kitchen Table Cloths, 113d. each; real Irish Linen 
ing, fu ly bleached, wo yards wide, 1s. iid. per yard, and Linen Diaper 
per yard ; Nursery Diaper, 44d. pare ee Surplice Linen, 7d. per yard; 
om eet, s. 6d. per dozen. LI OWELS, 3s. 6d. per dozen; 
Damask Towels, 6s. 6d. ad dozen ; Turlach | Bath Towels, 1s. a Better 
ble and House Linen equally chea 


it: f all kinds of 
IRISH CAMBRIC | HANDKERCHIEFS. estima: sell 
Children’s, 1s. 2d. per dozen; Ladies’, 2s. 3d.; Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hem- For Nearly Half a Century this Powder has sustained an un- 
stitched, Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. Better qualities equally cheap. | rivalled reputation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies 
—Price Lists and patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and Hosiery sent to | as the BEST and SAFEST Article for Cleaning SILVER and 
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a ae ae, awe’ a Co., Beirast. | ELECTRO-PLATE. Sold in Boxes, 1/-, 2/6, and 4/6 each. Th 
a e 

Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woollen System | 

(PURE WOOLLEN CLOTHING AND BEDDING THROUGHOUT) ' 


IS THE MOST SENSIBLE, MOST POPULAR, AND MOST SUCCESSFUL * 
REFORM OF THE CENTURY! a 


[T has grewn to an enormous business in six years, in spite of all prejudice and opposition, is flattered by a host of imitations, and is patronised by 

thousands of the most infiuential men and women in the world. It is the simple truth, the greatest comfert, the surest safeguard against the ills that 

flesh is heir to, the one thing desirable in the way of clothing, and the marvel is that it was never known until Dr. Jaeger discovered it. This simplest of 

all simple methods of clothing came upon the world as fy" electric flash, lighting up the darkness of ignorance and habit, revealing an unsuspected evil, and 
g easy the way of escape ONDON JAEGER DEPOTS: 


A 

3 & 4, PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. (with Tailoring Department). 456, WEST A 
STRAND (Opposite to Grand Hotel). 85 & 86, CHEAPSIDE. 158, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. : 
42 & 43, FORE STREET (cose to Moorgate Street Station, with Tailoring Department). 


F 
DR. JAEGER’S SANITARY WOOLLEN SYSTEM CO., LIMITED. z 
T 
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IRISH DAMASK 
TABLE AND 
HOUSE LINEN. 


Send for Samples, post free. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. Xill 
ROBINSON ee, CLEAVER’S ROYAL IRISH 
6 AMBR Me 2. Spies eee es 2 ae 





POCKET HANDKERGHIEFS. 


Fish Napkins, 2/{1 per dozen. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 pes 
dozen. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 24 yards by 3 
yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 4/4 per dozen, Frilled Linen Pillew 
Cases, from 1/44 each. Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, 
Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. Samples and Illustrated 
Price Lists post free to any part of the world. 
ROBINSON & CLEAWYWER, 
By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress 
Frederick of Germany, 
BELFAST. 





What will restore the Hair of Youth? 
NUDA VERITAS—NAKED TRUTH. 


For twenty-four years it has 
never failed to rapidly restore grey 
or faded hair, either in youth or 
age. 

It arrests falling, causes Juxu- 
riant growth, is permanent, and 
perfectly harmless. 

In cases, 10s. 6d., of all 

Hairdressers and Chemists. 

Circulars on application. 


~ "T NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


FROM 
eers 








WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
3x and 32, Berners Street, W.; 


and 91-95, sn Road, E. e, 
London. 


rleans, 1858, 








We challenge any 

otherWire Mattress 

to stand this Test. 
French 1035. 


WOODS’ PATENT GALVANISED STEEL 


WIRE MATTRESSES, 


With FRENCH «& Persian BepsTeaps ComPLETE. 


To be seen carrying One Ton. 
But is it ever required of a Mat- 
tress that it should carry one ton! 
Certainly not. Hitherto the 
complaint against the use of Wire 
Mattresses has been that they 
stretched after a time, which was 
true. We give this severe test te 
a that ours will not stretch. 
f they do within 5 years we will 
replace with new ones. 


51, Tottenham Court Rd., 


ndaon ; 
125, Bold Street, Liverpeol, 
Send for a Book of Designs and Prices, to the 
Works direct. We pay carriage; and allow 
liberal discounts for cash. 
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THE LONGFORD WIRE COMPANY, Limited, WARRINGTON. 





SCHOOL FOR DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY. 


SCIENTIFIC DRESS-CUTTING ASSOCIATION 


(N. Hanbury, Limited), 





272, Regent Circus, and 


ed an un- 

| Colonies * « id e 

TER and 

5 each. The Jury Commission, appointed by H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, have awarded the 


ONLY MEDAL for Dress-Cutting at the 
International Health Exhibition to the 
_ Scientific Dress-Cutting Association, 





The Association have since been honoured by receiving 
the ONLY AWARD to Dress-Cutting by the Jury of the 
Edinburgh Exhibition, 1886. Also at Brighton Exhibition, 
1889, SitvER MEDAL, 


‘UL 


mised by * & oS 

e ills thet 

mplest of 

evil, and 

WEST A set of CHARTS, with printed Instructions and TRACING WHEEL, and one lesson free (post paid) .. 


On Twelve Lessons in Draping. (Hours 12 to 1 and 3 to ne 
Instruction in making one dress ms 
Fitting until perfect . 

ED ® the making of one dress at the Rooms, Fitting and First-Class Work 
Teaching by Correspondence, including Charts... 


We grant four different kinds of Certificates, viz. :— 











A set of CHARTS, with instruction until proficient in aes senna caprege and ne and TRACING WHEEL 


The FULL COURSE of instructions in Practical Dressmaking, which also includes the Charts, Wheel, Draping Lessons, 


27, Margaret St., London, W. 


TERMS: 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


BANKERS: 


THE ALLIANCE BANK. 


nvo@ NHRD HW 
’w@ Nee NDF 
ee “ooooof 


“Diploma,” “First Class,” « Millinery,” a Dressmakers.” 
DRESS PATTERNS CUT FROM MEASUREMENTS AND WARRANTED A PERFECT FIT. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





Save a sixth in the cost of the Insurance of your furniture by taking out one of this Company's Bonus Policies. 


THE HONG KONG FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limiteo 


ESTABLISHED 


Capital Subscribed over - as ee %e 


Reserves accumulated from Profits exceed £150,000 


1868. 
£300,000 Uncalled Capital - 
Invested Funds - 


£240,000 
£293,000 





DIRECTORS. 


Tue Hor. A. P. MCEWEN Of Messrs. Holliday, Wise & Co. 
F. T. P. FOSTER, Esq. ...  « ” Linstead & Davis. 
pM: OS ee o E. D. Sassoon & 


C. D. BOTTOMLEY, Esq. 
Tue Hon. C. P. CHATER. 
Tue Hon. J. BELL-IRVING 


. Of Messrs. Douglas Lapraik & Co. 


i Jardine, Matheson & Co, 
(Chairman). 





General Managers: Messrs. JARDINE, MATHESON & CO. (of China). 


Chief Agents for the United Kingdom: Messrs. MATHESON & CO., 3, Lombard Street, E.C: | 


Solicitors : Messrs, FRESHFIELDS & WILLIAMS, Bank Buildings, E.C. 


EKiondon Offices: 49 & 50, 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, 


E.C. 


Cc. G. HAY, Manager. 





Insurances are granted upon almost every description of property at minimum rates. Insurances transferred to this 
Company en advantageous terms, without cost or trouble to the assured. 


A Discount at the following rates is allowed on Insurances_on premiums for two or more years paid in advance, viz., & 
For : years 5 per cent. on the ordinary i year’s premium. i 


” ” ” ” ” 
” ” ” » ” 


For 5 years » per cent, on the ordinary 1 year’s premium. 
” 


be 7 “ the whole of . 


A Bonus Continuation Policy is issued by the Company on risks of ordinary hazard free of charge every sixth year, 
provided that no losses have been paid under the original Policy during the previous five years. 





PAYMENT oF LOSES. 
All Losses, including those occasioned by Lightning, Gas Explosion, &c., settled in London with promptness and liberality, and are payable 


at the Offices of Messrs. Marueson & Co., 3, Lombard Street, London, 


E.C. ; also reasonable expenses incurred in the removal of property endangered 


Fire will be paid. The acceptanee of risks and the settlement of losses are in the absolute discretion of the Chief Agents, no reference to the Head 
Ko 


ce in Hong Kong being required. 


This Office being NON-TARIFF offers exceptional advantages in rates on first-class Fire Risks. 
Not being a Mutual Office, the Policy Holders incur no liability of Partnership. 





Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Manager, 49 & 80, Threadneedle Street, 


E.C, 





NEW ORIENTAL BANK 
CORPORATION, Lrp. 


West End Office...2, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 
Edinburgh Office...23, St. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Dundee Office ......6. PANMURE STREET. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES—Australia, India, Ceylon, 





China, Japan, Straits, Madagascar, Mauritius, Seychelles, 


Persia, Aden, Paris, New York, San Francisco. 





The Bank receives deposits, buys and sells bills of exchange, 
buys foreign coupons and interest warrants, makes telegraphic 
transfer, issues letters of credit and circular notes, forwards 
bills for collection, and transacts banking and agency business 
generally. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





At months’ notice......... 3 per cent. per annum. 
At months’ notice......... BS ” 
At 12 months’ notice.........44 ,, 9 
For 3 years certain ......... a i 


Interest paid half-yearly in London—31st March and 30th 
September. 
Interest paid half-yearly in Scotland—11th May and 11th 
November. 
The fullest information can be obtained at any of the 
Branches, or at the— 
Bead Office: 


40, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 





The TRANSVAAL MORTGAGE LOAN, 


AND 


FINANCE COMPANY, Limited, 





CAPITAL ----- £2,000,000. 





DIRECTORS, 


W. J. THOMPSON, Esq., 38, Mincing Lane (Chairman). 


H. PASTEUR, Esq., Chairman of Oceana Transvaal Land 
Company, Limited. 


J. C. DIMSDALE, Esq., Banker, 50, Cornhill. 


T. MORGAN IIARVEY, Esq., Director of City Bank, 
Limited, and Bank of Africa, Limited. 


P. HENWOOD, Esq., of Messrs. P. Henwood, Son, & Co. 
CHARLES D. ROSE, Esq., of Messrs. Morton, Rose, & Co. 


EDWARD WEBB, Esq., Chairman of New Belgium (Trans- 
vaal) Land and Development Company, Limited. 


The Company receives money on deposit fixed for {wo years 
and upwards bearing interest at the rate of 5 cent. per 
annum, 


The fullest information can be obtained by written or 
personal application to the Hzap OFFICE: 


33, Cornhill, LONDON, E.c. 


GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, 
Chief Manager. 
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